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THE RACE PROBLEM. 


I, THE NEGRO WILL SOLVE IT. 


Iv is a remarkable fact that, in the very last speech delivered by 
Henry W. Grady, before the Angel of Death set the seal of dissolu- 
tion upon his magnificent but not profound powers, he should have 
recognized and singled out the man of all others whom Judge Charles 
KE. Fenner* desires to see step into the arena and proclaim “ the 
light, the truth, and the way” for his brethren—‘“ the Afro-American 
agitator.” It is true that Mr. Grady recognized this creature but to 
anathematize him, to brand him as a seditious viper, worthless to all 
intents and purposes except to provoke friction, discord, and perhaps 
bloodshed. None the less, with his mind upon the formation of the 
Afro-American League,t I maintain that Mr. Grady, with the vision ofa 
prophet, singled out the agent who, in the mysterious providence of 
God, must and will lead the Afro-American out of the darkness in 
which he now gropes into the sunshine of manhood and citizenship. 

I know very well that the term agitation has a very disquieting 
influence upon the nerves of the best regulated people, and that the 
agitator is universally regarded as a firebrand ; and, yet, agitation 
has been the stentorian voice of freedom in every age, and the 
despised agitator, the precursor of the redemption of the race from 
the thraldom of deep-seated and iniquitous abuses in civil and ecclesi- 
astical administration. Of a truth, such were Jesus Christ, Martin 
Luther, John Adams, Patrick Henry, and John Brown. In each 
instance the agitator was the incarnation of reformation, and all the 
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influences that inevitably led up to it. In each instance the world 
was rocked as by a volcanic disturbance ; but when the shock pro- 
duced by their contention passed away and the atmosphere became 
clarified, mankind were freer and happier that such unquiet beings 
had lived and contended for the right, regardless of the lengths to 
which their logic would lead. So will it be when the Afro-American 
agitator steps into the arena, and, having accomplished his perfect 
work, resigns his soul to God, and his fame to posterity. But he 
must not be such an evangel as Judge Fenner has pictured him, a 
man who would yield one inch of absolute right, of undiluted justice 
to appease a senseless prejudice, or to save his neck from a lyncher’s. 
rope. Such aman would go to his grave with the execrations of 
8,000,000 Afro-Americans as his benediction. 

Iam free to declare that Judge Fenner’s discussion of the Race 
Problem is, in the main, one of the fairest I have seen from his point 
of view. Indeed, few Southern writers outside of Mr. George W. 
Cable have gone so far in acknowledging the ineradicable kinship of 
the races as Judge Fenner does when he says: ‘It behooves us, breth- 
ren, white and black, to take counsel together.” I would not ask 
any man to approach the Race Problem in a spirit of fairness more 
brotherly than this. Indeed, Judge Fenner, it appears to me, hon- 
estly secks a solution of our difficulties in a spirit of peace, if not of 
justice, and he does this as a friend, and not asa foe. It is no fault 
of his, but rather of his education and environment, that he feels it 
best for the Afro-American to accept gracefully the domination of the 
white man which the war amendments to the Federal Constitution 
forever destroyed, as to the letter, and the Afro-American will event- 
ually destroy, as to the spirit. 

There can be no dominant race, or class, or interest in a republic 
without provoking friction and, perhaps, explosion. Just as it was 
found that ‘this nation cannot live half free and half slave,” so it 
will be found that it cannot live part dominant and part subservient. 
There must be as to citizenship absolute equality, or the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution become mullities, and republican gov- 
ernment an experiment and not a reality. Judge Fenner recognizes 
and admits this, as relates to white men, but denies it as to black 
men ; a defect of logic and ratiocination apparent to the dullest stud- 
ent of our institutions, since the Constitution places black and white 
men upon the same terms of equality. The only way in which this 
can be changed is to change the Constitution, and I do not believe 
that this can ever be accomplished while we have government by par- 
ties, and the Afro-American citizens continue to hold the balance of © 
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power in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and Illinois. 
Self-preservation will decide this matter on these lines in the future, 
as it has in matters of equal moment in the not remote past. 

Summarized, Judge Fenner’s position may be stated as follows : 

1. The Afro- American should decide for himself the course he will 
pursue in matters which so vitally concern him. 

2. This isa white man’s government ; the white man will rule ; and, 
when the issue is squarely drawn, the whites of the North and West 
will join with those of the South in asserting and maintaining the su- 
premacy of white men. 

3. If black men oppose this arrangement, then, being the weaker 
race, they must expect to be exterminated, as the Indian was, or 
barred out, as the Chinaman is. 

4, The Afro-American can cut the gordian knot by standing upon 
this creaking, craven platform: ‘“ Government for the white—pro- 
tection for the black.” 

There can be no question whatever that the Afro-American has de- 
termined to decide for himself the course he will pursue in matters 
affecting him and his interest. There never was before manifested 
such a spirit of self-assertion and of mutual dependence among them. 
The Afro-American League is in its infancy, but there are now more 
than thirty thousand men and women enrolled upon its membership 
roster, and before two years pass away I believe there will be five hun- 
dred thousand. There are kindred organizations, with similar objects, 
_ that are making rapid acquisition of members, The people are 
aroused to the necessity and the importance of organization. That, 
everywhere and under all conditions of society, is the first step in 
the work of edueating the people up to a proper conception of their 
strength and how to use it. I think Iam in a position to say that 
Judge Fenner’s first proposition will not have to wait long to be de- 
monstrated, 

If this is a white man’s government, then the Constitution, which 
nowhere recognizes any such monstrosity, is a living lie. If posses- 
sion is traced to conquest, then the position is equally untenable, 
for more than seven hundred free Africans were regularly enrolled 
in the armies of the Colonies in the Great Revolution ; and, in the 
second war with Great Britain, General Andrew Jackson would not 
have won such a decisive victory at New Orleans, had not free Afri- 
cans of that city, acting under promises which were never fulfilled, 
‘done their share of the fighting. In the supreme effort to save the 
Union from disruption, in the Great Rebellion, more than two hun- 
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“the Star-spangled Banner,” and won freedom and citizenship as a 
consequence of their patriotism and their valor. Surely Judge Fen- 
ner cannot be ignorant of these accessible facts of history. This 
being accepted, then, the claim, so often made by Southern writers, 
that this is a white man’s government, has not a leg to stand upon. 
If the matter should ever reach a point where the question must be 
decided: Shall the white man (of the South) rule? it is not in the 
power of Judge Fenner, or of any other man, to say that the white 
people of the North and West will join with the whites of the South 
in asserting and maintaining it. A majority of the people of the 
country are loyal to the Constitution, This has been sufficiently de- 
monstrated in the past to admit of no cavil. The Articles of Amend- 
ment have been accepted by them in good faith. When they become 
convinced that the Afro-American is competent to rule, where he has 

a majority of the voting population—and he will be competent in tho 

progress of time ; when they become convinced that the whites of the 
South are determined to rule alone, and not to permit Afro-Americans 

to have any share in the making or the enforcing of the laws, does 

Judge Fenner really believe that the majority of the people, in a 
hand-to-hand issue, will take sides with the whites as against the 
blacks? I have entirely too much faith in the patriotism, the hu- 
manity, and the Christianity of a majority of the American people to 
believe anything of the kind. 

To the extermination theory there are many sides. But the idea 
of exterminating eight million people, taking existing numbers, with 
the Christian world looking on inactive and sympathetic, is so re- 
pugnant, so horribly improbable, as to be dismissed with a scratch of 
the pen as not worth combating. ‘The expatriation theory, peace- 
able or forcible, is equally visionary. The mere fact that it would 
demoralize the entire industrial system of the South is sufficient to 
dispose of it, not to set down in cold type the incontestable fact that 
the Afro-American knows nothing about Africa, and has determined, 
in his own mind, to live and die in the land he has enriched by his 
toil and defended with his valor in every war, foreign or domestic. 
Unlike the Indian, he has from the beginning been a factor in our 
civilization, adapting himself to its requirements with marvellous 
facility, until now he is the most American of Americans ; unlike the 
Chinaman, he is a citizen of the country, not an alien, and has a : 
voice and a ballot in deciding whether he shall go or remain. j 

And, as to the final proposition set forth by Judge Fenner, the one 
which he deems all-powerful to heal up the terrible lacerations made 
by the stern arbitrament of war and the exigencies of politics, the 
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proposition, acceptance of which would restore the interrupted amity 
prevailing between master and slave up to the close of the war— 
Government for the White ; Protection for the Black ”— it is suffi- 
cient to say that the existence of the first clause would negative the 
possible exemplification of the second ; and no one knows this better 
than Judge Fenner, whose knowledge of the domineering and tyran- 
nical character of the Southern whites toward the Southern blacks, in 
all relations above those of servant, I have no doubt whatever is well- 
nigh perfect. The history of the relations of master and slave, the 
history of the relations of black and white freemen since the war, 
show the utter futility of any such utopian arrangement to secure 
justice on the part of the whites in the administration of government, 
or protection for the blacks. 

It may be that suffrage is a right or privilege, and not a duty, as 
Judge Fenner contends; this may be the theory of the matter. I 
have seen the idea advanced before. It is specious. That is a duty 
which involves a right. Judge Fenner admits that the right to vote 
involves the right to rule. Universal suffrage is a fact. It is imbed- 
ded in the Federal Constitution as firmly as the power of the State to 
regulate its internal affairs. The Constitution explicitly states that 
“the United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a re- 
publican form of government” (Article 4, Section 4); that ‘‘no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States” (Article 14, Section 1) ; 
and ‘that the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State” 
(Article 15, Section1). Admitting the foregoing to be the facts 
as they relate to all citizens of the republic, as Judge Fenner does, 
hear the reply he makes to it, and mark the similarity of the reply 
to that of the advocates of slavery in a former stage of this contro- 
versy : 

“Tt is not a question of law,” saysJudge Fenner. Indeed! “It is 
not a question of ethics; under the law of human nature, as at pres- 
ent constituted, it is a question of power; and who so defies that 
power must stand or fall according to his ability to resist it.” 

That was the identical argument of the slave power ; and, when, 
rejecting all compromise, the South appealed to the God of war, it 
fell, the sentiment of union being stronger than that of disunion. So 
it will result when the question now at issue is put to the test, as it 
must be finally. It is not a question of black against white, it is a 
question of ‘‘ Shall the Constitution be sustained or nullified ?” That’s 
the question. The effort to makea race question of it is a makeshift, 
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to create sympathy and justify abhorrent methods of government by 
minorities, an aristocratic notion outlawed by the Constitution. 

But Judge Fenner does not seek in his argument to deny the exis- 
tence of the Afro-American’s right to vote, nor to justify the unlawful 
methods by which this right is denied him. He explains how he 
would reach this result: 

“Let the Negro step boldly and frankly upon this platform. Let 
him abjure, not the right, but the fact, of suffrage. Let him say to 
the whites of the South: . . . ‘Take the government. All that we 
ask in return is that our rights shall be protected by equal laws, ad- 
ministered by just judges, and supported and enforced by the re- 
sistless power of public opinion.’ 

“What would be the response of the Southern whites to such an 
appeal? It would strike every chord of nobility and magnanimity in 
their nature.” 

This is a remarkable argument. If it came not from such a repu- 
table source, if it were not advanced with profound seriousness, it 
would be laughable to the last degree. It calls for a sacrifice on the 
part of black men which would degrade them in the estimation of 
mankind, and sink them to the very lowest depths of self-abasement 
and contempt. And for what consideration? That the white men 
of the South may cease to defy the Constitution, to trample under 
foot the law of the State, and to outrage every principle of moral and 
Christian ethics! Judge Fenner asks too much, and offers too little 
in return, and without being able to give assurance that he could 
make good what he offers. 

The Afro-American’s answer to Judge Fenner is, that he will con- 
tend to the bitter end for every right, privilege, and immunity justly 
his under the Constitution and the statute and the common law. To 
do less would. justly fasten upon him the charge of inferiority and 
incapacity, which have become pet phrases in the mouths of such men 
as Judge Fenner. It is for the Afro-American to make good his 
claim to the benefit of full citizenship wherewith the Constitution 
clothes him equally with the white man. It is not for him to yield 
one right, or one fraction of a right; and he will not do it. The 
work before him is that of preparation and agitation. There is not 
a thinking, self-respecting Afro-American in the Republic who will 
not endorse this conviction. 

I believe the problem will be worked out without any serious fric- 


tion or explosion. I believe that the black man will grow up gradu- . 


ally to the measure of his citizenship, and that, as he becomes edu- 
cated and affluent, he will change his present status so surely and 
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imperceptibly that few will take note of it. Such antagonismsas will 
appear in the progress of the transformation will be provoked more 
by the white than by the black man. And, if the conflict which 
Judge Fenner predicts as the result of the black man’s persistent 
contention for ali his rights shall ever unfortunately take place, the 
white man will be the aggressor ; but, with the Constitution on the 
side of the black man, will Judge Fenner declare that the white man 
will be the victor? If so, he must be a safer prophet than was John 
C. Calhoun in 1856. 
Let us have peace—but peace with honor. 
T. Tuomas Fortune. 
Secretary of the Afro-American League of the 
United States, and President of the Afro- 
American League of New York State. 
NEw 


II. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE RACE QUESTION. 


Classification of Races.—There have been a great many methods of 
classifying the races of men in the world. Classification according 
to color, being the most obvious, has probably been the most fre- 
quent. Divisions according to color have never proved satisfactory, 
nor have divisions according fo many other external marks, such as 
stature, figure, features, eyes, hair, nose, instep, bones, or muscles. 

The reason why classifications, according to such marks as these, 
have never proved satisfactory is because, when applied in practice, 
they do not always conform to the real test of life, by which natural 
classification is made. 

Natural classification of all living-things is made by the “survival ” 
of the more competent, and the ‘ elimination ” of the less competent, 
in “the struggle for existence.” The discovery of this principle, and 
its introduction into the study of life in all its phases, have revolu- 
tionized old methods and rearranged modern philosophy. 

We instinctively apply this principle in every-day life. We are 
constantly estimating men and women according to their abilities ‘‘ to 
succeed in the world.” 

We are born with a sense in insecurity on account of rivalry. It is 
an instinctive sense. For this reason we have a natural, innate habit 
of rating and grading men according to ability to succeed and excel, 
which is the natural test. 

Intelligence.—It is a matter of common observation that intelligence 
wins. Consequently, we are constantly estimating our fellow-men 
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according to this qualification. Muscle-strength in competitive life 
comes next to brain-strength, but brain-ability so far transcends this 
and all other qualifications that, comparatively, we need pay no atten- 
tion to them. 

As society grows more and more civilized, all its competitions be- 
come more and more tests of brain-ability—a higher and higher 
premium is placed upon brain-capacity as human society civilizes. 
Man’s specialty, that has lifted him so far above other species, be- 
eomes more and more specialized as inter-human competitions ad- 
vance. Intelligence is the sine qua non of success. 

It is appropriate here to analyze this qualification. It can be very 
properly divided into two elements, ability to think and knowledge. 
Inherent brain-ability, thinking capacity, is one part of intelligence ; 
and accumulated brain-capital, knowledge, is another. These two 
together constitute intelligence. 

Intelligence differs in different individuals and in different races, 
hence the necessity of classifying them, or rating and grading them, 
according to it. 

Education.—Education, that is, artificial schooling, can do a great 
deal toward making an intelligent man. It does it in two ways: 
First, the brain-practice or exercise that it invokes improves brain- 
ability, in the same way that exercise of the muscles improves their 
strength. The first element of intelligence, ability to think, is in- 
creaséd in this way. Secondly, education consists largely in a transfer 
of knowledge from one brain to another ; in this way the second ele- 
ment of intelligence, knowledge, is increased. The objects of educa- 
tion are therefore twofold. 

Sources of Brain-strength.—The improvement of the thinking ability 
of the brain is brought about by the same method that improvement 
of functions of other organs is produced-—solely by functional exer- 
cise. Previous exercise and nothing else gives rise to brain-strength. 
The exercise that gives rise to brain-ability is of two kinds, ancestral 
and individual. Old philosophy, while to some extent it admitted 
individual exercise, tended to ignore ancestral. All men used to be 
considered, at any rate, alike in innate brain ability. 

In the very important and essential particular of brain functions, 
or cerebral capacity, the man may be said to receive ascertain level 
or degree of it, from his ancestry, graded according to their habits of 
thought, and to improve or lower it by his own habits of thought. 

The reason why ancestral exercise or habits of thought are the 
most important in estimating the individual, is because a long line 
of ancestral actions gives fixedness to the tendency in the line of de- 
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scent to repeat them. Methods of thought and habits are established 
by repetition, and much more permanently established by the large 
number of ancestral repetitions than by the fewer individual repeti- 
tions. Sudden variations or changes in the line of descent do not 
become descending traits except after frequent repetitions, ; 

A sudden elevation in the brain-ability of a line by the forced arti- 
ficial education of a low-grade individual, will not be as firmly estab- 
lished in posterity as the high capacity that comes down to another 
individual through ancestry. By far the best foundation to build 
capacity or character upon is that established by ancestral habit. 
The most successful men in society, and the most successful races in 
the world are those, the first element of whose intelligence, ability to 
think, is established by a long line of ancestral practice. 

Elimination.—In the sifting processes of society that grow out of 
competition, it is equally as important to study the causes of elimi- 
nation as to study those of survival. 

Idleness, or non-exercise, of the brain is the natural, and by far the 
most frequent, source of disability and elimination. There are two 
kinds of idleness in society: the one when the whole man is idle, both 
brain and muscles, and the other when there is sufficient muscle ex- 
ercise with but little brain exercise. The wealthy upper classes of 
society furnish most examples of the first kind; the muscle-working 
laboring classes furnish numerous examples of the second kind. 

General healthfulness of system depends principally upon muscle 
exercise. The reason for this is, that in the body all the “ involun- 
tary” parts are developed pari passu with the muscle system. The 
lungs, the heart, the liver, the kidneys, the digestive system, the vas- 
cular system, the lower nervous system, and the reproductive system, 
have tone and strength more in accordance with muscle-strength than 
with brain-strength. A savage or an idiot can have them all in excel- 
lent condition. A certain degree, therefore, of muscle-work, enough 
to keep up the general tone of health in the whole man, is necessary 
for his best brain condition, and for his proper reproductive capacity. 
You cannot separate the brain from the rest of the body. You can- 
not educate and exercise it by itself, and have a ‘perfect man. The 
best men are those that come from all-round work, brain and muscles. 
In the most excellent man, there is an excess of brain-work, but suffi- 
cient muscle-work to insure general health of system. 

We can divide society into two classes: one tending toward con- 
tinuance of descent, “ survival,” the other tending toward suppression 
of descent, “ elimination.” The competitions of society determine the 
results. Elimination is produced by non-reproduction, or by the 
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production of offspring that are suppressed in posterity by reason of 
their unfitness. Brain functions being the kind by which most of 
competitive life is conducted, weak-brained people of necessity oc- 
cupy unfavorable circumstances. The more capable rise out of them, 


. the less capable settle into them. 


' To avoid suppression in competition, with all its attendant evils, is 
the object of most human effort. The fear of suppression, with its 
consequent elimination, urges men to work. 

The accumulation of property has this as its object, men work to 
lift themselves and their families as far as they can above elimination. 
The fear of it haunts everyone. 

The short-sightedness of the man who only works for money for 
his children as a means to prevent them from elimination is often il- 
lustrated by the fact of their subsequent rapid decadence and elimi- 
nation for the lack of brain-ability. The best legacy ever bequeathed 
a child is a brain capable of high thought. The competitions of so- 
ciety are conducted by brain-work, and without it he will be able 
neither to add to nor to hold his property. The idleness of the 
wealthy classes puts them into the eliminating grade. The lack of 
muscle-work and brain-work deteriorates them, so they do not repro- 
duce well, and their offspring, when produced, are unfit not only in 
brain-ability, but in other functions of the body. 

The muscle-working classes of society, especially in the crowded 
society of the cities, perform muscle-work alone, they do little or no 
brain-work. Hence they deteriorate in brain-ability, become narrow- 
minded and vicious, and in the competitions of society have to take 
very unfavorable positions and circumstances. They descend more 
and more into the eliminating grade for this reason. 

Civilized society has most elimination going on in its wealthy idle 
classes who do neither brain-work nor muscle-work, and in its lower la- 
boring classes, who do only muscle-work. The middle classes, who do 
both brain-work and muscle-work, survive best. For these reasons 


.the back country is always providing new material with which to run 


the cities. Mining and manufacturing classes deteriorate because 
they do little or no brain-work, while the farming classes survive and 
continue because they do both muscle-work and brain-work. The re- 
volving currents of competitive life throw off “the unfit” fastest 
from wealthy idle ranks at the top, and grind them out from the 
idle poor ranks at the bottom. The middle currents, that carry the 
main line of survival, furnish their surplus material to both margins. 
This becomes very apparent in watching the course of the lines of 
(escent. The race or nation is most interested in its lines of de- 
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scent. The race is an aggregation of lines of descent, not of individ- 
uals. 

Other Causes of Brain Degeneracy.—I have, I think properly, as- 
signed idleness, non-exercise, as the principal cause of brain degener- 
acy. Degeneracy from brain-idleness we may call a purely physio- 
logical process—it is the result of, and in accordance with, natural 
rules. 

There are other methods of deterioration that are not natural or 
physiological. The brain can be impaired in function by original 
innate defect, as in idiocy ; or it can be impaired by injury or dis- 
ease, asin insanity. Accidents of this kind at once place the person 
in the eliminating class. He only survives by the sympathy and cle- 
mency of his friends. Even the most capable may at times be unable 
to avoid such accidents, but the least capable are most liable to them. 

Another cause of brain degeneracy in ‘modern society is the popu- 
lar and indiscrete use of brain-drugs, There are a number of such 
drugs, whose effect in the body is principally upon brain-structure. 
If it were not for the brain effects of nicotine and alcohol, men would 
never have used them as luxuries. The pleasant feeling that follows 
the use of such drugs is due to their brain-effect. 

The brain is the organ of all sensation. Its delicate colloidal struct- 
ure is exceedingly sensitive to the hardening effect of such drugs. 
To stiffen, harden, or coagulate this structure is to prevent its easy 
activity. This is the ‘‘ subjective” condition of a dulled sensation. 
The man feels less, feels more comfortable, feels better. To feel less, 
to most people, probably to all, is to feel pleasant. All men like it. 
The pleasant, comfortable feeling that follows the use of such drugs is 
not generally known or explained as brain-effect. Ignorance on this 
point is great. The actual injury to the brain, in its ability to think, 
that follows their continued use, is very apparent in society. Next to 
brain-idleness, the use of such drugs tends most to deteriorate and 
impair brain-functions. 

Idleness and brain-drug abuse are most often associated in the 
same person, or in the same class of persons. The degenerate per- 
sons of the richer classes, and the idle, narrow-minded, vicious persons 
of the lower classes, all with a rapid tendency toward elimination, 
heighten their degree of disability and hasten their elimination by 
the use of such agents. In modern society these drugs are very act- 
ive agents in hastening the process of elimination of the “least fit.” 
Some philosophers even advocate their use for this purpose. 

American Society.—I have probably said enough upon these gen- 
eral principles that govern competency and incompetency in society. 
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The subject is too great for a magazine article. I have but given the 
head-notes, the reader can amplify them. 

Suppose we apply these principles briefly to a few matters in soci- 
ety around us. 

We are said to be “a fast people” in America, I presume it is so. 
IT heard a remark not long ago which struck me as containing a great 
deal of truth. The person stated that our “ fastness” is as much 
illustrated by the rapidity with which the ranks in our society change, 
as by anything else, The changes in our top-ranks, at any rate, ave 
very marked and rapid. The “ bottom-rail” gets to the top in Ameri- 
ca easily, but it does not stay there ; it goes back to the bottom even 
more quickly. Our society has a broad central current in it—the 
better the country the broader this current, The persons composing 
it do both muscele- and brain-work, This makes us, upon the whole, 
a progressive people. While the rigid society and the crowded ranks 
of the old countries do not exist here, so as to prevent progressive, 
improving thought among our muscle-workers, and so as to narrow 
down and grind out the poorer classes, and while for these reasons 
we are not eliminating so fast from the bottom, still we are elimina- 
ting more rapidly from the top. 

There is room in America ; the capable can readily rise. We pride 
ourselves on this fact. But why the descendants of the successful so 
numerously and rapidly take the course toward elimination is a seri- 
ous question. They are non-prolific, and the descendants who are 
produced show deterioration in other organs besides the brain, so 
that, although parental care may have furnished sufficient property, so 
that competitions for a living may not molest them, they deteriorate 
and eliminate rapidly from failures in other organs. And if competi- 
tive life gains access to them at all, so as to put their brain-capacity 
to its natural test, they lose property and fall rapidly into the elim- 
inating ranks of the poor. There seems to be much inherent insta- 
bility in American descent. While brain-idleness and_brain-drug 
abuse get in their usual work, there seem to be additional conditions 
of weakness. I believe our nervousness, for which we are noted, 
and the instability of our successful classes, can be explained by our 
composition. 

Most of our people are removed only one or two generations from 
European ancestry. In those old countries, by reason of their crowded 
condition, all the social strata are fixed. There is little or no chance 
_ for their under classes to improve. Habits of thought have become 
fixed by generations of the same kind of work. Thought or thinking 
among their laboring classes, who compose much the larger proportion 
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_of our immigrants, is confined in narrow channels. Sudden libera- 
tion in America, coupled with moneyed success, begets in such people 
unusual brain-exercise. ‘They do more thinking than they ever did 
before, on a broader basis, especially in the rural districts. Upon the 
whole this is a progressive step ; but those who rise to the top by 
wealth, or even fall into the rapid currents of American ways, have 
varied too suddenly from their ancestral habits for stability. In 
whatever department of life you start a sudden or decided variation, 
whether among plants or animals, in color, shape, or habits, at once 
you beget unreliability in the line of descent. 

Such new thoughts aud methods as the descendants of imported 
Kuropeans find in America, have not been practised lony enough in 
their lines of descent to insure stability, On the contrary, the sud- 
den change begets unreliability and variation. When you combine 
idleness, brain-drug abuse, and inherent American instability in the 
same person, the process of elimination runs rapidly. Sudden wealth 
furnishes ready means for all three, and the descendants of the suc- 
cessful in America frequently take that course. 

I think I eam correct in stating that many successful brains in 
America do not breed true to type because of our varied habits. It 
takes several generations to fix a trait or type. This is one point of 
weakness with us asa nation. When riches alone are the foundation 
on which such families rest, to obtain which is the principal object of 
most of our competitions, it seldom takes more than one or two gen- 
erations to show such lines degenerated and eliminated. Every 
American community is full of illustrations. 

The only safe person, the only safe line of descent, is the one able 
to compete. Ability is only kept up by the method that originates 
it, namely, continuous brain-activity. 

It may be some satisfaction to the jealous and envious communist, 
and some encouragement to the industrious poor man, to know that 
we have no fixed upper crust to our American society. The idleness 
of the rich soon makes room at the top. 


Tue Puystotoay or THE Rack Question. 


The Indians in America.—The rank and grade of races can be 
worked out on the same general principles as those by which we esti- 
mate individuals in society. The degree and kind of inherent brain- 
ability that belongs to a race is the qualification on which its excel- 
lence and its success in competition depend. This capacity is due 
to previous race habits of thought, what we call civilization is due to 
the excellent thinking capacity of a people. There is no way of trans- 
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ferring this ability. The only way for a person or a race to become, 
as accomplished as another is to go through the same practice that 
leads up to that degree of accomplishment. The degree of civilization 
that a race presents is in accordance with its ability. If an inferior 
race has presented to it the civilization of a superior one, it accepts 
and maintains it just at the level of its ability. In other words, all 
races do not civilize alike. A few years ago we used to condemn “the 
heathen” severely because they would not civilize, and explain it as 
wilful perverseness on their part. A more rational and satisfactory 


explanation is now given: we recognize that they civilize in propor- — 


tion to their several abilities to do so. 

The islands of the Pacific are good illustrations of this fact. About 
equally isolated, European civilization reached them with about the 
same opportunities. It is a remarkable fact that those whose inhab- 
itants, by color, features, language, and other tests that ethnologists 
use, have shown themselves to be descendants of the more advanced 
races of Eastern Asia, have civilized in a much more rapid ratio than 
those whose inhabitants are descendants of races of Southern Asia and 
Africa. The Sandwich Islands and Madagascar are notable examples 
of this fact. The Japanese to-day are accepting European civilization 
rapidly. They are rising into marked prominence on the east of. 
Asia like England did west of Europe ; and since they have opened 
their doors to the activity of the world, they bid fair in the near fu- 
ture to rival the most advanced nations. 

The island of Hayti, off our own coast, is in soil and climate a most 
excellent country. When the French controlled it the form of govern- 
ment was of a high grade, and it was well equipped in material re- 
sources. The machinery of European civilization proved to be of too 
complex a character for its African inhabitants, consequently they 
have lapsed back into anarchy and barbarism. 

Wherever a European race, as in North America, has invaded and 
fully occupied the territory of a savage race, as a rule the savages 
have melted away in the presence of them. Where the English have 
occupied Australia and New Zealand this is the case also. As a rule, 
savages die out and disappear in the presence of the civilized, particu- 
larly if they are sufficiently near or intermingled to become an intc- 
gral part of the same community. 

We may partly explain their rapid disappearance by the sudden 
and forced changes in their habits of living. They cannot adjust 
themselves or their lines of descent to the methods of civilized life so 
rapidly as the circumstances require. Most wild animals, particularly 
the untamable, notwithstanding the most assiduous care on the part 
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of their keepers, become non-prolific, defective in descent, and die 
out. Most savages do so too. All do so whose habits of life and 
character unfit them from becoming subjects or slaves. Untamable 
animals disappear for the same reasons that the savages do. The 
American Indians and the inhabitants of Australia and New Zealand 
are examples of this method of elimination. 

There are also other methods of elimination of savages, even in 
those cases where the inherent character of the race is not antagonis- 
tic to the superior race, so as to necessitate their forced subjection or 
their being held in durance on account of their dangerous habits. 
Some races are submissive and acquiescent in disposition, but even 
they disappear in time in the presence of the superior race. In civil- 
ized society, whero all the individuals are of the. same race, those 
classes are eliminated most rapidly who inherently have the least 
brain-capacity. Poverty and vice are the results most often of in- 
competency. Unfavorable circumstances surround the least capable 
because they have not the ability to rise outof them. Such members 
of society are least able to avoid elimination. 

When you bring an inferior race in contact with a superior, if the 
inferior does not antagonize so as to be killed out, it naturally takes 
its level in the civilized society. The incompetent of the civilized 
race naturally fall into the course of most rapid elimination, and so 
do the savages. They both rapidly eliminate for like reasons. 

“The poor Indian” is rapidly disappearing in the presence of the 
European ; in the first place, because he has no adjustability in him 
to the new forced conditions, he ceases to reproduce, and becomes 
defective in descent for the same reason that the hyena and the eagle 
do ; in the second place, in those instances where he does commingle 
peaceably, his inherent ability to think is no higher than that of the 
low-grade whites, he therefore eliminates rapidly. in the competitions 
of civilized society., He takes the vicious, idle, unhealthful grade 
because he cannot go higher. In order to preserve these races at all, 
the government has to isolate them from the competitions and the 
vices of civilized society on their reservations, It will take hun- 
dreds of years of natural and artificial selection, by education and 
training, to render the few who will be left, when governmental pro- 
tection is removed, capable of taking their stand in competitive civil- 
ized life. On the contrary, the causes of elimination in their case 
seem to prevail rapidly over those of survival, notwithstanding the 
philanthropic efforts to prevent it. Brain-ability cannot be trans- 
ferred, and to train it from a savage to a civilized grade is a slow 
process, through long generations. 
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There is abundant archeological evidence to show that there once 
existed in America, long before its discovery by the Europeans, a 
race which had advanced to a high degree of civilization. The relics 
of this former greatness extend along the west side of America from 
the United States to Bolivia. The original Mexicans and Peruvians, 
as found by the Spaniards, were the last relics of this former civiliza- 
tion in its stage of dotage and decline. They were in a worse con- 
dition of senile decline than the ancient Asiatics and Egyptians when 
conquered by the Greeks and Romans, or than these nations them- 
selves after they waxed rich and imbecile, when they were attacked 
by their Aryan relatives from the-north ; for when the Mexicans and 
Peruvians were attacked by the Spaniards they tumbled into a mass 
of mere human rubbish, and are probably now just beginning to see 
light through their ‘ dark ages.” 

The Araucanian Indians further down the coast, whom the Span- 
iards found more irrepressible than their relatives in Peru and Mexi- 
co, of all the aborigines of North and South America have proved 
most capable of appreciating and appropriating European civilization. 
They now hold their own in Chili along with the Europeans, and 
contribute largely to the advanced stand of that republic. 

The African in America.—It will be interesting to apply physiolog- 
ical principles to the solution of another much vexed question. We 
have in the southern portion of the United States an intimate com- 
mingling of two very unlike races of men. A few generations ago 
the Europeans imported a large number of Africans as slaves. It is 
very interesting, from our physiological standpoint, to study the ef- 
fects of the “institution of slavery” upon the two races. 

The African, when imported, was a very low-grade savage. The 
tribes captured and offered for sale on the west coast of Africa were the 
weakest and lowest. With very rare exceptions, no members of the 
better tribes of the interior ever reached the coast. To these Africans 
slavery was no new condition. In Africa it was, and is, their usual 
condition. The African’s character and disposition made him good 
material out of which to make slaves. That is the reason he was se- 
lected. The natives of the West Indies melted away as slaves by the 
hundreds of thousands: in a few years, like the untamable animals. 
The Spaniards enslaved them at once after their discovery, but had 
soon to import Africans to take their places. Of these natives there 
is hardly now a relic. 

In America the African was made rapidly to adopt the dress, cus- 
toms, language, and conventionalities of the Europeans. Although 
intimately commingled in the society of the whites, he did not take 
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the usual course of an inferior race under such circumstances. As a 
slave he was removed from the usual causes of elimination. His in- 
herent brain-ability was not put to the usual test. His “survival” or 
‘elimination ” did not depend upon his own wits. He did not feel 
the force of competitive life, nor did the interest of his master allow 
him to take the idle, vicious, degenerating course which such races 
usually do in civilized society. The unhealthy habits of vicious 
classes of his grade he was not allowed to assume. By his forced 
system of labor his muscles were regularly exercised, diseases were 
corrected and prevented as far as possible. In this way his general 
health was brought to a high level. He was encouraged to propagate. 

The more active and intelligent he became, the more profitable he 
was to his master. His education, to state it at its worst, was limit- 
ed to his master’s interest; still, at its worst, it was at a much 
higher level than he had ever reached before. Not only his teaching, 
but his association, forced European habits and civilization upon his 
attention ; while in many cases, by no means exceptional, special 
efforts of his master and others were directed to his mental and 
moral instruction. He was compelled to adopt or conform to sys- 
tems of morality, chastity, and religion, even though they were above 
the level of his easy maintenance. All such things, I have shown, are 
run at a grade commensurate with ability. 

Very few men work for the benefit of others disinterestedly. The 
Southern whites were by no means natural missionaries. They were 
not model exceptions to the rest of mankind; but to attribute to 
them the lowest motive, and to put the worse construction on all their 
efforts in behalf of the negro, is to admit that they were all done 


selfishly. Still, these Southern whites did better missionary work | 


than has ever been accomplished before in the same length of time 
on such material. The results of their work stand out to-day more 
like a gigantic miracle than anything else in history. The discipline 
of slavery wrought the change rapidly. 

At the close of his servitude the negro had been raised several de- 
grees higher in brain-capacity. He is still far below the European, 
but has wonderfully improved in this particular over what he was ; 
in addition he came forth a sober, healthy, and prolific race. 

But what about the effects of slavery upon the whites? Non-exer- 
cise of the muscles and brain-inactivity, with, in many cases, brain- 
drug abuse, tell woeful tales along the lines of Southern heredity. An 
easy sufficiency of support was a rule with a large proportion of 
Southern whites. They were no exceptions to the natural rules that 
have characterized mankind over the whole world and throughout all 
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history, not to work if a competency can be had without it. This was 
the condition with a very large proportion, if not a large majority, of 
the slave-holders. As in every other society, the few who continued 
to improve or to hold to their original Aryan ability did so by keep- 
ing active. Some did work; not all were idle ; and the general run 
of slave government and plantation management was the practice of a 
high order of thought. Properly done, for the interest of the slave 
and of the master, such work gave exercise in a broad field ; it tended 
toward improvement in administrative ability, and in generous broad- 
mindedness. The slave-holders, too, were generally planters, not liv- 
ing in large towns or cities, and when they worked had all the advan- 
tages that accrue from brain- and muscle-work in the back country. 
They had to forethink and to provide. In this way an exceptional 
few excellent lines of descent were created ; but a large majority of 
the slave-holders lived without brain-work or muscle-work. This was 
particularly the case with the women. The general effect of slavery 
on the slave-holding whites was seriously deteriorative. _ 


The poor whites, the muscle-working whites, were effectually driven 


out of the field of competition by negro labor. They did not come 
into competition with negro ability, for all the negro labor was 
planned and managed by the best white ability. The negro did not 
compete on his own brain-ability. This state of things produced such 
a complete monopoly of all manual labor that it effectually swept the 
field. Throughout all the slave sections there was no room for any 
other laborers. The poor whites were consequently driven into out- 
side mountainous and unfertile sections, where their unfavorable, iso- 
lated, and scattered lives tended to lower their original Aryan abili- 
ties ; and so complete was their separation that they tended to develop 
into a distinct class of people, with peculiar manners and dialects. 

The profits of the balance-sheet.of slavery largely lie on the negro’s 
side of the account. 

To-day ‘‘the New South” is starting up with renewed activity. A 
very casual observation will show that it is an altogether Aryan activ- 
ity. Activity of brain and muscle alone gives strength, so the section 
is improving. 

The negro is now put into industrial competition, and takes the 

grade of his brain-ability. The sifting processes of survival and 
elimination now have effect on him in accordance with natural 
laws. His excellent physical condition and his reproductive capacity, 
largely the result of his condition in slavery, will continue with him 
for some time to come, though there are very evident signs of in- 
creasing elimination, especially in the towns and cities. Idleness and 
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vice are beginning to have their effects. Such natural processes work 
slowly on whole races. 

Large sections of the South of most fertile soil, are almost wholly 
given up to the negro. In these sections unthriftiness and desola- 
tion are becoming more and more apparent, as the whites are gradu- 
ally forsaking them. It is not profitable for the whites to remain in 
these localities. A natural solution of the race question is being 
worked out in this way. Separation, so far as the whites are con- 
cerned, is, of course, the best answer to it. 

Although to a considerable extent thrown on his own resources, 
the negro is still under the tutelage of the European. There is 
abundant latitude for him to exercise brain and muscle. The few 
“ naturally selected ” members of the race, and those “artificially se- 
lected ” by the education and training of their friends, are improving, 
taking on, in the competitions of social life, a tendency toward sur- 
vival. Education, however, does not beget the permanent improve- 
ment of the line of descent that long ancestral activity insures. A 
few “selected ” lines will probably survive, but a very large majority, 
as increased popalation draws stronger the strifes of competition, 
will take faster and faster the eliminating course. When the negro 
becomes of himself an industrious brain-worker, painstaking and 
persevering, he will drain himself up to ability to compete. This is 
the only course. It cannot be donated. 

Much has been said about the antagonism of the races. The negro 
will have to be very materially changed from his present status of 
brain-ability before he will become a source of danger to the whites. 
‘Whenever a conflict occurs, in arms, in politics, or in trade, the pres- 
ent negro is uniformly outwitted. He will always be regarded as 
an alien. The occupation of the country and its civilization are not 
his work. All know it. It is not the competition or the antagonism 
of the negro in the South that is in any degree a serious question, 
but his incubus. The incubus of African incompetency weighs 
down the country. The Aryan has to carry the African on his 
shoulders. 

The serious question for the whites to solve.is, how to endure the 
long process of the black race’s improvement. The natural course of 
survival and elimination grinds exceedingly slowly. This, however, 
is the only way; there is no short-cut ; every other race has had 
to go through its slow stages; the African, although his sentimental 
friends would have him so, is no exception to the natural rule. 

The lesson to be learned from an observation of the laws that gov- 
ern human improvement and social advancement in populating a 
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country, is to take advantage of improved races wherever they exist. 
The worst step ever taken was the importation of Africans into this 
country. And the best policy in the future is to prevent any more 
importations of low-grade races, whether they come from the elimin- 
ating classes of Europe, or from the barbarous or semi-barbarous 
types of Asia or Africa. Such material is a poor foundation to build 
civilization upon. Civilization will not grow in such a soil. 
J. T. Searcy, M.D. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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Suortty after the cession of Louisiana to the United States the tide 
of emigration to this newly acquired American territory began to set 
in with a vigor which gradually increased every year, and in 1808 it 
had already reached large proportions. Among the emigrants there 
was a French painter of the name of Mouchette. He was an artist of 
great talent, and had been induced to come to New Orleans by a 
young Louisianian of the name of Guy De La Houssaye, who had 
become acquainted with him in France. That acquaintance had 
grown into intimate friendship, and they had travelled together all 
over Europe. 

Under the patronage of De La Houssaye, and by the force of his own ; 
merit, Mouchette had obtained much success as an oil portrait painter, 
and his labors were handsomely remunerated by a population whose 
liberality was proverbial, even at that epoch of limited wealth. His ; 
studio, at the corner of Royal and St. Peter Streets, wasa roomy one, 
in a two-story wooden house which has since made way for a three 
story brick edifice that presents a frigid white-washed fagade to the 
two streets on which it fronts. His friend, De La Houssaye, who had 
been in early life sent to France to be educated, was himself no mean 
miniature painter, but this talent he cultivated merely as an amateur, 
for he was rich. He had lost both his parents when he was only ten 
years old. Fortunately his tutor and guardian had been an honest 
and sagacious man of business, who managed skilfully the estate of 
lis ward, and De La Houssaye, when he came of age, found himself the 
proprietor of valuable and unencumbered rural and urban property. 

Bound together by old ties of companionship and by the same 
artistic tastes, Mouchette and De La Houssaye continued to see much f 
of each other in New Orleans, and Mouchette’s studio was a lounging 
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resort for De La Houssaye, who, one day, sauntering into it, had his 
attention attracted by the full-length portrait of a woman. He looked 
at it steadily for a quarter of an hour, as if entranced. Then throw- 
ing himself on a sofa, on which he took a recumbent position, he 
pointed at the portrait, which was in front of him, and said to 
Mouchette : 

‘** Whose portrait is that? Whence does it come? It was not here 
yesterday.” 

“It was here yesterday, but brought in only after you had left my 
studio by your friend Landry, to be repaired ; for, as you see, it has 
been badly damaged by an accident. Who the original is I do not 
know ; for I was much engaged at the moment, and did not inquire.” 

“Thank heaven!” replied De La Houssaye, “it is only the lower 
part of the figure which is injured ; for it is a splendid work, done 
by a master’s hand. The glorious face remains unimpaired. What 
a soul beams through those blue eyes, which are as deep and trans- 
parent as the ether above our heads! And really you do not know 
who she is?” 

“T do not know. The fact is, that I did not much care if the orig- 
inal, should she be yet alive, possess the beauty with which she is 
clothed on that canvas ; for I am not of your amorous disposition. 
Bah! She may be dead, or she may have become an old woman as 
wrinkled as a boiled apple.” 

“Monster that you are! What a supposition! Iam sure that she 
is only twenty-five and more beautiful than her portrait.” 

“ Acreed, if thereby I can please your romantic fancy.” 

A profound silence ensued. Mouchette concentrated all his atten- 
tion on the copy he was making of an oil portrait of the Marquis of 
Casa Calvo, one of the late governors of Louisiana, bespoken by one 
who regretted the departure of the Spanish domination under which 
he had long lived. De La Houssaye took out a pure “ Havana” from 
a dainty, small morocco-leather cigar-case, which he returned to his 
coat pocket, and reclining on the sofa of which he had taken posses- 
sion, now followed with a pensive eye the puffs of the curling smoke 
that issued from his lips, and now looked intently at the painting 
which represented the ideal object of his admiration. Suddenly he 
exclaimed : 

** Mouchette ! ” 

“Well! What is it?” 

“By St. Paul! Do you know that I am in love for the first time?” 

“By Jove! I have known you in love a hundred times.” 

“No such thing. Those loves, as you call them, were only fleeting 
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fancies which never came from the heart. I pride myself, as you are 
aware, on being a natural-born plysiognomist. I am never deceived 
about a man or a woman. I tell you that this woman whose features 
on that canvas I have been studying has no superior on earth. If 
she is living, and is as young as she there stands, answering my scru- 
tiny with the counter-scrutiny of her calm, sky-blue eyes, I will 
escalade heaven, of which she is worthy, to marry her and be happy 
forever.” 

The painter laid down his palette and brush on a small table stand- 
ing close to him, and jocosely said to De La Houssaye: ‘If she is in 
the power of a husband, what then? Will you play the Don Juan, 
as you are generally but too inclined to do?” 

‘Never! There is no Don Juan where there is true love ; for true 
love breeds respect. Strange as it may appear to you, and as it 
appears to my own self, there is arising in my heart a feeling which 
has transformed me into a new man. I confess that Iam amazed at 
it. There is witchery in that portrait.” 

“Tf your imaginary Dulcinea belongs already to some fortunate 
mortal, and you do not play the Don Juan with her, what will you do?” 

“Fly to a monastery, turn monk, and go as a missionary among 
the heathen.” 

“ Heaven forbid! I will rather suppose, for your sake and for mine, 
that she is free ; for Iam not disposed to lose a friend and entertain 
the idea of your being roasted alive by savages. But even should she 
be in a condition to accept your allegiance, there might remain some 
other unsurmountable obstacles.” 

“That may be ; but there is nothing so desperate that I will not 
attempt to win such a prize. I shall succeed or perish.” 

“Will you never cease, De Lx Houssaye, to be a madcap ?”’ 

“If I have ever been a madcap, I have ceased to-day to be one. I 
am sobered forever.” 

“Well, my dear Pygmalion, may Venus be as favorable to you as 
she was to him whose name I have transferred to you, and give flesh 
and blood to the creation of your imagination !” 

* It will not be Venus.” 

* What will it be?” 

“ The irresistible force of an unconquerable will.” 

At this moment there entered an individual whom the painter 
addressed in these words: “Monsieur Landry, you come at the very 
nick of time ; for your friend, De La Houssaye, is dying to know who 
is the original of this portrait which you brought to me. He main- 
tains that she must be a perfection of a woman.” 
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“He is right,” replied Landry. ‘It is impossible to imagine a good 
quality which she does not possess. My cousin is the very salt of 
the earth.” 

De La Houssaye sprang from the sofa, and said to Mouchette 
triumphantly : ‘‘ Will you still doubt the divination with which the 
physiognomist is gifted?” 

“ Her name,” continued Landry, ‘is Célestine de Miramon. She is 
a widow ; her husband was killed in a duel three years ago.” 

De La Houssaye clapped his hands in a transport of joy, threw up 
his hat to the ceiling, and exclaimed: “Thanks be rendered to you, 
O my presentiments! You have never yet proved false tome! You 
are my guardian angels!” 

Then turning to Landry, he said: ‘‘ My dear fellow, you must lose 
no time in introducing me to your cousin.” 

“Tam sorry to tell you,” replied Landry, ‘that this is impossible. 
My cousin lives on her sugar plantation twenty miles below Baton 
Rouge. Her mother is her only society. She has not yet parted 
with her mourning weeds, and will receive no visitors ; she has abso- 
lutely and peremptorily rejected all solicitations to that effect.” 

Turning from De La Houssaye to the painter, he said to the latter : 
“Monsieur Mouchette, when will you begin to repair the painting, 
and when will you have finished ? ” 

“To-morrow, Monsieur Landry, and in ten days it will be ready 
to be delivered to you.” 

Landry bowed to the gentlemen and went out. De La Houssaye 
resumed his seat and seemed to be in a brown study for a long while. 
At last he rose and said: ‘ Mouchette, the repairing of this painting 
will be a difficult job. Iam curious to see how you willdoit. I 
suppose that you have no objection to my coming every day and look- 
ing on while you work ?” 

“Of course not, my dear fantastic friend. What objection can I 
have? Please yourself.” 

The next day De La Houssaye was at his post, side by side with 
the painter, and intently bent on noticing every touch of his delicate 
brush. On the ninth day he did not come. On the tenth he reap- 
peared, and looking at the portrait, the restoration of which was 
complete, he said : ‘“‘ Mouchette, your work issuperb. Now I wish to 
have your opinion on some bit of work of my own,” and opening his 
under-vest he pulled out a medallion pendent from his neck by a blue 
ribbon. This he showed to Mouchette, who seemed to be much star. 
tled at the sight, and exclaimed : 

“This is marvellous! How could you, without the model before 
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your eyes, draw from mere recollection a portrait, not only so strik- 
ingly true in its likeness, but also exquisitely finished in all its details. 
It is a chef-d'@uvre and a prodigy.” 

“Tt is not astonishing at all, [looked into my heart, and T painted 
from the image which dwella therein,” 

“But, De La Houssaye, it is a grows indiseretion,” 

“Not in the least. Where is the indiscretion to wear, concealed 
in my bosom, the portrait of her who shall be my wife?” 

A few days after this incident, De La Houssaye was seized with an 
irresistiblé wish to spend some time on his plantation, which he had 
visited but once or twice since his return from France. This planta- 
tion was forty miles below the Miramon estate and situated on the 
same side of the Mississippi River. He spoke to everybody of his 
new-born passion for agriculture. Besides, he was under the im- 
pression that his hitherto much-trusted overseer was becoming neg- 
lectful. He felt bound to attend personally to his interests in that 
locality. Therefore he bade adieu to his numerous friends for some 
months to come. Only one of those friends suspected his real mo- 
tive. It was Mouchette. 

On the day fixed for his departure he said to his black body ser- 
vant, who was packing his master’s wardrobe: “Jean, how do you 
like going to the plantation ?” 

“ Master,” replied Jean, submissively, ‘I like all that you like.” 

Something now must be said of the relations existing between this 
master and this slave, who were born on the same day. The mother 
of Jean had been the wet-nurse of De La Houssaye, whose mother, 
on account of ill-health, found that she was unable to perform these 
tender functions. Hence they were foster brothers, and had grown 
up together. Both were thirty years old when the occurrence took 
place which I am to relate. 

De La Houssaye, who was an only child, had been much spoiled 
by his parents, of whom he was the idol, and this contributed to 
develop the intense wilfulness with which he was born and which 
never was checked for a single moment. After their almost simulta- 
neous death, it was proposed to the boy, who was then ten years old, 
to send him to France to be educated, He peremptorily refused, unless 
there were sent with him his “ black mammy” with her son, his com- 
panion from infancy. The tutor and guardian remonstrated with his 
ward on the absurdity of the demand. But the boy was stubborn. 
On his being threatened with the use of force to carry him on board 
ship, he swore that, if this were attempted, he would throw himself 
from the vessel into the river or the sea. For several days the strug- 
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gle went on between the kind-hearted tutor and his refractory ward, 
who showed such fierce determination that his aged and friendly 
adversary at last succumbed. ‘ Mammy” and Jean embarked with 
their young master and landed safely at Havre, “Mammy” died in 
that foreign land; and after fifteen years of absence Jean and his 
master returned to Louisiana, Jean had picked up some education, 
and became a perfect Parisian valet de chambre, without enumerating 
other qualifications, speaking French correctly and with the proper 
accent. So proud was he of it, that he never could be induced to 
condescend to utter one word of the Creole patois of his race. 

After this explanation we must follow master and slave to the plan- 
tation, to which they had gone by land on the road that ran along the 
river —for in those days there were no steamboats, nor other available 
water craft, to stem swiftly the mighty current of the Mississippi. 
Travelling twenty miles a day, and stopping for dinner at some 
friend’s house, where he rested for the night, it took De Li Houssaye 
three days to reach his plantation. Everywhere on the road his Yan- 
kee carriage—a new sight by the by—and his spirited Kentucky 
horses excited much admiration. 

De La Houssaye, after a ride on horseback with his overseer to 
survey his well-cultivated fields, and after having given a liberal 
gratuity to every one of his negroes, who crowded the house to wel- 
come a master wiom they saw so rarely, paid no more attention to 
what was passing around him than if he had remained in New Orleans. 
He took a sudden fancy to go frequently to Baton Rouge (still 
remaining at that epoch in the hands of the Spaniards), for no other 
purpose than to visit an officer of that nation, of whose company he 
affected to have become exceedingly fond. On these occasions, Jean, 
who acted as his coachman, noticed that, whenever they passed in front 
of the Miramon plantation his master would order him to moderate 
the gait of the horses, and leaned out of the carriage the better to sur- 
vey the premises, like a strategist who examines the ground on which 
he is to give battle. Jean wondered at what it meant; and would, 
in imitation of his master, and without having any special object in 
view, take also a steady look at the locality. Fronting the public road was 
a strong iron gate, over which rose a massive brick arch, surmounted 
with a rampant lion of stone, holding in his mouth a bronze tablet on 
which was chiselled a coat of arms. This gate opened upon a long 
avenue of live oaks that led to the dwelling, and was of monumental 
solidity. 

Jean had become in Paris not only an accomplished valet de cham- 
bre, but also a scientific hostler and coachman. To him had been spe- 
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cially confided the care of the two fiery Kentucky horses. Early one 
morning, when Jean entered De La Houssaye’s chamber to perform 
his ordinary functions, his master said to him: ‘Jean, how are the 
horses?” 

“First rate, only they are too wild. I have fed them highly ac- 
cording to your order, although they have been three days without 
working. So the devil seems to be in them.” 

“Tam glad of it,” said De La Houssaye. “I wish ascore of devils 
to be in them to-day.” 

Jean crossed himself, for he was a good Catholic, and looked inquis- 
itively at his master. 

* Jean,” continued De La Houssaye, “I need you in a rash enter- F 
prise that may cost me my life, but on which depends my happiness, . 
if I succeed. It grieves me, however, to think that it would also ex- 
pose you to be killed.” 

Without showing any surprise, or any other emotion whatever, 
Jean answered ; “ Master, you have only to command, I will obey.” 

“Obey!” echoed De La Houssaye. “No such thing, Jean,  Al- 
though you still choose to call me master and to continue to pass 
for my slave, you well know that I set you free long ago by an official 
act, Therefore answer me asa free man, Will you consent to run 
the risk of being killed or maimed for my sake ?” 

“Why not?” was the prompt and short answer. 

“Jean,” said De La Houssaye, hardly controlling his emotion, 
“your why not is superb, although your simple soul does not know 
it. Now, listen. We start immediately for Baton Rouge. At the 
Miramon plantation I want you to dash my carriage against the 
massive gate and smash tho vehicle into splinters, so a8 to make it 
appear that the horses ran away and were the cause of the accident. 
If I am killed, and you survive, remember that my will is in that desk. 
I bequeath to you ten thousand dollars. If you and I survive, the 
same donation stands good, Now, my brave fellow, be quick ; we 
sleep half-way to night at Duplantier’s ; harness the horses, and may 
Heaven favor you and me!” 

“Amen!” said Jean, solemnly. 

On the following day, about 2 p.m., a negro rushed into the parlor 
where Widow Miramon was with her mother and told them, with the 
wildest excitement, of a dreadful accident that had happened at the 
gate of the oak avenue. The overseer was sent in hot haste to ascertain 
what it was. He soon reported that two runaway horses had rushed 
full speed upon the iron gate which they had battered down ; that 
both were killed ; that the carriage was smashed into fragments ; that 
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a gentleman was lying unconscious and apparently dead on the road ; 
and that his coachman, a negro, who was much bruised, but not 
seriously hurt, was sobbing in such an agony of despair over the body 
of his master, that nothing could. .be extracted from him as to who 
the gentleman was. The two ladies were really much distressed, and 
not a little annoyed at the foreseen consequences for themselves of 
the accident. But there was but one course to pursue. They or- 
dered the gentleman to be brought on an improvised litter to the 
house, where he was put to bed in a state of still complete insensi- 


bility, and a doctor was immediately sent for with the utmost speed. | 


After due examination the man of medical science reported that 
there was a eoncussion of the brain ; but expressed the hope that, 
if what he prescribed had the expected effect, the patient, after a 
night of repose, would probably come to his senses on the next day, 
adding, however, that unfortunately one of the legs was so badly 
fractured, that he feared amputation would be necessary, but that 
he would not give a positive opinion before consulting with one of 
his confréres, 

Woe will now transcribe fragments of a correspondence that was 
kept up at that time between Widow Célestine Miramon and her 
schoolmate and friend, Madame Amélie Landry, who resided in New 
Orleans. 


‘*OAKLAND, September 15, 1808. 

“My Dear Amiéttiz—What a strange event has, on the first of this 
month, fallen like a bombshell into the monotonous tranquillity of 
our solitude! Mother and myself have hardly yet recovered from the 
commotion, ‘Two runaway horses killed at our front gate! The gate 
itself, though of iron, twisted out of all shape! A carriage reduced 
to atoms! A gentleman, apparently dead, brought to our house! A 
distracted negro, who does nothing but sob at the foot of his master's 
bed ; who will not consent to be consoled, and hardly to take food, 
and who is as dumb as an oyster about the past, present, and future 
of him over whom he moans! A consultation of two doctors, who 
agreed, contrary to their usage, on the same thing—which was the 
inevitable amputation of one of the unfortunate man’s legs, fractured 
in several places! Obstinate refusal of the patient, who is determined 
to die rather than submit to the operation! Dr. Girodet, our old 
family physician, has informed us that he has very little hope to save 
him, and affirms that, even in case he survives, he will not, for a 
considerable time, be in a condition to be removed. He positively 
says that it is impossible for the present to, transport his patient 
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for a long distance on our wretched roads without fatal results. So 
mother and I are to be the nurses of this stranger for an indefinite 
length of time. Fancy us as impromptu Sisters of Charity! What 
do you think of it? Howawkwarditis! But we must submit witha 
good grace to the unavoidable. A propos, I discover that I omit to 
mention his name—Guy De La Houssaye. He travels much in Europe, 
where he was educated ; back only two or three years ago to Louisi- 
ana, of which he is a native ; has resided all this time in New Orleans, 
and had been only a few days on his plantation, which is forty miles 


‘below ours, when this accident occurred. He was on his way to 


Baton Rouge to visit a friend. This we have extorted from his black 
servant, who seems disposed to be very reticent, and is far from being 
as communicative as those of his race generally are. It is wonderful! 
Is it by command of his master, with whom we have exchanged but 
very few words—for his sufferings are great, and most of the time he 
is in a state of stupor, occasioned, I suppose, partly by his fall and 
partly by the narcotics administered to him. By the by, do you know 
anything about this De La Houssaye? The negro will not talk at all- 
Stupid fellow! There is no impropriety, or indiscretion, in trying to 


know something about our guest. No, I was wrong. This negro _ 


is not stupid. On the contrary, he is remarkably intelligent—half 
educated. How devoted he is to his master! How watchful day and 
night! It is truly attendrissant. He hovers over the sick man asa 
mother would over her sick child ! 

“ P. S.—I have been hesitating, Ido not know why, about mention- 
ing a strange incident, or rather a strange coincidence. Has Monsieur 
De La Houssaye a sister, or is he engaged to anybody? When he 
was senseless, Doctor Girodet, on trying to ascertain the extent of his 
injuries, and making a thorough examination to that effect, found on 
his person a medallion which astonished him so much that he brought 
it to mother and me. It is the portrait of a young woman whose 
likeness to me is wonderful, but much more beautiful than I have ever 
pretended to be. I have heard and read of such likenesses, but I 
never could have believed such a freak of nature to be possible, at 
least to this extent. I need not say that the medallion was immedi- 
ately replaced where it was.” 


‘* NEw ORLEANS, October 1, 1808. 
‘*My Dear Citestine.—Truly your letter of September 15th has 
been a surprise. Monsieur Guy De La Houssaye is well known. 
He is rich, of gentle birth, handsome (you have the opportunity to 
judge ofthis latter qualification), spirituel, charming in every respect— 
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a breaker of hearts, on dit. Ihave but a very superficial acquaintance 
with him. But of this I am sure, he has no sister, nor is he reported 
to be in the slightest degree disposed to matrimony. JNo rumor to 
his detriment has ever reached my ears, except that he is suspected 
of being too much addicted to gallantry. He and my husband are 
intimate. When I mentioned the accident to Emile, he looked much 
concerned, but when I cautiously introduced the subject of the medal- 
lion he smiled in a way which made me infer that he knew something 
about it. I pushed him as far as I thought I could permit myself to 
go; but he turned it off, saying, ‘What do you care about such 
‘things! It is probably the portrait of some—how shall I express 
it?—some Cleopatra whose Antony he is.’ I became indignant. 
‘What!’ I exclaimed. ‘Such a creature and my angelic Célestine 
. looking alike and mentioned in connection with each other! It is 
an outrage to think of it.’ He laughed, kissed me, and begged me 
not to be angry. Are not men odious? But no; my dear Emile is 
never odious. He is only a little provoking at times—just to tease 
me gently, I suppose—for, the next moment, he is most amiable. 
Keep me posted about the state of affairs at Oakland.” 


‘*OAKLAND, October 25th. 

“ Dearest Amétie—Monsieur De La Houssaye is much better ; his 
leg can be saved without leaving him even lame. So he was right 
in absolutely refusing to submit to amputation. He isstill, however, 
confined to his bed, but he can sit up in it. Mother, who is very 
compassionate and tender-hearted, as you know, passes a good deal 
of her time with him ; I occasionally join her. I believe that she 
is in love with what she calls her patient. She proclaims him the 
most fascinating man she ever met. She finds in him every accom- 
plishment—a mind well stored with knowledge, and at the same time 
scintillating with wit, and a heart replete with the noblest senti- 
ments! When mother read your letter she became more indignant 
than you probably were atthe supposition about the portrait. ‘It isno 
such thing,’ she exclaimed. ‘It is something which he considers 
holy, perhaps his mother's likeness when she was young.’ So I 
advise you to tell Cousin Landry not to show himself to mother before 
. he retracts. You know how romantic mother has always been ! 

“But perhaps you will ask me what I think of him myself. Well, 
you are aware that I never like to contradict dear mother in anything. 
I will admit that there is something very distingué in him. His man- 
ners, his ton are exquisite. He puts me in mind of the paladins 
dautrefois. He is eloquently profuse in his thanks to us for what he - 
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calls our generous hospitality. He never ceases to apologize for the 
trouble he gives us. He says that his only consolation is, that he 
may be permitted to remain our devoted and grateful friend forever. 

“T much regret, my dear Amélie, the slight disagreement which that 
portrait has produced between you and your husband. For this 
reason alone, and it is certainly sufficient, I hate thinking of the per- 
son it represents, whoever she may be, and although she is so much 
hike me. 

“But let us turn to something else. Fancy, my dear Amélie, that 
Jean, the valet de chambre of Monsieur De La Houssaye, has fallen in 
love with Jeanne, my petted and most fastidious maid. It is really 
amusing to see the billing and cooing of these two black doves.” 


‘* NEw ORLEANS, November 1, 1808. 

Dearest Ci.testiNE: I read your last letter to Amélie, and I really 
do not know what is the matter with him. He behaved very strange- 
ly, uttering all sorts of exclamations, suchas: ‘Oh! oh! Isee through 
it. Hurrah! Hurrah!’ When I insisted upon knowing what he 
saw, twisting his mustache with an air of great satisfaction, he re- 
plied: ‘Why, my dear, don’t you see it like myself? De La Hous- 
saye is getting along finely, and will soon stand on sound legs.’ 

“There is something else which is mysterious. What is he driv- 
ing at? Lately he has been taking every opportunity to eulogize his 
friend to me, until, as tired at last of hearing constantly the praises 
of that saint, as were the Athenians of old about Aristides the Just, 
I was provoked to say a little testily that, before assenting to this 
beatification of Guy De La Houssaye, I should previously like to 
learn something about the woman of the portrait. I added that it 
was our duty to inquire into it—the more so, because I had lately 
ascertained that De La Houssaye had the reputation of being— 
what shall I call it? ‘Call it a» Don Juan, ma mignonne,’ he said, 
interrupting me. ‘Well! is that all? What of it? Were you not 
told the same thing when I courted and won you? Did you believe 
the good friends who were so solicitous about your happiness? Did 
you not marry me envers et contre tous? And have you not been tell- 
ing me for the last six years that Iam the best of husbands? But 
what have these idle rumors to do with a poor bed-ridden man 
whom a terrible accident has made the forced guest of my cousin? 
If there is so much Puritanic alarm about the pretended Don Juan, 
tell Célestine that I will before long make my appearance at her 
house, armed cap-d-pie, and carry away in chains the monster whom 
she has not allowed to die on the public road.’ 
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“After these remarks he took my head between his hands, kissed 
and re-kissed my long black chevelure which he admires so much, and 
told me that I never am more lovely than when I try to pout. So I 
have resolved to say no more on the subject. Ha! My dear, it is use- 
less to argue with the man whom we love. He will always carry his 
point, and persuade us that it is the moon, or sun, that shines at his 
pleasure.” 


‘*OAKLAND, November 17th. 

“My Dear Amétre—The amours of Jean and Jeanne have brought 
on a singular development of affairs, ending in a final crisis. Jeanne 
came to me the other day, and most respectfully begged my per- 
mission to buy her liberty. I was dumfounded. ‘And why do 
you want to buy your liberty?’ I inquired. ‘Are you not happy 
with me?’ ‘Yes, very happy, maitresse. But I want to marry Jean, 
and Jean is free. I must be free too.’ I began to be amused. 
‘And pray, Jeanne,’ I said, ‘what value do you set on your head ?’ 
‘Twelve hundred dollars.’ ‘Twelve hundred dollars! You appraise 
yourself very high.’ ‘I think that Iam worth that, maitresse.’ I felt 
disposed to laugh outright, but I compelled myself to remain serious. 
‘Jeanne,’ I said, ‘where will you get so much money?’ ‘Jean will 
give itto me.’ ‘Jean! And where will Jean procure such a sum?’ 


‘Jean is rich, maitresse ; Jean has ten thousand dollars given by - 


his master. It is a secret between him and me; he made me swear 
to tell it tonobody. But, of course, that don’t apply to you, maitresse.’ 
‘And what is that secret?’ I said, with a heart, I confess, whose 
palpitations I almost heard. ‘Jean told me,’ she continued, ‘that 
his master fell in love with your portrait in New Orleans, looked at 
it so much and so long when it was at the painter’s that he learned it 
by heart, and made a small copy of it which he wears under his 
clothes on his breast. As he knew you saw nobody, and as he was 
resolved to see you, or die, he promised Jean, if Jean would risk his 


life for him and dash his carriage against our gate, he would give him 


ten thousand dollars. Now, maitresse,’ and the faithful creature 
knelt at my feet, joining her hands in prayer and shedding tears, 
‘why don’t you marry a man who loves you so much? Sure, any 
woman in your place would marry bim. It would be so nice! Jean 
would remain with his master, and me with you, as if we were not 
free, and all be so happy together !’ 

‘IT was so surprised and moved by this sudden disclosure, that it 
cost me a great effort to control the fainting fit which came over me. 
When I recovered command of my senses, I said: ‘Jeanne, I set 
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you free, since you wish it; keep your money. But not a word of 
all this even toJean. Now, go.’ And she darted out. How full my 
heart was! I went to my prie-dieu, and prayed fervently ; then I 
went to mother and told her all.” 


S.— OAKLAND, November 21, 1808. 

“ ts resume the pen to tell you, dearest, without further details, 
with which I will make you acquainted when we meet, that a private 
marriage will unite me to Monsieur Guy De La Houssaye on Christ- 
mas Eve, and that your and Cousin Landry’s presence is absolutely 
indispensable. All the necessary arrangements will be made in due 
time for your transportation hither. As the roads will probably be 
very bad at that season of the year, a carriage and four will take- you 
from the city to Monsieur Destrihan’s plantation, half way to Mon- 
sieur De La Houssaye’s. Monsieur Destrihan will send you in his car- 
riage and four to my future husband’s plantation, and there a con- 
veyance of the same nature will carry you to Oakland, where we shall 
be so happy to welcome you. 

“Jeanne is in an indescribable state of excitement. She sends you 
a list of what she wants for her trousseau, which you will please bring 
with you, and thus secure her eternal gratitude.” 


On January 1, 1809, there appeared in the Courrier de la 
Louisiane the following notice in French, which we translate into 
English : 

“On last Christmas Eve there was celebrated at the Oakland 
plantation, by Rev. Father Benoiteau, the marriage of Monsieur De 
La Houssaye and Madame Célestine de Miramon, in the presence of 
the bride’s mother, Monsieur and Madame Emile Landry, Doctor 
Girodet, Monsieur Mouchette, our distinguished painter, and a few 
neighbors, 

. ‘Immediately after this ceremony were united in holy wedlock at 
the same altar and by. the same minister of God, Jean and Jeanne, 
formerly slaves, but now emancipated, Jean by the groom and Jeanne 
by the bride.” 

CuarLes Gayarrk. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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GYMNASTIC SYSTEMS. 


In the year 1860, or thereabouts, a philosopher, by the name and 
title of Doctor Dio Lewis, made his appearance in Concord, and un- 
dertook to benefit the bodies of its inhabitants, in order, doubtless, 
to render them fit temples for the improved quality of souls which 
Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau had already furnished them withal. 
The sages, and the population generally, received the doctor with 
that cultured cordiality which the appearance of anything new always 
stimulated in them; and for a season or two he throve mightily. 
There was at this period a school in existence there (quite different 
in most respects from the present “School of Philosophy,” of which 


we occasionally hear in July and August), and it was from the pupils” 


of this school that most of Dr. Lewis’s practical supporters were 
drawn. When I say that these pupils were of the female as well as 
of the male sex, I explain the popularity of the doctor's classes. 
There was a fine town-hall in Concord, useful for various purposes. 
In our intellectual moods we used to meet there to listen to the wis- 
dom and eloquence of such men as Emerson, George W. Curtis, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, and other personages of vast mental 
and moral calibre. Our more jocund hours found in the hall a capi- 
tal place for theatricals, charades, and fairs, at which the talent of 
the Alcott and Bartlett girls, and the Bartlett boys, was especially 
prominent and efficient ; or we would hire a band, light all the gas- 
jets, print tickets at a dollar each, and go in for a regular ball, begin- 
ning at 8 and ending at 4 a.m. Dulce erat desipere in loco; it was 
great fun having a dance at the Concord town-hall. But I was 
about to say that Doctor Dio Lewis hired this hall twice or thrice a 
week, and held his classes there; and it was the thing, if you were 
not in the class yourself, to go there and look on. In other words, 
the doctor became the fashion. He moved nimbly about ; he drilled, 
exhorted, and eulogized ; he made his sly jokes and his arch, 
humorous remarks. We grinned at him and at one another, and ac- 
quired the notion that, under the outward guise of having an uncom- 
monly good lark—boys and girls together—we were inaugurating a 
great and vital physiological and moral reform. Reform of some 
sort had to be furnished to Concord people in those days as regular- 
ly as the dates and pulse that formed their daily diet ; and the saga- 
cious doctor twigged this truth and turned it (as clever men do turn 
things) to his material and carnal profit. The doctor was a genius of 
the most enterprising and diverting sort. He knew many things: the 
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weaknesses and varieties of human nature ; the value (for commercial 
purposes) of sexual attraction ; the importance of self-confidence and 
genial dogmatism ; the priceless advantages of ready and imperturba- 
ble loquacity ; the efficacy of humor in smoothing over obstacles. Not 
that the glib doctor was an unconscientious man—far from it. He 
passed from the cradle to the grave without having a single mistake 
of consequence attached to his name; and that, in these days, is 
something to boast of. He accommodated means to ends ; but that 
was because there was an innate instinct in him so to do; he enjoyed 
the little victories of his shrewdness ; even if euphemism had not 
been profitable to him, he would still have clung to it for mere joy in 
itself. He was a sort of Count Fosco—the dark traits left out, but 

with all Fosco’s suavity, suppleness, plumpness, plausibility, physical 
elasticity, and trigness; his plump hands, his dapper gait, his sooth- 
ing voice that lingered on its phrases as if in love with its own 
music ; his soft quickness and smartness ; his comely beard ; his pose ; 
the straightness of his back—so straight that it acted like a moral 
<liscourse ; his full chest and hearty stomach. He was a man with 
whom it was impossible not to be on good terms, He may have 
been ignorant of much that he assumed to know. Anatomy, physi- 
ology, all that relates to the laws of the body and the science of 
therapeutics are abtruse subjects, but his genius appeared in this, 
that the less he knew of a matter the more able was his dis- 
course and conversation thereupon. If he had really known all 
that he professed to know he would have been a far less agreeable 
companion. There was a strong element of human nature in the 
doctor’s character which he strove assiduously to disguise with as 
much success as an onion might meet with in an attempt to suppress 
its fragrance, After regenerating Concord he had a large school of 
his own in Lexington ; he dressed the girls (there were a couple of 
hundred of them) in a charming costume of knickerbocker and doub- 
let ; he walked them, and drilled them, and calisthenicized them to 
his heart’s content, and harangued them in daily addresses, laying 
down rules for their toilets, and giving a rein to his imagination in 
physiological maxims and explanations. The school was a success 
until it was burnt down, and the girls were probably none the worse 
for being there. Most of them certainly derived benefit from the 
calisthenics, the wands, the clubs, the wooden dumb-bells, the exten- 
sion movements, and all the rest of it. At the least, they were not i 
allowed to wear corsets, and they had all the opportunity they want- 
ed for outdoor walks ; and that is worth ten years of new life to any 

girl between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two. 
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But the fascination of the demure doctor’s personal character has 
led me away from my proper topic, which relates to the various gym- 
nastic systems in vogue in this country, of which his was one. Be- 
sides this, there was Winship system—the lifting of heavy weights— 
which also had great vogue till Winship himself died of it. Boating 
at Harvard and Yale was started at about this period, and gymnas- 
tics, in the general sense of the word, were attracting notice. Men of 
phenomenal strength were heard of here and there ; one could pull 
himself up three times running with his little finger ; another practised 
daily with the one-hundred-and-eighty-pound dumb-bell; another 
could scull at the rate of sixty strokes a minute, and soon. Gymunasi- 
ums were built, and articles in praise of exercise were printed in the 
Allantic Monthly by Oliver Wendell Holmes and others. Dio Lewis 
selected the Swedish gymnastics for his mééier, and made capital by 
advocating them at the expense of all others. Light gymnasts, as he 
called himself and his disciples, were to heavy gymnasts as the racer 
to the cart-horse ; a phrase characteristic of the doctor, and so plausi- 
ble to the ear that many people still believe it. Indeed, I notice that 
John L, Sullivan, and other ring gentlemen of reputation only second 
to him, advocate the use of ‘‘ one-pound dumb-bells” in training for 
their battles. But neither they nor anyone else ever became strong by 
using one-pound dumb-bells. The one-hundred-and-eighty-pound 
dumb-bell men can be just as quick as the one-pound dumb-bell men. 
The dread of becoming “ muscle-bound” is awful to contemplate ; 
but it has no connection with the kind of gymnastic apparatus used. 
Get the muscle in the first place; and then, if you become muscle- 
bound, it is the fault of your own innate sloth and inertia. In fact, 
more temperament goes to the choice and results of gymnastic exer- 
cises than the inventors of the “systems” are apt to concede. 

But what is a system of gymnastics? Gymnastics are voluntary 
movements of the body, designed to make healthy and strong those 
who practise them. Everyone would like to be strong and healthy, 
provided it does not cost too much time and trouble. That is the 
point. The circumstances and the congenital nature of people. differ, 
and some have one physical peculiarity or proclivity, some another. 
One man likes to walk, another to row, another to spar, another to 
use the trapeze. Generally, ifa man is stronger in one set of muscles 
than in another, he is apt to practise exercises that still further develop 
that set of muscles, because his progress in that direction is more 
rapid than in any other, and everybody likes to make progress, A 
man with naturally strong shoulders will devote himself to dumb-bells 
and weight-throwing ; a man with good legs will run and leap, and so 
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on. But experience shows that a symmetrical development of the 
body is, within limits, preferable to the exaggeration of one part at 
the expense of the others; and this discovery led to the establish- 
ment of gymnastic systems. 

In the end aimed at, all gymnastic systems are substantially alike. 
They aim to give an equal development to all the bodily powers. 
Every muscular effort affects the action of the lungs, and thereby of 
the heart ; consequently the increase of the capacity of the lungs is 
an essential feature of all gymnastic systems. If the lungs are weak, 
of course the breathing-practice must be conducted with proper pre- 
cautions ; if the heart be feeble, still greater care must be used, for a 
diseased heart is no joke. But if these organs are normal, we proceed 
to improve the muscular system by giving the muscles work—that 
is, by alternately contracting and relaxing them. Contraction of a 
muscle causes a combustion to take place in it, the substances burnt 
being, not the muscular fibre itself, but fats and other matters, 
called “reserves,” which are deposited by ordinary processes between 
these fibres. The combustion of the reserves results, of course, in the 
production of a kind of ashes, which are poisonous in their nature, 
and which must be got rid of. They are got rid of by various natural 
means established in the body for that purpose—through the lungs, 
which throw off carbonic acid; through the sweat-glands ; through 
the kidneys, and in other ways. When we first begin to exercise a 
muscle, however, some of the products of combustion remain in the 
muscle, the various excretory channels not being sufficient for their re- 
moval; and it is the presence of these poisonous ashes in the muscular 
fibres that produces the painful sensation called stiffness, as M. La- 
grange has proved in his admirable work on the “ Physiology of Bodily 
Exercise.” But after a week or so the reserves are cleared away, and 
only the muscular fibre remains, and the stiffness ceases. Meanwhile 
the muscle has been getting more nourishment than heretofore, be- 
cause its contractions have caused more blood to flow to it, and it 
becomes larger in bulk and tougher in consistency, and able to make 
greater and more sustained efforts. In other words, the man be- 
comes stronger. 

It would seem, therefore, that the more assiduously muscular con- 
tractions were kept up, the stronger a man would become. But it 
was found, upon experiment, that there was a limit to this. After a 
certain number of contractions, of a certain intensity, a muscle tem- 
porarily loses its contractile power, and must rest before it can resume 
work ; and if work is too constant, the combustion takes place in the 
muscular fibre itself, which then wastes away. The vital resources 
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are drained ; blood that should nourish the interior organs is drawn 
away to the muscles, and the organs languish, Moreover, the nerves 
suffer; for it is by means of the nerves that the brain controls the 
muscles; and if these nerves are overworked, the brain loses tone, 
and its sickness reacts on the nerves. The man becomes anemic, 
dull, and weak ; he has muscles, but no power to use them ; and his 
last state is worse than his first, Evidently, then, moderation is es- 
sential in exercise, as in other things. There is a maximum of mus- 
cular efficiency attainable by every man, this maximum varying with 
each individual, and when it has been attained it can be maintained, 
by judicious management, for many years. By giving the muscles 


enough, but not too much, work, the capacity of the lungs is preserved — 


and the action of the heart enforced ; there is enough blood diverted 
to the muscular system to keep the interior organs free from danger 
of congestion, while not stinting them of their proper share ; diges- 
tion is active ; the body becomes firm and solid rather than bulky, 
the senses are keen, and the brain healthy and able. When the 
man sleeps, he sleeps sound, and when he awakes, he is wide awake. 
Such being the facts regarding gymnastics, it is evident that the 
simplest and most direct way to secure the desired result is the best. 
Arms, legs, and body should be daily exercised in the manner that 
experience shows is most effective—to run, to leap, to wrestle, to box, 
to row—these are sufficient ; and to practise these in the open air is 
to augment their benefit tenfold ; for oxygen is the chief agent of 
combustion—the bodily purifier and stimulator—and indoor air is 
poor in oxygen: with our present system of ventilation it is much 
poorer than it ought to be. As to gymnastic apparatus, the best 
apparatus that a gymnast can have is another gymnast, his physical 
equal. If all schoolboys were given lessons in wrestling and boxing, 
they would do the rest for themselves : base-ball, hockey, foot-ball, 
quoits, racing, and leaping—these things, like reading and writing, 
come to boys by nature. But when a good playground is not avail- 
able, or when the boys are grown up and playgrounds are closed to 
them, then the gymnasium comes into use. Such things as dumb-bells, 
clubs, trapezes, pulley-weights, and paralled bars are merely devices to 
economize time and localize effort. Fifteen minutes with a thirty- 
pound dumb-bell is as good as an hour with a four-pound dumb- 
bell. This principle, often denied, but nevertheless true, is the key 
of the whole matter. Lifting of great weights, or any violent effort, 
should be avoided ; for it always involves danger of putting too great 
a strain on the heart, not to mention the risk of muscular lesions, 
ruptured sinews, and sprained tendons. Ofcourse, however, what isa 
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heavy weight to one man is not so to another: each shorn lamb must 
temper the wind to itself. Modern ingenuity has invented appliances 
to develop every muscle in the body; and the gymnast, having 
learned the ropes, has only to proceed from one to another until he 
has run the whole gamut. That is the most obvious system, and it is 
the best for indoors. But no gymnasium can give the excitement, the 
self-forgetfulness, the glow, and the stimulus of games in the open 
air; and gymnasium-men are always liable to overdo their work. 
Most of the exercises can be performed without “losing the breath,” 
and this measure of what is sufficient being lacking, the muscular 
_ contractions are likely to be carried to excess. Furthermore, many 
gymnastic exercises involve for their performance a considerable 
strain upon the brain: all feats requiring accuracy, nice balance, 
careful judgment of distances, are of this character. Such exercises, 
though they may increase the power of the muscles, are not recreative : 
they are not healthy. Practised occasionally, or in moderation, they 
may not injure the health ; but it is better to practise only exercises that 
are as nearly as possible automatic—those in which the brain partici- 
pates least. We see many a pale-faced and nervous acrobat ; but the 
foot-ball men, the oarsmen, the walkers—they are rosy and whole- 
some. Too much weight cannot be given to this consideration. 

We are now in a position to criticise the ‘“‘systems” introduced by 
‘Doctor Dio Lewis, and by a certain contemporary writer upon and 
teacher of gymnastics, Baron Nils Posse. The two systems are prac- 
tically the same; they are both the ‘Swedish system ;” and they 
are, in spite of the vogue they have enjoyed, the worst systems ever 
devised. Baron Posse calls his book ‘‘ The Swedish System of Edu- 
cational Gymnastics ” (Lee & Shepard, Boston). He asserts that it is 
the only system worthy of the name in existence. As a matter of fact, 
there is but one thing open to more objections than his system, and 
that is the book in which Baron Posse attempts to describe it. His 
exercises fall into two general classes. First come those of the calis- 
thenic order—light gymnastics, extension movements—and these, by 
themselves, are nearly worthless ; they are tedious, they consume a pre- . 
posterous amount of time, and they are suited only to anemic women 
and invalids. The other class involves muscular exertion ; but nearly | 
all of them are open to the fatal objection above noted—that they 
tire and exhaust the brain. The two classes together are calculated to F 
do as little good and as much harm as ‘any conceivable system could. 
You have your choice of either wasting your time in frivolous pos- 
turings, or of enfeebling your nervous system by acrobatic extrava- 
gances. Everything is conducted on the principle of military drill— 
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a highly objectionable feature, for every pupil ought to be separately 
attended to if he ‘performs the movement at all; and there is an 
absurd display of scientific ‘ progressive” methods, of a grotesque, 
complicated, and uselessly cumbersome plan of ‘“ words of command,” 
and of recondite physiological and medical words and phrases. 
The baron’s use of these terms eonfirms what his whole book tends 
to prove, that he is ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
physiology. Intelligent use of even an ordinary dictionary would 
have saved him from many blunders. His chapter called ‘General 
Theories ” is a series of errors nearly consecutive. He says, for ex- 
ample, that ‘ ‘what shall be done in gymnastics, and how it shall be 
done, are really one and the same thing ;” that “‘ beauty of perform- 
ance is essential to make an exercise effective ;”" that movements which 
increase the heart-beat should be followed by movements that require 
little effort ; that the Swedish system is (or can be) “ entirely inde- 
pendent of apparatus ;” that a brain-worker most needs ‘to put 
his mind, which is usually bent on something outside of him, into 
his own body (!) ; he ‘needs to take exercise where every movement 
is done with full attention, full volition ; and it is only then that 
he will reap all the benefits which can be received from the exer- 
cise.” The exact opposite of this is true, and so of the other asser- 
tions. 

Again, in the chapter on “Physiological Effects of Exercise,” he 
thinks that ‘‘ those who exercise should partake of more carboniferous 
food—best given in the form of fat ;” and that “the amount of urea 
(after exercise) usually remains the same, although oftentimes it de- 
creases ;” and opines that “the general oxygen-hunger manifests 
itself in languor and desire to sleep.” Such mistakes as these are 
puerile ; in one who pretends to be a teacher they are unpardonable. 
If it were not for the extravagance and audacity of the author’s pre- 
tensions, his book would demand no notice whatever. 

In order to be benefited by exercise, all conscious observance of 
systems should, so far as possible, be banished from the mind. Ex- 
ercise heartily, variously, and self-forgetfully ; get as much open air 


as you can ; breathe to the full capacity of your lungs ; perspire well 


at least once a day, and rub yourself dry after every perspiration. 
So far as any system is desirable, you will soon find that you have 
unawares established one of your own—a system, namely, of improv- 
ing the time for exercise at your disposal to the best advantage. 
Don’t aim to be a rope-dancer or a flying trapezist, or even a crack 
sprinter, but simply a strong, healthy man. You may use some of 
the Swedish movements, if you like, to stretch yourself withal, when 
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you wake up in the morning or before you go to bed ; but never de- 
pend on them for physical health and development. If you are a 
brain-worker, avoid anything like “ drill,” and do your best in some 
bodily diversions to return to the ways and instincts of your boyhood. 


JuLIAN Hawrnorne. 
Sac Harsor, N. Y. 


THE RECENT ENGLISH IMPRESS ON AMERICAN LIFE. 


Tue term “American,” in the present writing, is restricted to those 
Americans of the easternmost division of the United States, who, 
from their position, are more particularly in contact with the British 
nationality. ; 

As to the restricted class, or those of it, more particularly, of the 
upper and middle ranks of life, the inquiry is not an uninteresting 
one, either in.a physiological, social, or political aspect—‘‘ What has 
been the recent impress of English life and character upon them?” 

Such impress, as apparent in the life of the great eastern sea-board 
cities, will also be sooner or later visible in the interior region of the 
country, and minor cities, towns, and hamlets there will, in time, 
receive this influence and follow in imitation. What is done and 
thought in the great city of New York, for instance, is felt and ex- 
tends throughout the State and, in time, through other States, and 
exerts a permeating influence that may make important changes, not 
only in habits and manners, but in moral and intellectual conditions. 

Taking the city of New York as an example of certain phases and 
changes of social life, even many now living will remember something 
of the former impress of the mother-country upon the habits, cus- 
toms, and mode of life of the inhabitants of that city, as continued 
for many years after the Revolution. 

During the English colonial rule there was quite an aristocratic 
and courtly tone in society in that city ; a marked deference by those 
not belonging to official and wealthy circles to those above them ; 
and a following of English thought, manners, and modes that was al- 
most exclusive of all other ; the Dutch colonial influence being but 
little felt in the higher circles; it being remembered that the Dutch 
part of the population was eminently democratic. 

The English colonial governors were generally men of high rank ; 
they were accompanied by their families and a certain suite—all peo- 
ple of culture and accustomed to the usages of court life. The 
Council of the governors was composed of the wealthiest and most 
educated people among the residents of the city ; and even munici- 
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pal positions were only attained by men of distinction among their 
fellow-citizens. There were also many visiting officers of the English 
army and navy to swell the upper social throng. All these people, 
together with those high in mercantile or professional life, made a 
distinct community, with a central force that not only controlled 
political action, but gave tone and direction in social circles. This 
English national social impress and direction survived the Revolu- 
tion, but had, in a great measure, disappeared within a few years 
after the commencement of this century." The New Yorker was not 
only freed politically, but thereafter became an independent personal 
type, peculiar and distinctive ; and social life assumed a new aspect, 
not only out of all contact with what was English, but ignorant of 
the prior European culture, literary taste, and tone of life and man- 
ners that had prevailed. 

The triumph of the Democratic-Republican party over that of the 
Federalists, in 1801, may mark this era of the social-change. The 
causes of this change are not difficult to find. The immigration to 
this country of English people of rank and wealth of course ceased 
after the Revolution, and there was no longer a court centre or a 
rich and distinguished circle to give example and provoke imitation. 
Many of the more influential loyalists, too, had abandoned the coun- 
try in disgust. No little rancor also remained in the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the city toward the mother-country in spite of the tri- 
umph over it, which rancor exercised a repellent force against every- 
thing English. This anti-English feeling probably received addi- 
tional force from sympathy with the French revolutionary efforts to 
throw off kingship. Many French émigrés came to New York, and 
settled there, after the revolts and massacres in the West Indian 
islands, and not a few came from France, fleeing from the Reign of 
Terror. These émigrés added to the anti-English sentiment. Their 
national gayety and courtesy tended much to modify the habits and 
manners of our people from the hardness and stiffness of the Anglo- 
Saxon prototype ; their modes and manners were adopted, and the 
cuisine of France, as well as her democratic principles, became the 
fashion. An affectation of rude simplicity became the vogue. The 
titles of “Mr.” and ‘‘Honorable” were discarded, and people ad- 
dressed each other as “Citizen” and ‘‘Citizeness.” Jacobin clubs 
flourished in every town, Congress was tinged with revolutionary 
sentiments inculcated by Thomas Paine, and even Washington was 
slandered and denounced. But a principal reason for the severance 
of the people of the city from all English influence was the difficulty 
and infrequency of communication. Only a comparatively few per- 
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sons had the leisure or means to travel abroad, and only a limited 
number of young men of the upper families had an opportunity to 
avail themselves of the educational advantages of the mother-country, 
and to gather from observation information of English life and char- 
acter. There were at that period few persons of wealth. The Revo- 
lution had destroyed many fortunes ; the depression and vacillations 
of the currency had impaired more ; and the Commissioners of For- 
feiture, through an unjust system of escheat, had confiscated the es- 
tates of many of the most prominent residents, because of ‘‘ treason” 
to the new government, which, in fact, was nothing but “loyalty” to 
the old—a principle of action, in these days, highly lauded. 
Accumulated wealth having ceased to be a social factor, and there 
being no monetary influx from abroad, commerce not being extensive, 
and what there was of it being, for several years, paralyzed by 
‘“‘ French Spoliations,” the New Yorker had to work assiduously for 
his living ; he became essentially a practical ‘“‘ business man,” and his 
wife very much of a household drudge. There was no time for higher 
education or culture, no money for elegance and display, no leisure 
for the making, or even the reading, of books, none for the researches 
of science, the study of nature, or the advancement of art. There 
was little knowledge obtained of foreign language or literature, no 
following of European thought, and, indeed, very little mental develop- 
ment of any kind. There was merely a taste for politics stimulated 
by the ferment of the then national life. No foreign scientists, origi- 
nators, artists, or thinkers became residents of the city, or even 
visited it ; and not only art and literature, but the taste for them, were 
wanting. The journals of the day were of no account, either as lead- 
ers or teachers. Their composition was mostly of local and personal 
politics, or summaries giving meagre information of foreign events ; 
and original expression or comment was rare. Of local publication 
of books or other literary matter there was scarcely any, except from 
a few songsters and inexperienced scribblers. Where there were no 
serious readers, there was of course no demand for serious or forcible 
writing. There were no public or private libraries or art collections, 
except of a meagre and embryo order ; schools and collegiate insti- 
tutions were few, and time for collegiate education could only be 
afforded by a limited number. Mrs. Trollope, speaking of the taste 
for literature, even when she visited this country, says that “writers 
in the United States have little encouragement to exercise their 
powers in any manner more dignified than becoming the editor of a 
magazine or newspaper. The general taste is decidedly bad; this is 
obvious not only from the mass of slip-slop poured forth by the daily 
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and weekly press, but from the inflated tone of eulogy in which their 
insect authors are lauded.” 

People high and low were too busy in working for a living to give 
any attention to mind-development in any shape. It was and con- 
tinued to be for many years an age of the commonplace, and the 
only things that diverted people’s attention from business, and kept 
up mental vigor or entertainment, were political agitation and some 
occasional theatrical or operatic performance by foreigners. This 
state of things may perhaps be termed the Dark Ages of American 
city life. 

In 1820, wrote a critic in the Edinburgh Review : ‘‘ Who, in the four 

quarters of the globe, reads an American book, or goes to an American 
play, or looks at an American painting or statue? What does the 
world owe to a physician or surgeon there? What new substance 
have their chemists discovered? What new constellation have their 
astronomers discerned? Who drinks out of American glasses? 
Who eats from American plates? Who wears an American coat, or 
lies down to sleep in an American blanket ?”’ 
_ During this Beotian period, which was at its culmination during 
the Jackson administration, not only was social intercourse dull, in- 
sipid, and inartistic, but the physical state of the upper classes began 
also to be of a lower grade. There was no habitual outside exercise or 
entertainment, making outlet for the spirit and energy of the young 
man and woman of the period, no cultivation of muscle, no attention 
to physical rules, and a general ignorance of all the laws of hygiene. 
Little attention was given to ventilation or sewerage ; and there was 
universal ignorance on those subjects. The men therefore became 
weak, undersized, and dyspeptic; and the women pallid, thin, and 
delicate ; and a permanent laxity of the female fibre and muscle was 
established, and has continued, to the great detriment, even at this 
time, of the national health. John Lambert, an English traveller who 
visited New York in 1808, wrote, even then, of the general ill-health 
and debility of the inhabitants, and of the prevalence of bilious and 
nervous diseases. He also speaks of the premature decay of the teeth 
among the people: and although he pays a tribute to the attractions 
of the New York ladies, he states “that they do not enjoy their beautie 
for so long a period as English women, neither do they possess the 
blooming countenance and rosy tinge of health.” 

As regards the social manners of this period, they were conspicu- 
ously rude. English writers of the time, while giving due credit to 
the activity, the ambition, and the many simple, kindly virtues of the 
people, and of their eminent hospitality, are unanimous in speaking of 
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the general boorishness and impoliteness that prevailed. The facts 
related of men sitting coatless in the dress-circles of theatres, with 
their backs often turned to the audience, and of women even fulfilling 
certain maternal duties there, were not exaggerations. 

All foreign observers spoke of the utter want of refinement and 
polish in society, and that conversation was purely of a practical 
character, utterly deficient in charm, grace, and elegance. 

Miss Martineau, writing about 1830, says: “It is unquestionably 
true that the tone of conversation, even in the best circles, is materi- 
ally lowered by the degree in which it is engrossed by money and its 
various interests. Since my arrival, I have received much involun- 


tary instruction in the prices of corn, cotton, and tobacco.” She ~ 


also, in speaking of the importance given to trade, relates how her 
host, at an evening party, was desirous of being particularly civil to 
her. ‘Do you observe,” he asked, “that tall, thin person with a cast 
in his eye, and his nose a little cocked? Well, that man, not three 
months ago, made a hundred thousand dollars by a single specula- 
tion in tallow. You must allow me to introduce you to him.” 

Dickens, later, writes of the people as being of a dull and gloomy 
character. 

The causes of this rudeness, boorishness, and dulness may be 
ascribed mainly to the practical business life alone left—the exam- 
ples of English culture being no longer present, and the necessities 
of a new and almost pauper nation requiring action in new channels ; 
consequently, the pleasures of intellectual culture were not known, 
and the reign of the stern utilitarian joys of trade became paramount. 

It was remarked, too, that the rudeness and boorishness that pre- 
vailed was rather exulted in than deprecated by the American of the 
day. It represented a national revolt against subserviency, and the 
assertion of independent individualism as opposed to former national 
class submission and social inferiority. 'To be rude was an assertion 
of personal rights, and to be self-assertive was one of the triumphant 
results of Independence. Anything that recalled the old régime was 
offensive ; and to be English, in any way, was to be unpopular. 

The revolt in manners was as pronounced as was the former 
political revolution. 

Basil Hall, writing in about 1827-28, speaks of the rancor against 
everything English, and of the people keeping up that rancor and 
eternally hostile feeling and irritation against the mother-country, in 
everything ; and of those feelings ‘‘ being kept up by an annual festi- 
val in commemoration of their success against English rule, which 
- was instilled in the young in all schvol instruction.” 
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He also states that, while everything English was violently de- 
nounced, there was the most acute sensibility as to English criticism ; 
and that, unless, on being asked, as he was in all circles and contin- 
ually, what he thought of the country and its people, he gave un- 
bounded and unexceptional laudation, his interrogators became 
highly indignant. 

While everything English at this period was denounced, the impress 
of the French nationality was quite apparent. 

Miss Martineau writes in 1831 as follows: “If it were not for the 
peculiar manner of walking which distinguishes all American women, 
Broadway might be taken for a French street. The dress is entirely 
French ; not an article, except perhaps the cotton stocking, must be 
English, on pain of being stigmatized as out of the fashion. Every- 
thing English is decidedly mauvaiston ; English materials, English 
fashions, English accent, English manner, are all terms of reproach ; 
and to say that an unfortunate looks like an English woman is the 
cruellest satire that could be uttered.” ° 

About the year 1850 a great change was initiated, and a rapidly 
developing one. 

When the Sirius steamed into New York Harbor, in 1839, after 


a passage of seventeen days, she was leading a revolution in social. 


life, as well as in ocean navigation. 

The rapid development in ocean-steamship building, and the in- 
creasing conveniences and comforts afforded in the great ocean cara- 
vansaries, brought the seaport cities in frequent and rapid communi- 
cation with the mother-country. When the average passage, in 1850, 
was thirteen days, when the Great Western made a passage in twelve 
days and seven hours, and in 1880 the Arizona in a little over seven 
days, the 2,800 miles between New York and Great Britain were 
comparatively reduced to a ferry-way. 

The increase of commerce and the accumulation of wealth derived 
through steam communication have caused a relative increase in for- 
eign travel and sojourn in foreign lands, and given opportunity for 
comparison of ourselves with others, and the exercise of a wider 
judgment. 

Travel is the great educator, and a result of this increasing inter- 
course has been that an impress of English intellectual and social life 
has been rapidly extended here—at least, in our Eastern cities—and 
has become again paramount, except, perhaps, in one feature, the’ 
cuisine. 

Through steam-navigation, English thought and science have spread 
their wings and stimulated intellectual action and progress on this 
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side of the water. English journalistic, periodical, and light litera- 
ture furnishes a favorite literary pabulum, and has become a model 
for imitation here. English athletic sports and tastes are now the 
vogue, and have pushed the sedentary from their corners and coun- 
ters. English outdoor games amuse and develop both our young 
men and women, and are manifestly improving the American phy- 
sique, and making it stronger, more developed, and more healthy. 
English apparel and fashions are adopted as not only sensible and 
suitable, but becoming. English manners and modes of speech are 
sedulously imitated. English servants and even clergymen are im- 
ported in large numbers, the broad ‘‘a” is adopted, and even, under 
English ridicule, the nasal twang is becoming reprehensible ; speech 
is being characterized by inflections, and a quick, sharp, heady voice 
has become a sign of low breeding, or, @ l’anglaise, “ bad form.” 

Our household art and architecture too are now largely adopted 
from English models ; and furniture and house plans of the time of 
Anne and the Georges are demanded by the taste of the day. Our 
families make chase after English visitors with an indiscriminating 
enthusiasm ; our young men not only cultivate the English dress, 
voice, and manner, and the sporting modes of English men, but imi- 
tate the island dogmatism and the arrogant insouciance of their 
Anglo-Saxon models, and with a ridiculous servility ape every petty 
trick and fashion that is supposed to be “English,” and which often 
has no basis except some small personal economy. Our young maid- 
ens too are willingly cast to the Moloch of English titled grandeur, 
or look to temporary admission into the spangled arena of a “ Lon- 
don season” as the acme of social delight. 

We look to English opinion for approbation in all things. We de- i 
precate the criticism of English observers, we wince under the criti- 
cism of England’s authors and its press, and look up to its learning 

“and culture for our standards. — 

A curious illustration of the preference for everything English is 
manifested in the appellations given in these days to our hotels and 
apartment-houses. Formerly one lodged in the ‘ Washington,” the 
“ Jefferson,” the “United States,” the “Madison,” the ‘ Lafayette,” 
or the “Union Hotel,” or one under some other national or patriotic 
name. Now an hotel or large lodging-house struggles for an English 
designation, and we have the “Clarendon,” the “ Westmoreland,” 
the ‘‘ Buckingham,” the ‘“‘ Cumberland,” the “ Lancaster,” the “ Wind- 
sor,” the “ Victoria,” the “ Bristol,” and even the “ Tenterden.” 

All this imitation of English models, whereby, perhaps, not a little 
of the simplicity, the contentment, and perhaps even the morality, of 
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the old American home-life is lost by the change, is a natural result 
of more intimate relations with a civilization older, stronger, more 
polished, and generally more attractive than our own, whose excel- 
lences we have learned to discern, and whose defects are covered by 
our general admiration. The tendency to approach more closely to 
English models arises also much from race sympathies long in abey- 
ance. Our free institutions are of English origin. The basis of our 
political administration, our common law, our trial by jury, our lan- 
guage, our charitable sympathies, our energy, our perseverance, are 
mainly derivations from the Anglo-Saxon part of our nationality. 

It is to be remarked that this revival of our taste for what is Eng- 
lish is exclusively of our own motion, and has not been stimulated 
by any sympathy from the other side. Our country is still little 
known there; our characteristics are much derided, our national 
peculiarities are ridiculed, and our history and progress awake curi- 
osity rather than interest. 

English people, it is true, to no little extent, immigrate into this 
country. Such as come, however, are of an inferior grade of human- 
ity, and do not become factors in any social or national changes. Of 
those arriving here, annually, not more than four hundred, probably, 
are people of culture, and very few of those become residents of 
our cities, fewer yet become naturalized, and fewer still take the 
trouble to vote when naturalized ; and the voting element of English- 
born citizens is so practically a nullity that it receives no recognition 
from the great political parties. 

No particular deduction is aimed at, and no special comments are 
made, in concluding this brief review of the general imitation of Eng- 
lish life which has-been growing among us for the last quarter of a 
century. It has been only sought to sketch a change of social char- 
acter which is extending from our urban to our rural districts, and 
promises, in certain particulars, to be general in its effects. 

Whatever else the change has brought about, there has certainly 
been a more natural and robust life introduced among us, a more 
rational standard of comfort and of living, a lessening of national in- 
flation, a development of higher thought, and an wsthetic culture 
that has risen above the consideration that “the almighty dollar,” in 
itself, was the only good thing, and that striving for its accumulation 
was the sole rational end and joy of existence. 

The strong impress of English life and character upon our people 
in the particulars above noted tends to show that our social, perhaps 
also our national, character is still in a formative state ; otherwise it 
would not so easily receive anewimpulse. The English national char- 
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acteristics, under successive race infusions, may be deemed formed— 
nothing new can change them ; ours appear to be still crystallizing 
under new ingredients. In time, doubtless, through the gradual 
crossings of races, all living under the same climatic conditions, 
and gradually assimilating to the strongest and most numerous type, 
the American character may become almost as distinctly typical as 
that of the older Anglo-Saxon race ; but the impress of that race will 
always dominate. The effect of so-called “‘ society” or social changes, 
or what is popularly termed “ fashion,” on the physical and intellec- 
tual state of a community affords a subject for almost philosophical 
disquisition. In this regard, the history and conditions of New York 
City in its changing social features, in a work now being written by 
Mr. Ward McAllister, of that city, may embrace features of anthropo- 
logical interest. 
James W. Gerarp. 
NEw YORK. 


AT ERCILDOUNE. 


“ Love, how long wilt thou delay?” 
Sighing saith True Thomas ; 
Leans his face, grown old and gray, 
To the window glass— 
Holds his burning eyelids so 
To allay their smart. 
‘* Love,” he says, ‘‘the hours go slow, 
Break in twain my heart.” 


Peace falls on the little town 
As on a soul shriven ; 

A large moon is gazing down 
From a speckless heaven. 
All the village sleeping sweet 
Till the cock shall crow, 
But the rhymer’s weary feet 

Travel to and fro. 


Sometimes down the corridors 
Comes the White Lady ; 
Stiff silks rustle on the floors, 
Little heed takes he ; 
Fall her ghostly tears like rain 
With a dreary sound ; 
Heart’s blood drops and makes no stain 
On the snowy ground. P 
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Other men are sleeping well 
In their chambers white ; 
This old pain intolerable 
Bids him watch all night 
With such watchers from the dead— 
Pain that takes his breath ; 
Yesterday a young maid said 
He was old as death. 


Ah, in his love’s fairyland, 
Clad in grass-green silk, 
With the king’s ring on his hand, 
Steed as white as milk, ; 
When his love-locks lit the wind, 
And he laughed in mirth, 
Never his equal might be found 
On this laboring earth ! 


Old as death, yet not to die! 
Would that he might see 

Hart and hind come pacing by 
From the Eildon tree, 

With their large eyes full of light, 
And their coats of snow! 

When this thing shall greet his ti 
He shall surely go. 


But so long he keeps his watch 
Hope may well grow dim ; 

Every wind that lifts his latch 
Seems a call to him ; 

Every cry of dreaming dove 
In the woodlands dumb 

Seems the sweet voice of his love 
Calling him to come. 


Old and cold, and cold and old, 
Oh, that he might see 
* Hart and hind with shoes of gold 
From the Eildon tree ! 
Hart and hind with message kind 
Long, long are ye tarrying; 
Winter waileth in the wind, 
Far away is spring. 
TYNAN. 
CLONDALKIN, IRELAND, 
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CELEBRATED MEN OF THE DAY. 
V. GENERAL GORDON: THE HERO AND THE MAN. 


Tue curtain which fell upon the mysterious drama enacted at Khar- 
toum in January, 1885, has never been raised. The actors, like phan- 
toms in air, have vanished ; the chief figure, the ‘“‘ Divine Figure from 
the North” created by the hero worshipper, has faded from view; and 
but for the single statue which stands in Trafalgar Square, his name, 
which erstwhile filled the world’s ear, had already become a myth. 
The hero of yesterday, in fact, has fallen in the world’s fickle judg- 
ment, until to-day he is set down as little less than a madman or a 
crank. That Gordon was neither madman nor crank, neither god nor 
yet a mere dreamer, but possessed of a deal of method in what ap- 
peared as madness, it is the purpose of this sketch to show. 

Ambition of no ordinary nature was the all-consuming spirit of 
Gordon’s somewhat peculiar character. Proud, high-spirited, and au- 
thoritative, he chafed under and could not endure subordination ; 

this brought him into constant conflict with his own government, 
’ which endeavored to apply his energy and aspirations to its own par- 
ticular use. But Gordon’s own personal aspirations and ambitions ran 
often far beyond the master’s limit. Little wonder that such a man 
should have been misunderstood by the world, and that the “ flunkies 
and flatheads,” as he called those who delight to grovel at the feet of 
the great, should have made of him a Christian hero, when he was, 
after all, but a man, with some godlike qualities, it is true, for he was 
absolutely chaste in virtue, and incorruptible in all matters of money. 
For the rest, Gordon hated woman, hated society, hated the world, and 
was ambitious. This was the man whom I knew perhaps better and 
more intimately than another—better than Forbes, who has written 
of him as a god clothed in a “ golden coat ;” better than the “ burrs ” 
whom Burton speaks of as “things which cling to the skirts ofa 
great man.” I served with him as a soldier in the Soudan in 1874, 
when he succeeded Sir Samuel Baker in the government of Equa- 
torial Africa in the name of Egypt. I was his chief of staff, and as 
such I commanded the whole military force of the government in the 
Soudan ; and while serving there, I made a treaty with M'Tesa, King 
of Uganda, by which his country and the entire Nile basin at the equa- 
tor became the southern limit of Egypt. Returning, I traced the Nile 
from its.chief source, the Lake Victoria, through three hundred miles 
of its unknown and disputed course, discovering a third great lake, 
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and solving thus, finally, the great problem of the Nile source, in which, 
with Speke and Baker, I havea modest share. Westward of the Nile 

I carried the standards of Egypt, and through continuous battles with 
‘savage tribes occupied their conquered countries in Egypt’s name. 
(Gordon’s correspondence in the archives at Cairo attest his high ap- 
preciation of these services, and mentio® is made of this fact for the 
benefit of the hero-worshippers who have undertaken to edit his pa- 
pers.) On my return from the expedition in the Niam-Niam country, 
in 1875, I received a line from Gordon, then at Regaf, twenty miles 
distant. It said: ‘My dear Long, thanks for your letter. Glad you 
are back safe, and hope you had not many difficulties. If not too 
tired, come up yourself. Yours sincerely, C. G. Gordon.” On the 
same day I received the subjoined note (reduced facsimile) : 
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‘*My Dear Lone : 

“Tf you can find in store of Achmet Effendi Helim, or in the Gen- 
eral Magazine, a box of caps like enclosed, bring them up: they are, 
I think, in a tin tobacco-box. Make the devils look for them. If 
you are coming up for expedition you should have 12 boxes biscuits, 
4 boxes sugar, 6 boxes coffee, 1 box tea, 12 bottles (good) cognac, 
1 case wine, pepper, salt (?) if you find it, corn-flour 12, ground rice 
12, ete., ete., a round tin box of empty large cartouches for your rifle, 
some bullets, shot, powder 10 lbs., an English tent (complete) if 
there is one. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. Gorpon.” 


I went to Regaf by river on the night of April 17th, and arrived 
there at dawn of the 18th. I found Gordon sitting at the door of 
his tokel (hut), cleaning an elephant gun, and smoking a meerschaum 
pipe. On the table was a bottle of quinine and a bottle of cognac. 
“ Dear old fellow,” said he, rising to greet me, ‘“‘ how are you? Had 
a tough time? How are the man-eaters? Now take a drink, do, 
and don’t forget the quinine.” In the conversation which ensued 
ample evidence of Gordon’s aspirations and ambitions were disclosed, 
and I have introduced this meeting here—taken from my diary—in 
order to prove his ambition and to mark the unlimited confidence 
with which he always honored me. ‘ Now,” he said, “let us define 
our positions. You are receiving much reputation for your expe- 
ditions. ‘I am risking my life here also, but I am getting noth- 
ing. Now, what do you wish? Let us divide the government. 
You take from M’Tesa to Fatiko. I will take the rest ”—meaning 
thence to Khartoum, where he had already announced to me he de- 
sired to remove his headquarters. ‘‘ We will govern here ; these peo- 
ple shall not belong either to the Arabs or Turks.” The proposition 
was clearly defined, and not a little startling, and meant simply set- 
ting up for ourselves—by revolution. I quickly replied that I did 
not care to accept the Fatiko government (Emin subsequently did). 
Gordon then said, ‘‘ Well, Long, you know that you and I can never 
live together; it won’tdo. Iam not mean, however; here is a letter 
to the Khedive ; go to Cairo. I have recommended that you com- 
mand an expedition to the east coast of Africa, and thence from the 
Indian Ocean open up to the great lakes an equatorial road.” 

This expedition was fitted out at great expense by the Khedive, 
and during 1875 and 1876 I led it successfully, taking the entire 
coast from Cape Guardafui to the equator, and halted only, as com- 
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mander, to await the final orders of Ismail, who, broken and bank- 
rupt in the meanwhile, was obliged by Lord Derby, for selfish reasons 
of state, to recall my expedition, which else years ago would have 
established the desired road for Egypt—or for Gordon ; for there is 
but little doubt that Gordon’s inspiration was to establish himself 
in Central Africa, in a kingdom bounded north by Khartoum, south 
by the great lakes, and east and west by the great unknown wastes 
reaching to the two seas. This was the point of Gordon’s dream, 
and the return to the Soudan in 1884 was the culmination of an am- 
bition confessed at Regaf. 

Carlyle has said, in sketching the character of Frederick the Great : 
“ How this man, officially King, withal comported himself in the eigh- 
teenth century, and managed nof to be a liar and charlatan as his cen- 
tury was, deserves to be seen a little by men and kings, and may silently 
have didactic meanings in it.” If Gordon was neither liar nor charla- 
tan himself, his century, like that of Frederick’s, was, and he had only 
to adopt a policy of laisser faire, and his object was accomplished in 
the very forces which made him a “ Divine Figure.” These were to be 
found first in the occult and selfish interests of his own government, 
and second in the “ burrs” who delight to grovel; and thus in the réle 
of hero and prophet he was borne along by the tide to the goal of his 
ambition and his destiny. For a fact Gordon believed in destiny far 
more than in any orthodox Christianity, and this is clearly shown in 
a remarkable appreciation of his character by Sir Richard Burton, 
his most intimate and devoted friend, in a review of his journal in 
Khartoum which appeared in The Academy. Burton says: “Gordon 
has been levelled down by certain friends fussily sympathetic, those 
burrs which cling to the skirts of a great man, and which rise, as the 
Easterns say, like beetles borne in roses upon the heads of kings. 
In their thirst for notoriety they have managed to weary the public 
of his name. His letters to me show a many-sided man, utterly un- 
like the mere Puritan, the bibliolatrist of popular belief. In predes- 
tinarism he was more fatalistic (not Calvinistic) than any Moslem, and 
as the journals show, a transition to El Islam * would not have been 
violent. Having prayed and taken counsel with his soul and his 

*In Gordon’s book ‘‘ Colonel Gordon in Central Africa,” there is a singular 
entry which says: ‘‘ October 22. I am sorry for it, but two cheikhs are going to 
M’Tesa to teach him the Koran.” 

Now it is susceptible of proof that Gordon applied for these cheikhs and for 
the purpose of teaching M’Tesa the Koran, and the only explanation is that Gor- 
don’s editors undertook to change the note, which I wrote at Gordon’s dictation. 


I was amazed at Gordon’s request, and can understand his editors’ feelings also, 
but Gordon applied for the cheikhs all the same. 
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guide, he acted unreservedly, and he often wrote: ‘Anyone could 
do this as well as I can: Iam a mere machine in the hands of God.” 
He appeared by no means surprised when I told him he was a rank 
spiritualist, a tool in the hand of his “control.” Hence, it appears to 
me, the curious changes of policy and conduct which perplexed his 
best friends, such as his slavery proclamation at Khartoum after his 
hanging the unfortunate slave-dealers—a measure which I, not 
being a ‘‘ Christian hero,” never would have taken had they not ac- 
tually committed murder. Hence his fury against Zubair Pasha, and 
then his extreme anxiety to re-employ him ; also his convicting an 
employee of deliberate money theft, and promoting the same man to 
a pashalik a few months afterward. Hence apparently he forgot to 
insist at headquarters upon his being followed at once by a body of 
English troops, five hundred or five thousand bayonets, and his sting- 
ing sense of being deserted till they were sent up under General Too 
Late. And so on in minor matters ; for months he would drink noth- 
ing but water, and then prefer decidedly water with whiskey. Thus, 
finally, I explained a host of seeming contradictions, which to him 
(and to none other) seemed natural and consequent. 

My first introduction to Gordon was on the eve of our departure 
from Cairo for the Soudan, anc when he had written me a note to 
go and see him late at night. 

‘In my book * I have thus spoken of our interview : ‘Gordon came 
forward to meet me with a quick, glide-like step, and, seizing my 
hand, exclaimed, ‘ How are you, old fellow? Come and take a glass 
of b. and s. [brandy and soda]. A peg will help us talk about Cen- 
tral Africa.’ ” 

Now, brandy and soda was a favorite beverage of Gordon’s, and in 
our subsequent service I had frequent occasion to remark its effect 
upon his singular nervous temperament, He had the habit of shut- 
ting himself in his hut, with a flag and hatchet at the door as a sign 
that he was not to be disturbed. At these times he gave himself up 
to reading the Bible, and, for a fact, indulged freely in the ever-pres- 
ent bottle of cognac. In my humble judgment, his religious lucu- 
brationsand “ Night Thoughts,” which are so mixed and puzzling, are 
due not a little to brandy and soda; and it is to this fact, perhaps, 
that Burton refers. In his ordinary humor, Gordon was modesty, 
mildness, and humility personified, but when excited by anger, or 
when under the influence of brandy, he was a sort of fiend. On 
our way from Suez to Suakim, on an Egyptian man-of-war, we sat 
conversing on a divan on the deck; he suddenly disappeared, and 


*The Three Prophets : Gordon, El Mahdi, Arabi Pasha. 
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reappearing in a few moments, placed my slippers at my feet, say- 
ing: ‘Now, Long, do take off those heavy military boots; you 
do look so uncomfortable.” I felt puzzled and astonished, and 
warned him that such an act, if known to our subordinates, would 
be fatal to his authority. A few days afterward, in crossing the 
desert to Berber, a halt was made at Bir Haritree. Nazzer and 
Osman, Gordon’s servants, were a long way in the rear, and there 
was no one to make coffee. Gordon flew into a violent rage, which 
was further enhanced when the men came up so drunk that in dis- 
mounting they fell from their camels. Gordon, now livid with rage, 
fell upon them and belabored them soundly with a stout stick. The 
men finally aroused, found their legs, and, running, were pursued by 
the maddened Governor-General, striking and kicking them at every 
step. Nazzer and Osman disappeared, and returned, I suppose, to 
Suakim, for we saw them no more. They had consumed two bottles 
of Gordon’s cognac; inde ire. 

His government of the Soudan, from 1874, was absolutely without 
method, and tended directly to create disaffection, of which he subse- 
quently boasted when he said, ‘‘I laid the egg which hatched the 
Mahdi.” 

His first act at Khartoum was one of inexcusable folly. Those 
merchant princes from whose ranks rose the Mahdi, and who have 
since been dubbed “ancestral sultans,” were then engaged in the 
ivory trade throughout all Central Africa, and maintained a small 
army of irregular troops. It was a power to be placated rather than 
provoked. But Gordon was by nature a “smasher,” and with this 
in view he said, when en route to Khartoum, ‘‘ Who art thou to be 
afraid of aman? If He wills, I will shake all this in some way not 
clear to me now.” Gordon issued a proclamation announcing the 
Government monopoly of the ivory trade, and confiscated the mer- 
chants’ stock ; and this was the fatal egg laid which, five years later, 
“hatched the Mahdi.” 

In 1878 all revenue had disappeared ; the Soudan, for the first time . 
since Mehemet Ali, had become a burden to Egypt. Disorder reigned 
in all the provinces, and waste in the finances, given over to.the con- 
trol of sycophants and serviles, many of them menials who were only 
too glad to be kicked and spat upon by the Governor-General in his 
angry moods, to be rewarded for this privilege by both high rank and 
pay, which in one case amounted to ninety pounds per month to a 
mere valet de pied. Officers who joined the expedition, when inva- 
lided, were paid exorbitant sums and were returned to Europe, and 
in some cases permitted to draw in excess of moneys due them. 
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Gordon himself was pure, for certainly no suspicion of improbity 
could attach to him, whose greatest pride was his contempt for money. 
The trouble lay in his utter lack of order, which resulted in financial 
ruin. When called on by Sir Evelyn Baring to give an accounting, 
Gordon peremptorily refused, and thereupon was requested to resign. 
The egg of insurrection laid by Gordon was hatched in 1881, and 
in a few months the Soudan was in organized insurrection. This 
result, already foreshadowed before Gordon had left the Soudan, and 
directly traceable to the fatal proclamation at Khartoum, has been 
termed a success by the “burrs” and those who have a selfish interest 
in concealing the truth. 

Dr. Géraud, of Paris, has recently published a remarkable book, 
entitled “La Grande Névrose,” in which, by most methodical ways, 
he proves ‘‘ Que quiconque veut sortir de sa sphére sociale sans avoir 
en lui VPéloffe voulue, perd son équilibre vital, et sombre falalement 
dans la tourmente d’une tempéte cranienne.” I dare to say, and I 
have it on the authority of the Khedive, besides my own personal expe- 
rience, that this government of the Soudan under Gordon was not 
only a farce, but a costly and ridiculous farce, which has had its epit- 
ome in the reign of barbarism and blood to which these provinces— 
the brightest jewels in the Egyptian crown—have been handed over 
to Great Britain and Germany. Never was there a more apt illustra- 
tion of the theory of Dr. Géraud, than in the manifest incompetency 
of Gordon for the work before him in the Soudan, and before which 
he lost his equilibrium in the cerebral derangement which is the only 
conclusion of his acts. No one will deny Gordon’s ability as an 
engineer, but a great captain he was not, nor could not be, from a 
positive lack of that cerebral co-ordination so absolutely necessary to 
the leader; and for which reason, as Schweinfurth said of him, “ His 
plans are changed some during their execution, and his actions only 
proceed in a straight line when carried along by his enthusiasm.” 

One word is necessary only to point the moral of Gordon’s return 
to the Soudan in 1884, and that word is Ambition. His destiny blind- 
ed him to his preceding failure, which in his frame of mind may have 
assumed the form of success ; in any case, nothing could deter him from 
his purpose. In Cairo he wrote to his friends in England, “I am con- 
vinced that it isan entire mistake to regard the Mahdi as in any sense a 
religious leader ; he personifies popular discontent. All the Soudanese 
are potential Mahdis, just as all the Egyptians are potential Arabis. 
The movement is not religious, but an outbreak of despair.” It is 
amazing that Gordon should have adopted such an appreciation when 
at that very moment, in every mosque throughout Islam, a holy war 
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was being preached and prepared under the potential religious ‘soci- 
eties of Gama-el-Azhar in Cairo, and the Sid-es-Senoussé in the Sou- 
dan. True, Arabi had commenced his insurrection.as a patriot in 
striking against a manifest wrong—the attempt of the Nubar- Wilson 
ministry to disband officers and army without the pay due them for 
a period of eighteen months. But this patriotic movement failed to 
fire the fellah heart, and it was only when Gama-el-Azhar assumed 
direction of the movement that it became prophetic. This change 
of policy was inaugurated in the month of May, 1882, when Arabi 
appeared in the streets of Cairo followed by a few of the faithful. 
As commanded, he suddenly stopped, and, stamping upon a certain 
selected spot, he raised his eyes in a fervor of ecstasy and cried, 
“Here is the gun sent me from heaven!” The attendants quickly 
plied the implements with which they had been furnished in ad- 
vance, and soon discovered the heaven-sent offering in the shape of a 
well polished gun, on the lock-plate of which was the name of the 
American inventor, Remington! This significant incident in the 
comedy, which had been prepared by Gama-el-Azhar, failed to excite 
the understanding of the fellah, whose religious zeal had been aroused 
to a white heat, and the coup thus inaugurated culminated in the 
frightful massacre of Christians in Alexandria on June 11th. It is 
needless to recur to the methods which had been employed in the 
Soudan, as early as 1880, by the joint confréries of Sid-es-Senoussé, 
Sid Abd-el-Kader, and Sid-el-Djilani, which resulted in investing 
Mohammed Achmed, the hermit of the island of Abba, with the wrod 
and mantle of the prophet of Madhime the Sublime. It is curious 
that Gordon should have ignored these well-known facts. 

When Gordon arrived in Cairo, en route to the Soudan, it was with 
difficulty that he was persuaded to call upon his Highness the Khe- 
dive ; and when he finally consented there ensued a stormy interview, 
in which the Khedive reproached him with being the cause of the in- 
surrection, with having ruined the province, etc., and then said: ‘ Col- 
onel Long, several months ago, proffered me his services to go back 
to the Soudan, to organize an attack upon the Mahdi; I refused, and 
wrote him that no non-Moslem should be sent up; it would only 
lend fuel to the flame. The movement is entirely religious.” ‘Do 
not go,” added he. “If you do, you will never leave Khartoum 
alive; I have neither the money nor the means to save you from 
such a fate.” 

The story of Gordon’s return to the Soudan has been too often told 
to require detailed repetition here. The ride across the desert of Ko- 
rosko, the entry into Khartoum, the bonfires into which tax registers. 
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whips, and all vestiges of government were thrown pell-mell ; ending 
by a proclamation restoring the slave-trade, signed, Gordon, Vali and 
Sultan of the Soudan, is a hodge podge, a pol-au-feu, which defies the 
digestion, and renders its discussion, from whatever charitable point 
of view, impossible. 

The proclamation throws light upon Gordon’s actions. ‘ This coun- 
try,” he’says, “‘has become independent and autonome, and I have 
given orders in this sense to all the Mudirs and employees of the Gov- 
ernment. Iam decided to give you back the happiness and the pros- 
perity which you enjoyed formerly under his Highness, Said Pasha ; 
I have come myself, hoping to put an end to the effusion of blood, 
which is against the will of God, of his prophet, and of his saints. . 

I know the hardship caused you to the slave traffic is great. To- 
day I desire you to recommence with perfect freedom the traffic in 
slaves, and I have given orders that public criers shall make this 
known to all, that they may dispose of their domestics as they 
may see proper, and no one in future shall interfere with the com- 
merce. Believe that which I say, for I call God to witness that it is 
the truth. 

[Signed] **Gorpon Pasua, 
“Vali and Sultan of the Soudan.” 

The reader must bear in mind that Gordon’s return to the Soudan, 
in the light of Lord Dufferin’s announced policy of evacuation of the 
Soudan, was permitted solely for the purpose of evacuating Khartoum. 
Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Commons: ‘General Gordon went 
not for the purpose of reconquering the Soudan, or to persuade the 
Chiefs of the Soudan, the Sultans at the head of their troops, to sub- 
mit themselves to the Egyptian Government. He went for no such 
purpose as that ; he went for the double purpose of evacuating the 
country by extricating the Egyptian garrisons, and reconstituting it by 
giving back to these Sultans their ancestral powers, withdrawn and 
suspended during the period of Egyptian occupation. We are unwill- 
ing—I may say we are resolved—to do nothing which should interfere 
with the pacific scheme.” . 

On September 29, 1884, Gordon made this entry in his journal: 

“Tt is one of my joys that I never have to see Great Britain again. 
I hope to get out of this office, and either go to the Congo via equa- 
torial provinces, or by Brussels. I say this in order that those who 
may have to do with me may know how very determined a man’s will 
must be who does not wish (and indeed will not ever) go back to Eng- 
land again, and to whom continuance in Her Majesty’s service, ex- 
cept for the honor of it, is a matter of indifference. I say this because 
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I should be sorry for Lord Wolseley to advance from Dongola without 
fully knowing my views.” 

His purpose, thus early foreshadowed, fully three months before 
he was in extremis, proves conclusively that he had entered the 
Soudan to stay, and had expected that his return would have result- 
ed long before in the adhesion of the Mahdi to his fortunes, and his 
consequent acclamation as Sultan or King of the Soudan. In view 
of the obstacles, his knight-errantry was even more capricious and 
erratic than that of Don Quichotte. 

It has been said elsewhere, that Gordon was a composite of a 
Cromwell, a Hume, and a Carlyle. Of a Cromwell perhaps, because 
of his biblical utterances, in which, in emulation of the great refor- 
mer, he concealed the selfish schemes which lay at the root of his 
acknowledged erratic actions. Of a Hume, because he reproduced 
the identical language of the great philosopher, who, like Gordon, 
also declared that he would never again set foot in England, and 
for much the same reasons. And of a Carlyle, whom he studied 
closely, and whose language he imitated throughout all his bitter 
invective against London society, the “sham heroes and flatheads,” 
who were alike abhorrent to him. Again, Gordon has been compared 
to Captain Dugald Dalgetty, of Drumthwacket, a conception of Sir 
Walter Scott in the ‘“ Legend of Montrose.” Gordon may have been 
a part of all these ; but my experience was that all his peculiarities 
were dominated by his ambition to govern, and to attain that end he 
disdained neither the sword nor the gown, with but little regard for 
the manner of its accomplishment. In a word, a faithful image of 
the hero and the man may best be found in these lines of Dryden : 


A man so various, that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long. 


Mr. Gladstone has continued to bear in silence the onus of respon- 
sibility with which he has been freely charged for the catastrophe 
which befell Gordon at Khartoum. With a knowledge of Gordon’s as- 
pirations, I have from time to time maintained Mr. Gladstone's entire 
irresponsibility. When requested to write this sketch for Betrorv’s 
Maaazine I hesitated to do so, protesting that the subject was perhaps 
somewhat worn, and that the general public, scarcely recovered from 
the epidemic fever of hero-worship which once prevailed, were not yet 
ready to accept my argumentum ad hominem, though presented under 
the light of indisputable facts uncolored by the prismatic spectrum as 
applied to the hero. Mr. Belford still persisting, I had the inspiration 
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to write to Mr. Gladstone directly, requesting him, in view of the 
time which had elapsed, to grant me the favor of an expression of his 
views on the subject, and for his proper justification. On the 23d of 
January I received the subjoined autograph letter from Mr. Gladstone, 
declining to reopen the matter at present, doubtless for political 
reasons. The following is a reduced facsimile : 
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‘*HAWARDEN, Jan, 11, '90. 
“Dear Sir: ( 


“Tam much obliged by your kind letter and enclosure. 

“T hope you will not think it belies this expression when I say that 
I feel myself precluded from supplying any material or entering upon 
any communications for the purpose of self-defence against the 
charges which are freely made and I believe widely accepted against 
myself and against the Cabinet of 1880-5 in connection with General 
Gordon. 

“Tt would be felt in this country, by friends I think in many cases 
as well as adversaries, that General Gordon’s much-lamented death 
ought to secure him, so far as we are concerned, against the counter- 
argument which we should have to present on his language and pro- 
ceedings. - 

“On this account you will, I hope, excuse me from entering into 


_ the matter. I do not doubt that a true and equitable judgment will 


eventually prevail. I remain, dear sir, 
“Your very faithful servant, 
E. Guapstone. 
“Con. C. 
Cuartes 
Ex-Secretary of Legation and Consul-General to Corea. 


WHEN TWILIGHT FALLS. 
RONDEAU. 


Wuen twilight falls across the lea, 

And shadows deepen silently 

O’er hills where glooming woodlands lie, 
The splendors of the western sky 
Foretell the glories yet to be. 


The wood-bird in his wind-stirred tree, 

Sings one last sylvan symphony ; 

The soft winds thro’ the pine trees sigh, 
When twilight falls. 


The soft swell of the restless sea, 
Across the moorlands comes to me ; 
I hear the plaintive plover’s cry : 
Night steals afield; day, speeding by, 
Sinks dying, yet afraid to die, 

When twilight falls. 


Sansorn Gove TENNEY. 
NEw York, 
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“Yes, I think you can do it—just about do it with the money,” said 
Emily Matthews, thoughtfully. We were cousins, daughters of farm- 
ers in New York State. Her father was rich, while mine had recently 
died poor. I had long been motherless, and, but for my uncle and 
cousin, without relatives. The sum total of my earthly possessions 
was the fifteen hundred dollars cash on which she and I sat figuring. 
What could I do with so smalla sum? The interest of it would not 
support me, neither would the principal last me the balance of my 
natural life, so I boldly resolved to embark it all in a perilous enter- 
prise—that of going to France to study art. I had what the eight- 
eenth century writers would have called “a pretty talent” for painting, . 

-and had been made to believe that I was possessed of genius, which 
could be properly cultivated only in that great centre of the arts— 
Paris ; and there I determined to resort, to fit myself for self-main- 
tenance with my brush. 

Emily had been educated in the gay capital of France, and still 
kept up a correspondence with rhany people there. When she found 
that I was not to be dissuaded from my purpose, she consented to 
give me the benefit of her experience, and thus it happened that we 
were planning ways and means whereby I might compass the desire 
of my heart. 

“Tt is very, very little,” resumed Emily ; “ still, as I said, I think 
you can do it on the money—and when I say you, I mean you, and 
you only.” 

“ There’s no one but me to consider,” I replied, surprised at the 
remark. 

“Oh, yes, there is; there’s your chaperon.” 

*Chaperon!” I declared, tossing my head with all an American 
girl’s scorn of surveillance, ‘I have no chaperon. I am all alone in 
the world.” 

“Exactly,” returned my cousin, “and that’s the very reason why 
you have got to have some elderly woman to chaperon you in Paris.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. 7 

* Yes,” said Emily, smiling at my indignation ; ‘‘ you know the cus- 
toms in France are very different from what they are in our country. 
Here a girl can.go anywhere alone without exciting notice or un- 
pleasant remarks, but in France it’s quite another matter. There 
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an unmarried woman, even though no longer young, must always 
have some older woman trudging at her side. As to your going 
about alone in Paris in the free and independent manner girls do 
here, why you couldn’t do it; that’s all. You would be insulted in 
the streets; you would not be looked upon as respectable ; therefore, 
big a hole as it will make in your little lump of money, you will have 
to engage some respectable old French woman to——” 

“Keep watch over me?” 

* Just so; and you will have to pay her well, too, for her trouble. 
You will be obliged to take her wherever you go, so that it will 
double your expenses in small matters such as luncheon, omnibus, 
and cab-fares. Now you understand why I say that you can get to 
Paris, pay your living expenses while there, in a small way, and also 
for your lessons, for a year on your fifteen hundred dollars, but I 
feel sure that you could not make the money last half that time 
with a chaperon.” 

“Couldn’t I get around it in any way ?” I asked, in desperation. 

“No; being a young girl, you couldn’t. It would be different if 
you were a young widow.” 

“ What difference would being a widow silion au 

“A great deal. In France marriage gives a woman the liberty 
that single women have in the United States. You would not need a 
chaperon if you were a widow, and that’s why it is a pity you are not 
a widow.” 

what’s to prevent my being one?” 

Emily loughingly replied: ‘ First catch your husband. By the 
time you've caught and buried him, you will not require a chaperon, 
but will be old enough to be one yourself. og 

“There you make a mistake, my cousin. I intend to be a widow 
while I am young—now—at once.” Emily looked so astonished that 
it made me laugh. ‘Oh, don’t be frightened,” I said, reassuringly. 
_ “T do not mean to lassoo a man, drag him to the altar, marry and 
then murder him, all to do away with the expense of a chaperon. I 
merely mean to pass myself off as a widow.” 

“But that would be sailing under false colors,” said Emily, primly. 

“Well, I must either do that or throw away half of my poor little 
patrimony to pay for the society of a woman who would only be a 
bore and a hindrance.” 

‘* But, Marion,” remonstrated my cousin, ‘“ how can I, in the letters 
of introduction I am going to give you, reconcile it to my conscience 
to represent you as a widow?” 

“You needn’t,” I replied, sharply ; ; “all that you need do is to write 
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‘madame ’ instead of ‘ mademoiselle,’ and it will be taken for granted 
that I am a widow.” 

Emily hesitated about complying. At length she said, ‘“ Well, let 
us leave it to my father. If he sees no harm in it, I will do as you 
wish, but, understand, it is against my better judgment.” 

The incidents I am recalling occurred twenty years ago. 

Since that time American girls have rushed to Paris in such num- 
bers, on diverse missions bent, that the French have come to under- 
stand that the independent American girl has a lofty contempt for 
the trammels thrown around the unmarried women of France. 

_ At the same time the Gauls, especially of the feminine gender, 
look coldly upon the fair, fearless, unchaperoned invaders of their 
capital. The French have not changed their customs or ideas ; they 
have simply been obliged to tolerate those of the daughters of the 
transatlantic republic. 

Even the English, whose customs generally assimilate closely to 
our own, consider it proper that foreigners should avail themselves of 
the services of a chaperon, not merely as a protection while sightseeing, 
but to be presented at court and into society; in testimony whereof 
I append a clipping from a London letter to the St. Louis Post- 
Despatch, under date of May, 1890. 

- * The Latest in Chaperons.—The oldest feature of London society is 
the pecuniary compensations that certain of its female members will 
accept for giving their services to ‘ chaperon,’ as they call it, foreign- 
ers into fashionable circles. This accusation has lately been brought 
against a charming American lady who is by marriage a British peer- 
ess, But whether in that case the statement is true or false it is not 
the province of the writer of the present article to inquire. Ouly, 
under any circumstances, the instance was by no means an isolated 
one. An aged American lady told me that once, in her own drawing- 
room, an Englishwoman of recognized social standing announced 
publicly and without concealment or reservation that she would under- 
take to introduce any foreign lady who was ambitious of an entry into 
London society into the charmed and coveted circle for a fee of $2,500. 
On that occasion her offer found ‘no takers.’ Yet this individual is 
a well-recognized member of London’s best society, entertains its 
leading personages, and her parties and her dinners figure largely in 
the columns of the Morning Post. Icould give her name at full length, 
but that I refrain from doing. Only I wish to point out the fact that 
such transactions are by no means uncommon. As to the accusation 
brought against our young and titled countrywoman, I do not believe 
a word of it.” 
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I. 


My uncle made one last vain attempt to dissuade me from going 
abroad, offering me the lifelong shelter of his roof, but my ambition 
soared beyond the narrow limits of life on a farm, and I held to my 
resolve. 

He then directed Emily to word the letters of introduction as IT 
desired, and shortly after obtaining them I set out upon my travels. 
Arriving in Paris I found a comfortable boarding-house, the propri- 
etress of which, Madame Delafield, was the widow of an officer. 

She had become acquainted with Emily through being a friend of 
the teacher at whose school my cousin was being educated. 

The one word, ‘‘ madame,” in my letters made people take it for 
granted that I was a widow, as I foresaw it would. The French really 
deserve their reputation for politeness. They ask no impertinent 
questions, and if they possess curiosity are too well-bred to show it, 
so, beyond an occasional remark that I “looked very young for a 
widow,” there was no necessity on my part for falsehood or embarrass- 
ing explanations. I was free to go and to come unattended, when 
and where I chose. I could not go into society on my small means, 
though my letters would have brought me the privilege had I desired 
it. I was so determined to devote myself to study that I would not 
even accept any of the many invitations I received to be present at 
the little evening gatherings in the parlor of our pension. 

Many a pleasant hour might I there have wiled away in the de- 
lights of flirtation, but I was not to be tempted into any of the en- 
tanglements Cupid weaves for the unwary. 

Although my early artistic efforts had been only those of an amateur, 
they were of great use to me in my Parisian studies. Before long 
my teacher pronounced me sufficiently advanced to copy in the 


Louvre, and it was with a feeling that I had made a long stride for- 


ward that I set up my easel before Raphael’s “Belle Jardiniére.” 

Copying the same. picture was a gentleman who did not resemble 
the other artists in the gallery. He was well-dressed, distinguished- 
looking, tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed, and strangely handsome. An 
excellent painter too! 

How rapidly his copy grew under his light, skilful touch! Poor 
indeed in comparison seemed my feeble attempt to reproduce Ra- 
phael’s masterpiece. 

We were at the time the only copyists of that famous canvas, so 
that we were always comparatively alone in the gallery ; yet he never 
appeared conscious of my presence—never saluted me, One day 
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Madame Delafield called at the Louvre, having promised to drop in 
and see how I was getting on, for she was a very good judge of pic- 
tures, if not exactly aconnoisseur. She greeted me warmly, and, after 
pointing out some defects, became quite complimentary as to my suc- 
cess in copying the “ Jardiniére.” 

To my astonishment she recognized my fellow-artist, shook hands 
and introduced him to me as—the Prince Korskileep ! 

Was it possible that I had been painting side by side all these weeks 
with a real, live prince? No wonder he looked more distinguished 
than the bohemian painters in their rusty velvet jackets, and with 
their long unkempt locks ! 

“*Madame Marion Matthews,” she explained to him, “is a young 
widow from the United States ; she has come that immense distance 
all alone to study art with us.” 

I blushed at the “ widow ” fiction and felt strongly tempted then and 
there to confess the deceit, but a confession would involve a revela- 
tion of my poverty, and my pride forbade that. Besides, the reasons 
which first impelled me to the subterfuge were still existent. A mo- 
ment’s reflection convinced me that I must keep my secret to the end. 

The prince told me that he had often wished to speak to me, as we 
were fellow-artists working side by side, but, because I was a lady, 
refrained from doing so without an introduction. He had a rich, 
full, deep-toned voice, and, like myself, spoke French with just suffi- 
cient accent to show that he was not a Frenchman. After Madame 
left, he continued to converse with me, and I was as surprised as 
delighted with his brilliancy of thought and diction. No wonder I, 
a poor country girl, was dazzled by this polished man. 

My landlady told me about him when I reached home. She said : 
“T have known him about three years; I had boarding with me at 
that time a famous political refugee, who, like Korskileep, was a 
Polish prince. Korskileep used to come here to see my prince, as 
I called him.” 

“Ts Monsieur Korskileep a refugee?” I asked. 

** No indeed, not from the government ; he is self-exiled, on account 
of the tyranny of the’ Russian ruler in Poland. Unlike most of his 
countrymen he had a large fortune, owns old castles in the country 
and palaces in the city. I can’t think why he is copying a picture in 
the Louvre. It is certainly not because he wants to sell it, for my 
prince told me that Korskileep had plenty of money, and had given 
most liberally to their cause.” 

‘* Prince Korskileep told me,” I said, ‘ that he desired a copy of the 
‘ Jardiniére,’ and preferred to make it himself to giving an order for it.” 
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“Ah! that’s it, is it? I knew there could be no necessity in the 
matter. He is a charming man, is he not, Madame Matthews? So 
witty, so polished, such a great nobleman, and so handsome! Ah, 
my dear, you are very, very lucky !” 

“IT! How?” 

“Why, in having such an opportunity as you have.” 

“Of what?” I demanded. 

“Why, of being every day right at the elbow of one of the biggest . 
catches in Paris.” 

Catches?” 

“Yes ; give me an American girl any day for luck. At your age 
you are of course thinking of marrying again, and there stands that 
handsome and brilliant man, just where you can, without any rivalry 
or competition, set your cap at him!” 

I uttered a little cry of indignation, and replied haughtily, “I am 
wedded to my art, madam. Even were I not, I would scorn to set 
my cap at any man, prince or peasant ; but I shall never marry.” 

‘Time will show,” dryly responded Madame Delafield. It did. 


The prince was always at the gallery before me in the mornings, 
and each day welcomed me with increasing cordiality. He spoke 
English fairly, and was desirous, he said, of acquiring fluency in my 
language ; and to that wish I attributed the opportunities he made for 
conversing with me; and so the days glided by as if by enchantment 
until my copy was nearly done. His had been finished some time, 
but he painted in and painted out, varnished and revarnished his 
canvas, until there was no excuse left for his lingering longer at the 
Louvre, and he began to pack up his artistic “traps.” At this sign 
of separation I felt a strange depression, and gradually became aware 
of a dull ache in my heart, for which I could not account except 
through the prospect of parting from him: I tried to throw it off. 
After all, I thought, he was nothing to me but a pleasant acquaintance 
to whom in any event I must say farewell, as my year in Paris was 
drawing to a close, and I must return to my native land. 

One day the prince announced to me that he should come no more 
to the Louvre, but should see me again he hoped at my home. I 
gave him permission to call, adding that my picture was now finished, 
and so were my art-studies, and that in about a month I should sail 
for the United States. 
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He started, changed color, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
‘“‘T had not expected that,” he said, in so strange a tone that I looked 
up quickly, and as I did so I awkwardly made a misstep, stumbled 
over the foot of my easel, and shoultl have fallen but that he snatched 
me up and strained me to his heart, imprinting a kiss upon my lips— 
then suddenly released and pushed me from him. It happened so 
quickly that it was all over before I could recover my breath. In- 
_ stinctively I glanced around to see if this indignity had been wit- 
nessed by anyone in the gallery, but was relieved to find that his large 
easel, upon which still stood his copy, concealed us from the rest. 
My feelings were a singular blending of ‘surprise, joy, and indigna- 
tion—indignation at his impertinence, joy arising from the hope 
that he loved me, for at last I could no longer conceal from myself 
that I loved him. Yet my face burned with shame and anger. Si- 
lently I listened to his low, impassioned pleading for pardon for his 
“mad act.” “It was an impulse,” he said, ‘‘and he was forced to 
yield to it. Would I forgive him ?” 

Even in the intense excitement of the moment I noticed that he 
made every excuse for the indignity he had offered me but the one 
which would have won him instant pardon—that he loved me. 

No, he did not offer that only palliation of his offence, and, inexpres- 
sibly mortified, with a cold bow I left the Louvre. For the first time 
since Madame Delafield had made us acquainted I walked home un- 
attended by Prince Korskileep. 

I pleaded slight indisposition as an excuse for secluding myself in 
my room. WasI not ill? Aye, with the worst sickness that can 
befall a woman—that of being wrath with one she loves. Loves? 
Did I indeed love this man so superior to myself in every regard ? 

Yes, that was the most bitter part of it. I had unconsciously al- 
lowed my heart to slip into the keeping of a man who did not return 
my love. For, though in the brief moment he had pressed me to 
his heart I saw love in his eyes, yet he had rudely pushed me from 
him. Truly, I thought, these foreigners are hard to understand. An 
American would not have acted so rudely and incomprehensibly. 
A week wore away, and I began to pack up. Ah, not with sucha 
hopeless heart had I looked forward to turning my face homewards ! 

One afternoon the servant brought mea card on a tray. Who could 
it be? I had refused to receive visitors until I had now none left. 

The card bore this name, “ M. le Prince Rudolph Korskileep.” 

I dropped into a chair, and the servant disappeared. I turned the 
card over and read, “ Do, I pray, allow me to speak to you before you 
leave.—R. K.” 
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I arose and went down-stairs. I would give him a chance to ex- 
plain his strange conduct. That week, that terrible week of self- 
battle had taught me that the happiness or misery of my whole 
life would depend upon what this man would say to me. 

He was standing with his back to the door when I entered, and 
turned as he heard the rustle of my dress, and, without stopping to 
give me the conventional greetings, he exclaimed: ‘Thank God you 
are well! I thought you were ill all this long, long time.” 

‘“No,” I answered, having recovered my self-possession, “ only 
slightly indisposed.” 

‘And you have determined to return to Amefica?” 

“T have,” I replied, coldly. 

“Before you go will you allow me to explain what I admit has 
been unusual conduct on the part of ‘a gentleman’?” 

I bowed assentingly, and we both sat down. After a slight pause 
he said, very quietly, ‘The explanation is simple. I love you.” 

My heart gave just one great joyous leap. Tre it had fairly settled 
back into its place, the prince exclaimed, with a ring of mingled tri- 
umph and gladness in his voice, “And you love me too! Do not 
deny it—you cannot—for I read it in your eyes.” 

‘Vexed at the tell-tale orbs for betraying my secret, I cast them 
down in confusion. He hurried on, his agitation visibly increasing 
with every word : 

“Though I see that my happiness is within my reach, with my 
own hand I must cast it from me, for I cannot marry you.” 

A sickening pang shot through me as I said faintly, “There is 
some other woman then ; you are perhaps—married ?” 

“Married?” he repeated, with a scornful laugh. ‘Nc, Jam not 
married ; it is yow who are married.” 

Be." 

* But you have been, and—no, do not speak until you hear me 
through. Listen, Marion. That which to other men might seem 
not worth a second thought is to me an insuperable objection to our 
union. Although I am twenty-seven years old I have never loved, but 
sweet dreams have come to me of the fair woman I should one day 


wed—in her first pure, chaste, innocent youth. No other lips than 


mine should have touched hers, no other man awakened her virgin 
heart to love. I—I, first and only, would woo and win her. You, 
Marion, are not that woman. Had not my heart proved a traitor to 
my principles, the very name you bear would have warned and re- 
pelled me.” 

I was about to ask what under the sun was the matter with the 
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harmless name of Matthews, when he silenced me by a gesture and 
continued : 

“I thought I was safe in enjoying the sctameniniihia of 1 madame 
—with a mademoiselle I should have been on my guard—but love 
stole gradually upon me until now I know that in losing you my 
peace and happiness are lost forever.” 

“ But why,” I asked, “ why must we part ?” 

He hesitated a moment and then said: ‘Since nothing but the 
cruel truth will satisfy you, I will tell you. You are not my ideal. 
You have been another man’s bride, and I will never marry a widow.” 

I was so overjoyed at finding this the only obstacle between us 
that I burst into a laugh. The prince looked at me in surprise for a 
-moment, then rising, said, in offended dignity : 

“Since, madame, you can laugh at my sufferings, I must have been 
mistaken in the nature of your feelings toward me, and I will leave 
you to enjoy yourself at my expense alone.” 

As;he neared the door I was able to control myself sufficiently to 
request him to remain and hear my explanation. He bowed, but 
would not resume his seat. I told him it was not the custom for 
American girls to have chaperons, but, as it was different in France, 
how, in order to economize, I had resorted to the subterfuge of pass- 
ing as a widow. I mentioned, incidentally, that until he had put the 
affront upon me of kissing me I had been, in point of innocence, the 
ideal” of the most severe and exacting of men. I told him how 
often I had been tempted to confess my ruse to him, but had been 
withheld by the fear that he, too, might think I had outraged the pro- 
prieties in dispensing with a chaperon. He listened silently, gravely, 
until I finished my story, and then, to my great relief, he laughed 
and took me in his arms, and I — too, and we were the happi- 
est pair of lovers ! 

I know that marriages between Americans and titled foreigners are 
now bitterly condemned and ridiculed, the public always taking it 
for granted that the woman marries only for rauk, the man for money. 
The press especially decry the possibility that love on both sides 
may be the impelling cause of international marriages. I know not 
how it may be with other girls, but I can truly say that I should have 
been as happy to marry Rudolph had he been, instead of a prince, 
the simple, impecunious artist I at first thought him. 


Ceuta Loaan. 
New YorkK, 
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PART IL (Conclusion). 


THurRtow WEED. 


For forty years “The Veteran Editor” of the Albany Evening 
Journal, the Warwick of his party in the State of New York, was a 
familiar personage at the State capital. His tall but stooping figure, 
stealthy step, his watchful eye, his not unpleasing voice gently asking 
confidence, were well known everywhere. He was too prominent in 
politics and history to be dismissed with a paragraph. Thurlow 
Weed was emphatically the product of the times in which he lived. 
Endowed with rare energy, faculties of observation, acuteness to de- 
scry the thoughts and ambitions of men, he had made his way amid 
circumstances most unpropitiatory to the place he so ably held. 

Mr. Weed had limited opportunities in early life, but he began 
early to make good use of them. He was of an industrious disposi- 
tion, but with an ardent passion for change and sight-seeing. At 
the age of eleven he was a carrier for the Catskill Record, but, his 
father and family removing to Western New York, he became an 
apprentice in a printing-office in Onondaga Hollow. Only a solitary 
house in a swamp at that time represented the future Syracuse. His 
principal work was to cut wood, build fires, and “tread” green 
sheepskins for rollers. He also earned honest sixpences at the 
“‘stage-house ” by doing odd jobs for travellers. Abijah Mann, Jr., 
a character in later politics, told me that once, during the war of 1812, 
when he stopped at the tavern in Onondaga, our Thurlow Weed 
blacked his boots. The youth was never afraid or ashamed of work, 
and no doubt performed the job acceptably. 

He was twice in military service during that war. The story of 
J. D. Hammad, however, that he was a drummer, cannot be credited. 
Mr. Weed had no ear for music. He was passionately fond of his 
calling, and, after the roving way of journeymen printers, went from 
place to place, working a season in each. He was truly “a rolling 
stone ” at this period, and gathered no “ moss,” but he found a young 
woman who afterward became his faithful and devoted wife, and he 
also made the acquaintance of men in different regions of the State, 
who became prominent citizens and were most valuable friends and 
helpers when he came into public life. 

Politics were very fluctuating in those days, and few men remained 
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long in the same relations. Finally, in 1826, the disappearance of 
William Morgan became the signal for the foundation of the Anti- 
Masonic party. Mr. Weed had become an editor at Rochester, and 
now took an active part in this matter. In 1831 he began the Al- 
bany Evening Journal as the official organ of the movement. Three 
years later the Whig party was formed, and his paper became its 
acknowledged medium. Its triumph in 1838 established him firmly 


as the oracle, if not dictator. Mr. Weed possessed most of the ne- 


cessary qualifications for the place. He was a close student of men, 
and apt, like Machiavelli, at discovering the capacity of individuals as 
well as their most vulnerable points. He knew how to make use of 
these at the proper time. He was wary, persistent, fertile in expe- 
dients, persuasive in manner, and generally acute in perception. That 
he had occasion for all his talents, as well as the agencies which he 
employed, needs no demonstration. 


Such things, however, always perish with the using. Mr. Weed 


found no exception. Many chafed under his modes of discipline, and 
sought opportunity to escape from it without a forfeiting of rank in 
the Whig party. Its dissolution, however, was evident long before 
the final throes appeared. Mr. Weed labored hard, even after the 
defection of the “Silver Grays "in 1850, to preserve its integrity, but 
with the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska bill the last opportunity 
disappeared. 

It was instructive to observe his efforts at public gatherings. In 
1854 the Whig State Convention met at Syracuse to nominate candi- 
dates. A crowd had collected that morning on the sidewalk before 
the Globe Hotel. The Temperance men and Freesoilers had become 
more aggressive as this political organization was breaking up, and 
they now demanded men of their kind to be placed in nomination. 
I noticed Mr. Weed moving through the crowd to the side of Mr. 
L. P. Noble, one of the loudest talkers, whom he touched on the arm. 
He then silently passed out of the company. Ina few moments the 
two men were together and engaged in animated conversation, Mr, 


Noble giving his judgment, and Mr, Weed diffidently asking ques-. 


tions, In thia way Mr, Weed “drew the fire” of the other moat 
artfully; Mr, Noble at the last reiterating Weed's sentiments and 
apparently supposing them to have been originally his own, 

At that period the “ Know-Nothings ” secret organization was ab- 
sorbing the decomposing elements of the Whig party, It had al- 
ready made Mr. Weed and Mr. Seward the objects of its proscription, 
and Mr, Seward’s reélection as United States Senator being in the 
balance, Mr. Weed probably had not undertaken so formidable a 
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task for thirty years, The Legislature of 1855 had a majority of 
oath-bound members of the Order, yet they yielded to him, and Mr. 
Seward was triumphantly chosen. 

The Republican party, however, now became foremost in poli- 
tics. For several years the chief political work in New York con- 
sisted in “ mending fences.” Mr. Weed was expert in this pursuit. 
He had once been a member of the Legislature, but thereafter had~ 
the sagacity to refuse all public office. He was a man of warm at- 
tachments ; he loved his friends with almost womanly tenderness ; 
and a young girl dying whom he had adopted, he mourned her long 
and profoundly. Years afterward I saw him standing before her pic- 
ture, shedding tears. 

Mr. John J. Silleox, of New York, once told me that Mr. Weed was 
almost blindly reliant upon the statements of the men whom he 
trusted. “I and some others were able by a word,” he declared, 
“to make Mr. Weed suspect and hate anyone that we saw fit.” True 
enough, the men who had opposed him, however conscientiously, be- 
came the objects of lifelong animosity. Anyone who deceived him 
or extorted money for official service generally sealed his own politi- 
cal doom. However well the policy might work for the occasion, 
Mr. Weed seldom let him have an opportunity to attempt it a second 
time. Many a man thus passed silently away into obscurity. I sus- 
pect, however, that others as bad were permitted to “stay.” They 
“could not be spared.” 

Whether Mr. Weed sincerely desired the election of John C. Fré- 
mont as President in 1856 is somewhat improbable. I spent several 
hours in the office of the Evening Journal on the night of the 
election, in order to hear the returns, and thought I saw good reason 
for doubt. After that time he was diligently engaged in preparing 
the way for Mr. Seward’s nomination in 1860. Yet, persisting un- 
wisely in his resentment, he would flo nothing to propitiate Mr. Gree. 
ley, and, as a result, failed of his purpose. When, however, Mr. Lin- 
coln had won the prize, he, like Herod at the death of Antony, has- 
toned to swear allegiance to the new chief. Mr, Lincoln gave him 
woveral delicate commissions, and he performed them all with his ac- 
customed tact and auccens, 

Hia hold upon the Republican party of New York, however, was 
gradually undermined. The election of a “ Union State Ticket” in 
1861 broke his connection with the management, and there was a 
disposition to charge the defeat of the candidates in 1862 to ill-faith 
on his part. He finally yielded to the pressure against him, and 
withdrew from the Hvening Journal. He first contemplated the 
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making of his home in Rochester, where his public career began, but, 
exasperated at ungrateful treatment there, he finally removed to New 
York. 

In 1866 he codperated warmly with the unsuccessful movement to 
establish the new Union party ; and in 1868 he directed measures 
which secured the acquittal of President Johnson from impeachment. 

He became a familiar figure in the metropolis. The old prejudices 
against him seemed to die away. His biography, however, shows 
that he continued to harbor some grudges, especially against Gover- 
nor Robinson, whom he significantly refrained from naming. Once, in 
1873, I had occasion to visit him at his house in West Twelfth Street. 
His energies had evidently then begun to flag. Our conversation was 
friendly, and he kindly gave me the information which I had come to 
procure. Some years later, however, I was riding in the street-car 
down University Place one raw day, and saw him step on the plat- 
form. Immediately I rose from my seat and tendered it to him. He 
shook his head with a very decided refusal. Years before he had 
included me in his sweeping animosity to the managers of The Even- 
ing Post, and I apprehended that the old feeling was still rankling. 
A moment later I was disabused. The person sitting next me left the 
car, and Mr. Weed took the vacant seat. At once he spoke courte- 
ously to me, and I replied. 

“JT now recognize you by your voice,” he exclaimed. ‘My eye- 
sight is poor, and I do not see persons distinctly. I make it a point 
never to take a seat in a public conveyance from a man who has a 
white beard.” 

The apology was complete, but I winced a little at the explanation. 
Mr. Weed was in active life when I was born. A year after this the 
Press Club of New York gave him a reception on his birthday. He 
was very feeble. Erastus Brooks was one speaker, and gave a sum- 
mary of his history, and General James Watson Webb recounted sev- 
eral of their old editorial battles. Mr. Weed in return told of his 
conflicts with the Albany Regency, paying a warm personal tribute to 
the several members, and how hard it had been to uproot its power. 
He seemed to live it over again. 

In the winter of 1882 I was present at his funeral. 


Henry J. Raymonp. 


Few young men coming to New York to seek their fortunes were 
better endowed for success than Henry J. Raymond. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education, and was in other respects admirably 
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equipped for his calling. He was indomitably laborious. For some 
time he was associated with Mr. Greeley ; afterward he joined the staff 
of the Courier and Enquirer. He became known in political circles as 
a young Whig of much promise, and was made a delegate to political 
conventions. In 1849 he was elected to the Assembly of the State, 
and having been again returned, was chosen Speaker of that body. 

He now begin the New York Times as a journal of advanced views, 
but without what many considered the objectionable peculiarities of 
the Tribune. It speedily gained a high rank in the newspaper world. 

Mr. Raymond was a journalist in the right meaning of the term. 
He had done duty himself as a reporter, and he had a vivid percep- 
tion of the wants of a newspaper. When he became an editor-in- 
chief he organized his staff of reporters with a direct view to the 
greatest effectiveness. It was the adding of a new profession to 
journal work. When a meeting or convention was to be held, as, for 
example, those in Philadelphia in 1866, he was particular to send the 
man to it for the 7imes who was most in sympathy with its purposes, 
instructing him to give the account faithfully, without regard to the 
doctrines advanced in the editorial columns. This policy was unique, 
but it was the right one. Whatever faults may be imputed to Henry 
J. Raymond, he deserves kind remembrances from the members of 
the profession which he served and honored. ° 

In political matters he was less fortunate. He outwitted Mr. 
Greeley at the Saratoga Convention in 1854, and secured the nomi- 
nation for Lieutenant-Governor. In 1862 he was again chosen Speak- 
er of the Assembly. He strenuously enforced the wholesome ruling 
that “‘ unanimous consent could not override the rules of the House.” 
The attempt to merge the Republicans into the new “ Union party ” 
he successfully resisted. That autumn he was president of the Re- 
publican State Convention, and voted for the nomination of General 
Dix for Governor. When General Wadsworth had been selected, Mr. 
Raymond promptly declared him his own first choice. He possessed 
a peculiar foible which was thus exhibited. Often he seemed to be 
uncertain, and he could not stanchly accept a principle in the un- 
hesitating belief that it was right. Hence he floundered more or less 
in his political action. Directly after the disaster at Bull Run, in 
1861, he proposed to supersede the administration of Mr. Lincoln by 
a provisional government with George Law at the head. In 1864 he 
was elected to Congress, receiving Mr. Lincoln’s support. In 1866 
he was a member of the Johnson Convention, in the Wigwam at 
Philadelphia, and reported an address to the people of the United 
States, which was warmly eulogistic of the men engaged in the late 
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Rebellion. He soon became conscious of his error. Friends and 
subscribers deserted him by squads. The residue of his career is a 
melancholy story. It may perhaps besaid of him that, to the time of 
his death in 1869, like King Henry the Scholar, “he never smiled 
again.” 

Curren Bryant. 


The poet-editor of The Evening Post achieved a reputation for 
literary gifts which extended beyond his own country. He was an 
accomplished classical scholar, and exhibited great precocity. He 
wrote verses in boyhood which persons of mature years might well 
be proud of. ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” which everyone praises, was published 
when he was but eighteen years old. Leaving his native State, he 
came to New York in 1825, and soon afterward became one of the 
editors of the Evening Post. For twenty-five years it had been a 
Federalist journal, and Mr. Bryant himself was of that party. A po- 
litical evolution, however, was in progress, and it became an exponent 
of the doctrines of the new Democratic party of General Jackson. 

Under Mr. Bryant the Evening Post was distinguished for coura- 
geous utterance, the classic purity of its diction, freedom from slang 
and illegitimate English, and generally from articles and paragraphs 
of questionable propriety. The generation which preceded the 
“four hundred ” adopted it for their home reading. 

Mr. Bryant enjoyed a high reputation for probity. No one ap- 
proached him with a dishonorable proposition. On one occasion 
two journals had a skirmish about the improper use of money in 
politics. One asserted that it could not be avoided, and added that 
he had himself refused offers, only to be again approached with the 
tender of larger sums. I asked Mr. Bryant whether he had ever re- 
fused such an offer, significantly omitting any reference to the mak- 
ing of any. He at once recognized the irony in my question, and 
quietly replied that a man once visited him of an evening, but went 
away without giving his business. He had not divined the matter, 
till a friend told him that the person had intended to offer a pecuni- 
ary consideration, but evidently his courage had failed him. As no 
offer had been made, of course Mr. Bryant had not refused it. 

He had a warm temper. Once he attacked a rival editor with a 
whip, as chastisement for an offensive paragraph. He disliked Mr. 
Weed, his methods and politics. He refused to shake hands with 
Mr. Greeley, out of resentment at an indecorous utterance in the 
Tribune. His own articles might be forcible in argument, but they 


were severely moderate in regard to personalities. Indeed, most of 
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the bellicose utterances of the Evening Post were from the more 
trenchant pens of his associates, William Leggett, Parke Godwin, 
and John Bigelow. 

Yet his influence was often far-reaching and effective. In 1866 
the Evening Post had given its voice in behalf of President Johnson 
and the proposed new Union party. Its oldest and stanchest pa- 
trons began to discontinue their subscriptions. Mr. Bryant, leaving 
his summer home, came to the rescue. He indited a leading article, 
a model of precision and fitness for the purpose, which placed the 
paper again in accord with its friends. 

Though often called a radical, he leaned decidedly toward conser- 
vative sentiments. He was a Unitarian, but disliked Theodore 
Parker. He hated slavery, but never affiliated with abolitionists, and 
had little regard for Charles Sumner. He voted with the Republi- 
cans, even favoring the election of General Hayes for his party’s sake, 
though somewhat reluctantly, but he never slacked in his regard for 
Samuel J. Tilden, Andrew H. Green, and others of his old Demo- 
cratic associates. The Zvening Post supported Samuel 8. Cox for 
Congress in turn against George Starr and Horace Greeley. Mr. 
Bryant was a man of the closet rather than of the open field, yet so 
far as he dictated the policy and utterances of his journal upon what 
are called “live questions,” it made few mistakes. 


ScuvuyLer Corax. 


- When I first knew Mr. Colfax he was both a Representative in Con- 
gress and editor of the St. Joseph Valley Register. He had the quali- 
ties which make up the “newspaper man.” He was observing, 
quick at perceiving a point, assiduous, resolute, and ambitious to do 
his part well. His family had immigrated by canal boat and emigrant 
wagon to Northern Indiana about the time that a village called Chi- 
eago was struggling for a standing-place in a bottomless marsh by 
Lake Michigan. He had therefore literally “grown up with the 
country.” He was shrewd enough to notice that, with hard work, 
taxes, and high rates of interest, the boasted independence of a far- 
mer’s life was a romantic fiction, and that professional men filled 
the remunerative positions and lifted few of the burdens. Accord- 
ingly he chose a profession, and, after proving his powers by writing 
and reporting for the Indiana State Journal and the New York Tribune, 
he, at the age of twenty-two, became himself an editor. Nine years 
later he was elected to Congress upon the new issues of the period. 

In 1859 he was appointed, by Speaker Pennington, Chairman of the 
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Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, and introduced the legisla- 
tion of which our present postal facilities, the delivery system, and 
cheap postage were the outcome. His knowledge of the wants of a 
newspaper qualified him admirably for that place. A general demon- 
stration was made in 1860 to procure his appointment as Postmaster- 
general ; but Mr. Lincoln, having been, as he declared, ‘‘ bought and 
sold a hundred times,” was hardly free to select a cabinet for himself. 
Indeed, much of the time he ruled virtually without a cabinet. 

Mr. Colfax lost nothing by this. He was familiar with public 
affairs as few have been, and he had the sense to make the best of 
the opportunity. He was always sustained by his constituents at 
home, and he had the courage of his convictions. When General 
Frémont, at the instance of Frank Blair, had been suspended in Mis- 
souri, Mr. Colfax stood manfully by him. Afterward, on the 7th of 
March ensuing, Mr. Blair made a savage attack upon him. Colfax 
answered him eloquently, speaking for an hour and a half, and 
showing that Frémont had made a record in Missouri of which any 
- general might be proud. Frémont for a time after that was more 
popular than the President himself; but he was soon after appointed 
to a command in West Virginia under conditions that enabled his 
enemies to obtain advantage over him. 

The elections of 1862, from Manhattan Island to the Mississippi, 
were virtually declarations against the further prosecution of the 
Civil War. It looked as though the new Congress would have a 
majority against the administration. Mr. Colfax’s district was largely 
depopulated of Republicans to fill the army, and he, apprehend- 
ing defeat, had made ready to take a régiment into the field. He, 
however, was again reélected. The Government had the option to 
yield to the conflict or adopt a policy really belligerent. It decided 
to make war as war; and as a signal result, when the next House of 
Representatives assembled, Mr. Colfax was elected Speaker by the 
votes of Union members from Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. A 
general reaction followed through every Northern State, and this very 
Congress, which had been considered politically uncertain, and per- 
haps hostile outright, adopted the Constitutional amendment abro- 
gating the existence of slavery by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. Colfax had become one of the foremost men of the nation. He 
stood high both in the regard of the President and the men who dis- 
trusted him. After the surrender of General Lee, and the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, he carried out a cherished purpose to visit the 
States of the Pacific. He was everywhere enthusiastically received. 
His efforts in behalf of that region had made him universally popular. 
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On his return he was invited to address large audiences upon the 
subject of his journey. The result led him afterward to make lectur- 
ing his profession. He was frugal in expenditure, keeping house the 
first year of his married life for $125; but he had not been able to 
acquire or save money after he gave up his journal. He had $1,200 
by lecturing before Congress came together. 

Coming to New York at this time, he paid his respects at the office 
of The Evening Post. Familiar as I had been with him, I could not, 
for a moment, recall his name. Noting my embarrassment, he 
spoke : 

‘‘ My name is Brown.” 

“No such thing,” said I; ‘when we used to go around together 
you were always known as Jones; I learn too,” I added, “that you 
have been in Utah, and pledged the support of the Government to 
Brigham Young.” 

No more badinage then. His eyes flashing with animation, he 
declared that he had told the Mormon pontiff and his apostles that it 
was high time for them to have a new revelation. The laws of the 
United States would be enforced in Utah, and polygamy must be 
abandoned. 

I afterward heard from Colonel Hollister, his biographer, that Mr. 
Colfax had refused to give Young the deference which he had usually 
received from Federal officials ; making him pay the first visit. Lead- 
ing Mormons were surprised at such boldness. No “ Gentile” had 
spoken so audaciously to Brigham Young. 

Mrs. Colfax died in 1863, and gossip was busy for years about his 
intention to marry again. He was hardly a “ ladies’ man,” but his 
upright character and pleasing manners made him a favorite. I once 
rallied him upon the subject. 

“Tt is so,” he replied, with a smile; “ ‘ Barkis is willing!’ All that 
is wanting is for the woman to come forward.” 

He had had one wife after his own heart, and was determined to 
remain single till he found another as good. He seems to have suc- 
ceeded. When nominated for Vice-President, instead of entering 
into the canvass as usual, he spent the season more to his taste in 
Colorado. One of the party was Miss Ella M. Wade, a niece of the 
bluff Senator. She became Mrs. Colfax the ensuing November. 

As Speaker during the administration of President Johnson, Mr. 
Colfax was in a most delicate position. He was the social as well as 
political rival, and acquitted himself with rare discretion. He was 
equally acceptable as Vice-President, and failed of renomination only 
for political reasons. He took part, more or less, in the canvass that 
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year and afterward, but sternly refused to enter public life again. 
Indeed, he had purposed to retire in 1872. . 

He was requested to become editor of the New York Tribune, but 
declined. He had left office, however, in somewhat straightened cir- 
cumstances, and so became a public lecturer. The result justified 
his warmest expectations. His audiences were always large, and he 
was invited from all quarters. He delivered over a thousand lectures, 
speaking in thirty States. He died when on one of these journeys. 

The manner of his death has of.later years been somewhat com- 
mon. On the morning of January 13, 1885, Mr. Colfax had arrived 
at Mankato, Minn., coming from his home at South Bend. At this 
point he was to change railway lines. Taking his gripsack, he walked 
at a rapid pace about three-quarters of a mile to the other station 
in a temperature twenty degrees below zero. For a man of sixty 
such exertion is fraught with mortal danger, and Mr. Colfax was not 
strong. He entered the waiting-room, set down his gripsack and 
overcoat, and looked for a moment at a map hanging on the wall. 
Then, sitting down, he was observed to turn deadly pale. Restora- 
tives were applied to no purpose. .A few minutes afterward the news 
of his death was carried by the telegraph to every part of. the Union. 
His end was worthy of him. He had never planted a thorn in any- 
one’s pillow ; his hand was always open, his aims were high, and his 
methods honorable. 

ALEX. WILDER. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


A PLEA FOR STATE RIGHTS. 


Many unthinking persons seem to assume that with the conclusive 
denial of the right of secession involved in General Grant’s triumph 
at Appomattox perished all the essentials of State rights. So widely, 
indeed, has this belief found acceptance, that it may be doubted 
whether most of those who have reached manhood since the close of 
the war, possess any true notion of the relations existing between the 
States and the Federal Government. Every student of history and of 
the Federal Constitution knows that the Civil War, post-bellum legis- 
lation, and adverse judicial decisions have not availed to destroy or 
even seriously to impair local self-government, which is the vital 
feature of State rights. The design of this paper is to show that one 
great danger to the Republic lies in the neglect to appreciate and ex- 
ercise these rights, and to suggest methods of returning to our old- 
time faith in local self-government. It may be instructive before en- 
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tering upon these consideration to glance at the causes which have 
brought State rights into unde :rved neglect and disrepute with the 
present generation. 
Were our system of autonomous States, held together by a central 
government touching the people at few points, presented to a student 
of governmental theories, he would undoubtedly welcome it as prom- 
ising the maximum of progress with the minimum of danger. It was 
to have been expected that in a country where the central govern- 
ment dealt with the people chiefly in their larger public relations, and 
seldom touched their intimate domestic affairs, local legislation would 
have engaged the attention of citizens to the neglect and perhaps to 
even the injury of national concerns. We might have expected to 
find radical communities in such a country making bold experiments 
in the science of government, while more conservative sister States 
watched with interest the outcome of such political object-lessons. 
The natural result of such conditions would have been the gradual 
adoption by all the States of those governmental experiments that 
bore the test of time, and the steady political advance of the country 
as a whole. Nothing of the kind has occurred. We have forty- 
three States differing very little in essentials of government. In 
nearly all of these States members of the local legislature are held 
in low esteem, and in some very few men of the highest character 
seek election to those bodies. In several States the legislatures meet 
biennially, because the people believe it well to mitigate an evil which 
they have not yet decided to abolish. Scarcely a single State capital 
is without its gross scandals during the legislative session ; and the 
newspapers unite in testifying that only a small percentage of legis- 
lation is important, and that a large percentage is either trivial, use- 
less, or pernicious. Popular interest in the doings of these bodies is 
so small that, with twenty or thirty State legislatures in simultaneous 
session, no newspaper publishes concerning their proceedings an 
average of half a column of matter per day, outside the doings of its 
own State legislature. All this seems incredible when it is known 
that these insignificant and little esteemed bodies have power to 
legislate upon the most momentous public questions, and, either by 


direct enactment or by Constitutional amendment, to institute or 


propose the most important governmental experiments. 

It is not difficult to see what has produced these conditions. As 
a people we are little interested in political theories. Our form of 
government guarantees great individual liberty, and hitherto abun- 
dance of natural opportunities has kept off, in great part, the pressure 
of want. A government that interferes little with either liberty or 
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“the pursuit of happiness ” is not likely to suffer change through the 
inquiries of political theorists. People busied in material gain are 
not inclined to question a government that does not retard that pur- 
suit. Furthermore, so long as the conscience of the North made 
slavery a great national issue, the doings of local legislators dwindled 
into insignificance in comparison with legislation at Washington, the 
arena of that mighty conflict finally to be waged in bloody earnest 
with other weapons than those of intellect. It was natural, too, that 
so long as a considerable body of men contended for the right of 
secession, State rights as a whole would suffer in public opinion. 
Finally, when at length State rights, purged of secession, ceased to 
threaten the integrity of the Union, and no longer gave reasonable 
cause of offence to the national sentiment, now the strongest and 
most widespread in the whole country, the growing wealth, power, 
splendor, and patronage of the Federal Government dwarfed and 
overshadowed even the greatest of local legislatures. 

The most obvious danger attendant upon our present blindness to 
the value of local self-government is that the people may in time 
surrender to the central government powers which can much more 
wholesomely be exercised by the States. Because the Federal Gov- 
ernment now touches us at a few points, we do not suspect how gall- 
ing its yoke might become should it exercise a more intimate super- 
vision of our concerns. Reformers of all sorts have been accustomed 
to look to Congress for legislation remedial of the wrongs that they 
would correct. Now and then some half-forgotten reserved right of 
the States stands in the way, and at once there is an outcry against 
the conservativism of the Federal Constitution, and a demand for 
amendments to extend Federal power. From year to year the af- 
fairs over which Federal jurisdiction is well established grow with 
our increase in wealth and population. The powers exercised in 
the administration of our postal service are vast and growing. Tele- 
graphs and railways are intimately related to the postal system, and 
once the people decide that the transportation of telegraphic mes- 
sages, freight, and passengers cannot be safely intrusted to private 
individuals, the transportation of letters by the Federal Govern- 
ment will be urged as a precedent for extending Federal management 
to the others, Marriage and divorce, pilotage, and other undoubtedly 
national concerns will come in time under exclusively Federal juris- 
diction. When all this shall have been accomplished, unless’ mean- 
while the people learn to depend upon local legislation for those 
things clearly within its province, the Federal hand will be seen and 
felt at almost every turn. 
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Nothing better illustrates the danger threatening local self-govern- 
ment than the eagerness of some persons, moved by undoubtedly 
high purpose, to procure radical Federal legislation upon the ques- 
tion of strong drink. There is a standing proposition to prohibit, 
by an amendment to the Federal Constitution, the manufacture and 
sale of this article throughout the United States. It is highly im- 
probable that any such amendment will disfigure the Constitution, 
but the proposition shows the placid indifference with which some re- 
formers would vote away the dearest rights of local self-government, 
and place under the jurisdiction of a remote power a subject that 
involves so private and personal a matter as the beverage that a man 
may serve at his domestic table. The question of strong drink is 
one peculiarly fitted for local legislation. Oddly enough there is but 
one side to this question, The avowed object of those who advocate 
' restriction or prohibition of the traffic in strong drink is the suppres- 
sion of intemperance in the use of such beverages. Now, all men 
agree that such intemperance is undesirable. Even the drunkard, in 
his sober moments, perceives that drunkenness is disreputable, and 
would be glad to see if suppressed. But the counsels of those who 
have this great object in view are so lamentably divided that they are 
massed in hostile camps as if battling for irreconcilable ends. Mani- 
festly, where communities are united as to the desirability of an 
object of so intimate and personal a nature, and so hopelessly divided 
as to methods, a general law. which takes no account of varying 
needs is not likely to administer justice. There has been much vain 
legislation on the liquor traffic, and the varied laws of different States 
are perhaps the best possible proof that Federal legislation would be 
a failure. At the same time the existence of these laws, and the 
annual enactment of others on the same subject, are hopeful signs 
that the people realize the wisdom of solving some problems at home. 
In time, doubtless, we shall either evolve from this tangle of legisla- 
tion some law whose essential features will be adopted in all the 
States, or, giving up the hope of accomplishing the end in view by 
statute, seek some method that shall remove the subject from the 
realm of politics. Either outcome would be a triumph for local self- 
government. 

Perhaps the best method of arousing enthusiasm for State rights 
is to spread abroad sound views upon the subject. It is almost in- 
conceivable that any American who has all his life enjoyed the bless- 
ings of local self-government can really be inimical to the system, 
and certainly the ordinary arguments against State rights eloquently 
proclaim that those who advance such opinions speak without knowl- 
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edge of the object which they assail. Those who have grown to 
manhood since the close of the Civil War should be constantly re- 
minded that State rights no longer need be a bugaboo to any lover 
of his country. There is nothing in what the War has left of State 
rights that bodes disunion or tends to cool the enthusiasm of those 
who rejoice in the fact that we are a nation. The principle of State 
rights is quite as worthy the admiration of American youth as is 
manhood suffrage or trial by jury. When we have solved all the 
great problems that now stare us in the face, we shall still need local 
self-government if we are to continue a happy and well-ordered 
people. Our forefathers’ hope, that we should never live under a 
“splendid government,” has proved as vain as have other hopes and 
fears of the men who founded the Republic, and the irresistible ten- 
dency of the Federal administration is toward greater strength and 
splendor. We can, then, very well reawaken interest in the man- 
agement of domestic concerns without fear of weakening the people’s 
love and admiration for the Federal system and the central govern- 


ment. 


The divorce of State and national politics would materially aid in 
restoring the dignity and importance of local legislatures. Should 
the choice of United States Senators be removed from the hands of 
the legislative bodies, one obstacle to the election of State legisla- 
tors on purely local issues would disappear. This ought in time to 
increase the interest in such elections, and in the doings of legisla- 
tors. Itis an undignified spectacle when a great State chooses its 
legislators solely with respect to their opinions as to this or that 
man’s fitness for aseat in the Senate of the United States. Were our 
system in wholesome working order, the legislative body of a State 
would have more important duties than the choice of him who should 
exercise one eighty-sixth of the legislative power in a single branch 
of Congress. 

The effect of an increased interest in local legislation would be the 
introduction of ideas into State politics, and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the spoils system, which is the main prop of bossism and 
political corruption. ‘With great issues at stake, men of ability and 
repute could be induced to serve in State legislatures, and eventually 
Congress could be strengthened by the election to the national 
legislature of men skilled in public questions through training in 
local legislation. 

Unless the powers of the Federal Government are extended far 
beyond the dreams of the warmest friend of centralization, the time 
is not far distant when great problems must be presented to State 
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legislatures. The advocates of Mr. Henry George's single-tax theory 
are about to ask Congress to investigate the subject, but they must 
know that the Federal Government, as now constituted, cannot effect 
their object in its entirety. Several legislatures are already coquet- 
ting with the problem of the secret ballot, and others are feebly deal- 
ing with the question of trusts. If these and other problems are to 
be wisely solved, we must get ourselves other legislators than we now 
have, and the hope of better legislators lies in a popular awakening to 
the importance of local self-government. 


Epwarp N. VaALLANDIGHAM. 
NEw YORK, 


MR. EDMUNDS’S STORY. 


Amone the passengers on the good ship City of Paris as she sailed 
out of New York Harbor one day last summer were Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Farnham, two excellent people whose home was in one 
of the inland cities. Their daughter Mary accompanied them, and 
through her they had, before leaving New York, become interested 
in a Mrs. Sunderland and her step-daughter, Mildred, who were 
now also among the passengers. Mary and Mildred had been school 
friends and companions at Vassar. 

Mr. Josiah Edmunds, a bachelor of fifty or thereabouts, had been 
an early friend of the Farnhams, and it was with hearty pleasure that 
they shook hands with him on board of the outward-bound steamer 
and congratulated themselves on the prospect of such good company 
during their trip. 

The voyage promised to be an exceptionally pleasant one. The 
weather was fair, the captain was genial, and the ladies were not sea- 
sick. On the third day out, when the adjustment to sea-going con- 
ditions had become accomplished, and before any thought of the stir 
of arrival had intruded itself, the four older members of this friendly 
circle found themselves on the after-deck, and passing away the later 
hours of an almost perfect day in such reminiscences and desultory 
conversation as was fitting to the time and place. The portion of the 
ship which they had selected in order to enjoy the sunset in its due 
season really belonged to those worthy people known as second-class 
passengers, and it was some ephemeral bit of romance which was 
being enacted near them that betrayed Mr. Farnham into a recital of 
some of the trials of his wooing days. Mrs. Farnham had punctuated 
and emphasized his really good story in approved wifely fashion, with 
occasional exclamations of ‘“ Now, Alexander, don’t tell everything!” 
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Mrs. Sunderland had evidently been a deeply interested listener, and 
yet her emotions were under the most complete subjection. She had 
a face that reminded one of some of those little New-England streams 
in winter—a clear, smooth coating of ice covering a warm, swift cur- 
rent. Atleast Mr. Edmunds thought so, and apparently he wished 
to break the ice and get a glimpse of the moving waters, for he re- 
solved to tell a story. There was_a reason for his resolution for 
which we must feel some sympathy. The ulterior purpose of Mrs. 
Sunderland’s present journey was to remove her pretty step-daughter 
from the vicinity of a certain Mr. Ned Seymour, of New York, and in 
doing so to put an end, in a pleasant but decisive manner, to atten- 
tions which could not be misunderstood, and which seemed as accept- 
able to the younger lady as they were distasteful to the step-mother. 
Mr. Ned Seymour was a young man in whom Mr. Edmunds felt a 
warm personal interest. He had resolved to make Mrs. Sunderland’s 
acquaintance during this voyage, and he hoped that if he found her 
to be a reasonable woman he should be able to meet or remove her 
objections to his young friend, and so to promote the manning they 
both desired. 

When he had first been presented to Mrs. Sunderland by the Farn- 
hams, something in the lady’s face or manner had aroused a train of 
memories and associations that greatly aided him in gathering the 
connecting links of his proposed story. Not so with Mrs. Sunder- 
land, however. She addressed him serenely, now as Mr. Headman, 
then as Mr. Redman, and so on, as seemed good to her varying 
fancy. 

Mr. Edmunds was not a story-teller ; he rarely spoke of his per- 
sonal experiences: but when Mr. Farnham’ s tender tale was done, 
and all had given him for his pains a “ world of sighs,” he took a few 
turns around the end of the deck and then, seating himself where he 
could easily change the focus of vision from the distant horizon to 
the faces near him, he began : 

“Yes, yes, Farnham, your story is a good one. In your case the 
end fully justified the means; but the course of true love doesn’t 
always run smooth. And sometimes a man comes into collision with 
events that are wicked enough to make him forswear his kind. You 
remember, I presume, that away back in the sixties I had a small 
drug store in D——-. Trade was not so brisk at that time as it was 
later, and I found it necessary to be my own bookkeeper.” 

“ Allow me,” interrupted Mr. Farnham, seeing Mrs. Sunderland 
about to change her location. 

“Thank you,” said the lady, as he adjusted her chair. ‘“ No, the 
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light is not an inconvenience; I wish to sit so that I can see the 
sunset, while enjoying the romance. Ah! that is quite comfortable ; 
now proceed, please ; I'll not interrupt again.” 

“One night—I had been away for a week, and so had extra work 
to do—I let my night-clerk go out, and stayed alone at the store until 
quite late. It was after midnight, and the town was as nearly quiet 
as it ever was. I was writing busily when I thought I heard some- 
one at the door. I put down my pen, expecting an interruption, but 
no one came in and I went on with my work. About fifteen minutes 
later I distinctly heard someone turn the door-knob, and I also heard 
the rustle of feminine garments, as a woman turned away again, with- 
out coming in. I took my hat this time and opened the door just in 
time to catch a glimpse of a girlish figure turning the next corner. 
The river was in that direction and I followed my mysterious leader, 
who must have been over the ground before, for she lost no time in 
seeking out the way, but, without looking about her at all, went 
straight for the bridge. Ikept her easily in sight, and was not, I 
think, more than thirty feet from her when she reached a point from 
which she evidently intended to jump. I don’t intend to make this a 
pathetic story, but I’ve felt happier many times in my life than I did 
while I stood in the shadow of a pier waiting to see what that girl 
was going todo. She walked to and fro for a time and then stood 
perfectly still.. I did not move yet. Isaw that she must get over 
the railing in some fashion, and my memories of women’s exploits in 
fence-climbing made me feel that I had time enough. After looking 
intently down into the water for what seemed a long time, she at last 
gathered her skirts close about her for a spring. I then thought it 
time to appear. She was startled, of course, and very nervous, but 
she was also very determined. I must not hinder her, she said. 
She had come there for a purpose. I must leave her. 

‘“««Did you come to my drug store half an hour ago?’ I asked. 

“«* Ves, I did; but there my courage failed me; I cannot take 
poison. But do leave me. Go!’ she cried, with growing excitement. 
‘Go! you will be seen ; you will be compromised !’ 

*«¢ Perhaps I shall,’ I said, ‘but when I go away from this bridge 
you are going with me. Wecan go alone, or I can call a policeman!’ 

This argument prevailed, and she went back to the store with me. 
I took her to the little room back of the prescription desk, gave her 
a glass of wine, left her alone for a few minutes, and then went in 
and asked her for explanations. She gave none. The cause of her 
despair was apparent enough, and she would only say : 

“*I must die! There is no other way ; if you hinder me to-night 
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it must come another night. Why, oh! why, did you come to me? 
It would have been all over now.’ 

“ «Would it?’ Isaid. ‘I don’t know who you are, or where you 
live. I presume somewhere in America ; and you know, if you think 
of it, that America, with its enterprising Press Association, is not 
big enough for you to lose yourself in after this fashion. That river 
is not so deep or so swift but that your body would have been fished 
out by to-morrow noon. Then your appearance and your condition 
would have been the theme of some sensational headlines that would 
have found readers from Maine to Texas.’ 

“This was cruel, certainly, but it was the only way in which I could 
gain her attention or divert it from her fixed purpose. She looked 
at me, without speaking, in a way I won’t describe, for I can’t do it, 
and at last she said, as if she had been thinking it over from my 
point of view: 

«You won't let me die. Ican’t blame you. Of course you can’t 
let me go; but what am I to do? Understand, I cannot go home. 
My father is a clergyman in an Eastern village. My disgrace would 
kill him—kill my mother. They think me visiting now, and I must 
not go home. It is better to end it all here and now.’ 

“T walked up and down the room for a time, thinking over the 
problem. She had no friends who would receive her. She had gone 
over all that ground before coming to this last resolution. 

“ ¢ Can I trust you,’ I said, coming up before her in my walk, ‘to 
stay right here for a few minutes while I talk witha friend?’ And 
then I added, rather cruelly it seems me as I recall it now, ‘I don’t 
want to hand you over to the authorities.’ 

“ «Tl do as you wish me to,’ she said ; and I left her. 

“‘T turned back after I had closed the outer door, and looked in 
through the window. I suppose she was worn with fatigue and hun- 
ger as well as with her emotions. She had thrown herself down, rest- 
ing her arms on a chair, her head had dropped upon them, and the 
little, white, despairing face moved me more than any words had done. 

“Was she beautiful? Well, Mrs. Farnham, I can’t say as to that ; 
there are such varying ideas as to what makes beauty. She had a 
sweet, womanly face, a low, ladylike voice even in her excitement ; 
she certainly attracted me as none of the paid beauties before the 
footlights were ever able to do. I never felt a doubt of her woman- 
liness or her sincerity for a moment, and you must remember that 
another sort of women resort to drug stores at times. 

“ Dr. Campbell, a young physician, lived with his little family in 
rooms over my store. He was a good fellow, and I felt like trusting 
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him. I called him down and we talked the case over, and then he 
came in tosee the young woman. He treated her with as much gen- 
tleness and courtesy as if she had sent for him to attend her in her 
father’s home. In a later conference he said: ‘We must help her 
through in some way, Edmunds; and we must not let the women 
know. They would insist on knowing all about her, and we couldn’t 
tell them. And then women in families can’t keep such things quiet 
even if they would. Now, see here,’ after some reflection ; ‘if you 
can think of some place for her to-night, I'll find some way to turn 
to-morrow. I wish we were near some large asylum, but we're not.’ 

“ Now that she saw that she was not to be allowed to destroy her- 
self, she was as willing to trust us as we were to help her. I told 
her that I would go to an hotel, and place my room—which was on the 
upper floor of an office block—at her disposal. She might be lonely, 
but she would be entirely safe there. We both walked with her to 
the room ; I gave her the key, and told her that I would have some 
breakfast sent to her in the morning, and that later I would come in 
to confer with her. She gave us her word that she would not leave 
the room until she should see us again ; but I confess that, after I was 
in my room and ready for bed, I thought over her situation in that 
lonely place, and it seemed to me the chances were very much against 
her keeping her promise. I put on my clothes, went back to the 
room, and held my ear to the keyhole, until I heard about the hard- 
est thing a man can hear—the sound of a woman’s sobs. It broke 
me all up, but I had no more fears that she would break faith with 
us. I went back to the hotel and went to sleep.” 

While Mr. Edmunds had been talking, a bank of clouds that, 
earlier in the day, had hung low in the west, had risen in soft, 
fleecy detachments until now it filled the western heavens. At this 
point in his story, the sun, a great globe of red fire, 

‘* Dropped down into the sea,” 
and before this group of sophisticated, conventional people was dis- 
played the matchless panorama of a brilliant sunset. Higher and 
higher the radiance mounted upward, caught by the fleecy cloud 


chariots. Deeper and deeper grew the intensity of color, widening 
in all directions from the one point. 


“The western wave was all aflame.” 


The marvellous glow was repeated on the water, and was broken by 


the waves into myriads of changing flames. The two girls, Mildred 
Sunderland and Mary Farnham, now joined the company, but stood 
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among them silently gazing westward. There was probably not a 
person in the group who, under ordinary circumstances, would not 
have patronized that spectacle in terms similar to those they would 
have used in admiring a new painting. But these were not ordinary 
circumstances. A spirit greater than they recognized was moving 
upon them, and it took the form of a sympathy with Nature which 
they felt, but did not understand. They were glad of a pause in the 
story’s narration. Their emotions had been stirred to an unusual 
depth, and the scene which now absorbed them was a change in the 
direction of their thoughts that calmed and harmonized their spirits, 
and possibly softened poignant memories. — 

The red light glowed, deepened, and faded, and was then succeeded 
by a strange afterglow only less vivid, which, with the deepening 
night, gave to the voyagers a weird sense of isolation. The great 
ship was sweeping onward ; they could hear the beating of its 
mighty heart, and the wash of the waves about its keel. Mildred 
stood beside her mother’s chair. What that fading light upon sea 
and sky, and what that Western home, from which she was being 
borne away, now were to her, let those say-who can. There were 
tears in her fine eyes when she turned them toward her mother. 
Mrs. Sunderland drew the girl nearer to her, and then, on some 
polite pretext, dismissed them both. 

During the opening of Mr. Edmunds’s story, Mrs. Farnham had 
felt some disposition to question his good taste. She had held her- 
self in readiness to be shocked at any moment. Mrs. Sunderland's 
entire lack of self-consciousness had reassured her to some extent, 
and the traces of feeling that she had just witnessed aided her in 
putting aside any critical. sentiment. Let us hope it was the truer 
and finer feeling of the hour, rather than feminine curiosity, that led 
her to ask Mr. Edmunds to continue. 

“T saw Dr. Campbell the next morning,” he said, “and after a 
thorough canvass of the possibilities, the best arrangement we could 
make was to take Mrs. O’Neil into our confidence. She was the gen- 
eral-utility woman who cared for the rooms of a number of homeless 
bachelors. She could not take the young woman home, because she 
had a large family in a small house, and the usual neighborhood 
relations, but she engaged to give her all needful care if she could 
stay where she was. This did not seem a very good plan ; in fact, 
it presented some very serious objections ; but it was, in truth, the 
only thing we could do. 

“The doctor and I went up to the room, and talked the subject over 
with the young woman. She received us with a quiet dignity that 
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put us on our best metal ; she met the situation firmly and, I must 
say, bravely. She talked as frankly as was necessary of the various 
‘arrangements to be made. She said we might call her Miss Smith. 
She thought no one could be injured by her borrowing that name for 
a time, and she felt that, as she was trusting us in greater things, she 
could feel sure that we would make no effort to learn her name or 
her home. I had my trunk sent to my hotel, and Mrs. O’Neil said 
that, in putting away Miss Smith’s clothing after our departure, she 
found the name carefully cut out from each garment. 

“ Well, I had some books and magazines sent to her occasionally, 
and several times I went quite late in the evening to take her fora 
walk. Our talk, unlike that of most young people, had to keep clear 
of personal topics ; still she was very interesting ; she had a cultivated 
mind, and a sweet and gracious manner in conversation. In fact, I 
date my real interest in our English classics from those talks. 

“T think it was only about six weeks after I first saw her before 
Dr. Campbell told me that a little boy had been born during the 
night. I did not see the child, at least not until considerably later, 
nor did I see Miss Smith for about three weeks. Mrs. O'Neil told 
me about her parting with the baby. She said it was seeing that, 
that made her resolve to take the little one in among her own flock. 
‘One more made but little difference,’ she said. Then she told me 
how the young mother had taken the little face between her hands 
and looked into it, ‘and then,’ she continued, ‘she put her own cheek 
against the little one’s, and held it so for a long time, all without a 
word ; but I felt sure she was praying for her baby.’ 

“ About three weeks after the child was born Miss Smith sent for 
me. I found her looking- thin and pale, but she was tranquil, and 
met me with quiet cordiality. Of course she said a great many 
things which don’t form any real part of the story, and some things 
I could not repeat if I would, but I believed her, and during the 
somewhat rough usage of the last quarter of a century I've always 


felt that somewhere on this planet, either on land or sea, one little - 


woman, if alive, remembered me in her nightly orisons. 

“* The doctor says I may travel to-morrow,’ she said, ‘and I want to 
ask you, Mr. Edmunds, not to come to your room until to-morrow 
night. And now, my friend, good-bye.’ 

** When I went on the following evening to my room I found the 
key in the door, a bunch of violets on the table, and my room in 
the most exquisite order. She had gone; and in all these years I 
have never seen or heard of her.” 

“ But what became of the baby?” asked Mrs. Farnham. 
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‘*As TI have said, Mrs. O’Neil took it home, and when I saw it a 
year or so later, it was such a beautiful boy that I quite forgave her 
for having honored me by naming it Edmund.” 

“That was a delicate attention,” said Mr. Farnham, “and one 
that in some neighborhoods might have caused you some trouble.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Mr. Edmunds; and then, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he added: ‘‘ There was one young woman who felt 
injured by Mrs. O’Neil’s compliment, but—marriage is not always a 
guarantee of complete happiness. However that may be, I’ve never re- 
gretted the fact that, in all probability, I owe my single life to my love 
for Ned Seymour. Having my own theories about his father I’ve always 
been looking for some mean streak in him, but I have never found it. 
He’s a noble fellow, and as dear to me as if he had been my own son.” 

At the beginning of Mr. Edmunds’s reply to Mr. Farnham’s re- 
mark, Mrs. Farnham, expecting the close of the story, had turned 
toward her friend. The fan with which Mrs. Sunderland had, earlier 
in the evening, shaded her face from the light, was still in her hand ; 
she was holding it upright, with a grasp which seemed to have grown 
tense with her increasing interest in the story. At the utterance of 
the name “ Ned Seymour ” it fell to the floor, and in regaining it the 
lady rose quickly to her feet. 

Mrs. Farnham murmured something about Sir Galahad as sho 
thanked Mr, Edmunds ; Mrs, Sunderland simply gave him her hand, 
and the party separated for the night, 

On the following day Mildred and her atep-mother had a long confor- 
ence, and later that lady was seen pacing the deck in earnest conver- 
sation with Mr, Kdmunda, One result of these two conferences was 
that a few days later Mr, Ned Seymour, sitting quietly in his office in 
New York, received from Queenstown a telegram asking him to meet 
his friend Mr. Edmunds at the Adelphi, in Liverpool, at a date which 
made it necessary for that young gentleman to catch the next steam- 
er. It is unnecessary to say that he followed with eagerness the di- 
rection in which his thought had sailed some days earlier. 

During his voyage, which was a quiet and uneventful one, two 
women were anxiously awaiting his arrival in Liverpool. One, with 
the bounding pulses and passionate fervor of youth, hoped soon to be 
held in the loving embrace of her promised husband. The other, 
with memories as chastened and tender as they were sad, and with in- 
finite yearning of spirit, hoped to take again between her two hands 
the face of her dear son. 


M. Garriaves. 
AnN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Warer-vapor suddenly: frozen in the air falls to the earth in a 
shower of crystals. During an ordinary snow-storm the aggregate 
weight of these delicate hexagonal crystals must be measured by the 
thousand tons. Each separate snow-flake is as truly a mineral as a 
crystal of gypsum or garnet. 

Snow falls in layers, which soon become hardened and compacted 
into ice, forming a true stratified rock—so recognized and classified 
by geologists. Thus, in a single night, we may have a shower of 
minerals, transformed in twenty-four hours into extensive strata of 
rock wholly unlike, both in structure and in appearance, the feathery 
flakes of which they are composed. Suppose a man who has never 
seen snow should look at a glacier. He would see only a seamed and 
fissured mass of dark-green rock, and could hardly conjecture that 
it had once floated in flocks of fleecy softness or slid in showers of 
splintery needles from the sky. 

In the coldest portions of the Arctic zone ice is the normal form 
of water. To their native inhabitants water appears as melted ice, 
while to our eyes ice appears as frozen water. 

A very slight fall of temperature would suffice to make us regard 
ice from the standpoint of the Exquimaux. A continuation through- 
out the year of our coldest winter weather would soon reproduce 
around ua nearly all the features that now mark the frozen scenery 
of Greenland, Our ice-imprisoned lakes would not be released by 
returning spring, brooks and rivera would lie motionless and still, 
and a blanket of snow would cover the crests of our mountains and 
spread gradually downward until the valleys would all be white. If 
geology is right, this has happened at least once already, and, if 
astronomy is not in error, it may occur again. If we could contrive 
to live under the changed conditions, we should soon come to regard 
ice in the same way that we now regard other sorts of rock—quartz 
and calcite, for example—which are just as truly frozen from liquid 
forms, although they freeze at a higher temperature. 

Nearly all substances, if not all, exist, like water, in three states, 
solid or frozen, liquid or melted, and gaseous or vapory. By far the 
greater part are commonly known to us only in their frozen state. 
Some we have never been able to melt, while others, as lead, iron, and 
sulphur, are so easily reduced that for practical purposes we are 
constantly melting them and causing them to freeze in various useful 
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and ornamental shapes. Their vapors are not so often seen, and 
perhaps the thought that they can be changed to a sort of steam has 
never crossed our minds, It is true, nevertheless, that all substances 
of which we have any knowledge, and particularly all metallic sub- 
stances, have a much greater resemblance to water than is commonly 
supposed. Thus, their three conditions of solidity, fluidity, and va- 
por follow one another in the same order on the due accession of 
heat ; and many, if not all of them, fall in crystals when suddenly 
cooled in the air while in the form of vapor. The process of subli- 
mation which controls the commercial production of most of our sul- 
phur, corrosive sublimate, sal ammoniac, and carbonate of ammonia, 
is in effect identical with the formation of snow. Drifts of the yellow 
snow of sulphur have been found around the craters of volcanoes. 

Now, from the testimony of these volcanic fires and in other ways, 
we know that the interior of the earth is hot. From the evidence of 
rocks that have once been in a molten state, and from other geologi- 
eal facts, it is certain that it has been hotter than it is now. Prob- 
ably the whole earth was once a molten mass, whirling about its 
steaming axis in liquid fury. Before this molten state there was a 
time when the elements were too hot to stand even in a fluid condi- 
tion. The earth was without form and void, a shapeless blaze of in- 
candescent gases, empty of all solidity. There was a mixture in this 
fiery mas of all the elements. 

Of these elements about seventy are known, ail varying in the de- 
gree of heat required to keep them in the form of vapor. 

Therefore, during the gradual cooling process that has been going 
on since the earth was nebular, these elements have one after another 
been cooled to the point of condensation, liquefaction, and precipita- 
tion, either in the form of rain or snow. With each this time of pre- 
cipitation has come, not suddenly and once for all, but by slow and 
imperceptible degrees. Cold waves have caused showers of each in 
turn. These showers have been succeeded by mists and clouds 
lifted from the earth by a warmer wave. For each again with in- 
creasing cold its winter time has come, and each has had its time to 
fall in crystals of its own peculiar snow. Thus gradually has the at- 
mosphere been freed from the elemental gases one by one, and thus 
gradually has the solid earth been formed by a long succession of 
different sorts of snow, and by successive layers of various sorts of 
ice. Would you see reproduced in miniature a snow-storm of the 
iron age, heat your crucible of melted iron until you see above the 
glowing mass of metal a quivering cloud of iron vapor. Against this 
vapor direct a chilling blast of air, and you shall see the iron crystals 
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shoot into airy geometric forms, and fall in showers of red-hot 
‘sparkles ”.to the earth, Would you see on a wider scale an illus- 
tration of the same principle, look at that bank of water-vapor rising 
from lake and river, see it spread over the sky, mark the descent of 
a cold current of northern air upon it, and you shall see one of our 
most common minerals to-day yielding obedience to the same law 
that in remote antiquity brought down silver and gold and precious 
stones in showers of priceless crystals. 

I would not insist too rigorously that the various elements have 
been precipitated in regular and uniform succession from the atmos- 


phere, because under the influence of heat the elements not only ° 


melt, but, unless the heat be too intense, they also combine with one 
another in fixed and definite proportions. It is quite probable that, 
just as in modern snow-storms oxygen and hydrogen fall together in 
the crystal as they have stood together in the liquid and in the vapor, 
so in the ancient snow-falls two or more elements crystallized in com- 
bination, and formed, on falling, strata of composite rock. 


If our theory is correct, it will throw light on the future as well as _ 


upon the past of the world we liveon. If succeeding ages bring con- 
tinuous decrease of heat, it will not be many centuries before the 
return of the glacialepoch. Should the cold increase, all the water of 
the world would freeze. Animal and vegetable life would become 
extinct, and the world would be a “ whited sepulchre.” The atmos- 
phere, freed from vapor of water and contracting under the influence 
of cold, would press closer and closer to the earth. Let the cold in- 
crease to a sufficient degree, and mercury would become sluggish and 
freeze, as silver has frozen thousands of years ago. A few degrees 
lower, and alcohol will thicken and solidify. Upon still further ab- 
straction of heat the irrepressible activity of the lighter gases will be 
subdued. Oxygen and nitrogen will approach their “dew-point,” 
and change from dry and invisible gases to vaporous floating clouds. 


As colder currents sweep across the sky the tiny molecules or | 


atoms will mingle in liquid drops, and fall in showers ringing with 
metallic music on hillsides and plains of ice. The air will some day 
come down in rain. It will not all fall at once—at first only in the 
coldest portions of the globe. Let the decrease of heat be gradual 
enough, and the gases that now compose the air will remain for cen- 
turies in the same exquisite equipoise that now keeps water hesitating 
between cloud and shower. Oxygen rains will fall, course down the 
slopes of hill and mountain, and form new seas above the old frozen 
seas of water-ice, which will hold embedded in a transparent matrix 
the fossils of their former inhabitants. Rivers of liquid gas will wear 
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away channels as rivers of water wear them now ; streams of nitro- 
gen will find their secret way through crevice and crevasse, and issue 
in the valleys as bubbling springs and fountains. 

I said that all life would be extinct. Iam not sure of that. For 
aught I know, a new order of life may be developed or created, that 
shall be adapted to the new heaven and the new earth. Ice-rock, 


worn away by liquid streams of air, ground to silt, mingled it may 
be with other elements, and spread out as alluvium along the river- 
banks of the future, may prove to be congenial soil for plants as yet 
unknown and unimagined, and a new population of animals or spirits 
may come to enter into our inheritance. 

But this is speculation. Let us return to the region of reasonable 
conjecture. We were supposing the world still to be growing colder. 
Presently a blast more biting than any that has ever blown before 
comes down upon a cloud of liquefying gas. Each particle feels the 
power of a law before unknown—the law of crystallization. The sky 
is filled again with falling ‘flakes ; the mountains are wreathed once 
more with drifts of snow. Not until the lightest gas shall have been 
precipitated in rain or snow, not until the new oxygen ocean and the 
seas of nitrogen shall have been frozen through and through, will the 
end come. The degree of cold necessary to freeze my dream into 
reality is only 273° below zero centigrade. 

Let the temperature fall as far below the lowest point observed by 
Dr. Kane as that point was below the boiling-point of water, and the 
whole earth will be encased in a shell of frozen air. 

If this hypothesis be true, the earth is constructed like an onion or 
an agate. If some puissant and scientific angel shall some day in the 
distant future light upon it while out on a collecting tour, and carry 
it home to grace a shelf in his celestial cabinet, and if, to make it 
easier to study, he shall have Vulcan saw it asunder through the cen- 
tre, and polish the cross section, he will disclose to the eyes of the 
angelic company concentric strata of elemental crystalline deposits 
of metamorphosed snow and ice, beginning, it may be, with a dia- 
mond core, surrounded by circles of the precious gems in brilliant 
and transparent beauty, held in a hollow sphere of frozen gold, en- 
cased in solid silver, bound fast in an iron shell, wrapped in granite 
and modern rock, frosted with frozen oxygen, and finished with a 
rare enamel of the ice of nitrogen. 


H. H. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ENTRY INTO RICHMOND AFTER 
THE EVACUATION OF THAT PLACE BY 
THE CONFEDERATES. 


Srverat articles have appeared, in certain periodicals in New York, 
professing to give an accurate account of President Lincoln’s en- 
trance into Richmond after its evacuation by the Confederates, and 
these articles are written by persons who state that they accompanied 
President Lincoln on that occasion. 

The entrance of President Lincoln into Richmond was too remark- 
able an event to be narrated in any other way than the manner in 
which it actually occurred. 

From the scene enacted during the entrance of President Lincoln 
into the surrendered city should be painted a great picture of his life, 
which should be placed where millions, yet unborn, should be able 
to look upon it with awe and admiration. 

It was one of those great historic occasions of which such a picture 
would not only be a fitting emblem, but a proper memento to a great 
man, who for more than four long years had stood at the helm of the 
ship of state, and had guided it safely through the rocks and hid- 
den dangers that had surrounded it from every quarter. 

The history of Mr. Lincoln’s entry into Richmond should not be 
written from hearsay, it should be written by those who accompanied 
him, and who kept notes of everything that was said and done. 

I was the only officer who accompanied President Lincoln at the 
time he landed, nearly opposite Libby Prison, until we arrived at the 
house lately occupied by the Confederate President, Jefferson Davis, 
and thence to the flag-ship Malvern, after visiting all the scenes of 
interest about Richmond. 

No one was more particular than myself in keeping notes of every- 
thing that occurred in my presence during the War.of the Rebellion, 
and when night came it was my habit to sit down quietly, review the 
occurrences of the day, and commit them to paper, not with the in- 
tention of ever publishing them, but from a habit most naval officers 
acquire of keeping a journal of their daily life. 

Therefore I do not hesitate to submit these incidents with a sine 
edge of their perfect correctness. 

As time passes away these reminiscences of the career of President 
Lincoln will become more valuable to those patriotic souls who 
learned to revere and honor President Lincoln as he deserved. He 
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was the great central figure on the Union side, and no matter how 
great any other participants in the Rebellion may have claimed to 
be, he was greater by far than all others. Intellectually and with the 
keenest common-sense -he overtopped his whole cabinet; and those 
who were considered the greatest statesmen in the forum, and 
wished to lead him with their advice, were obliged to admit before 
they left him that he had broader and more correct views of the 
situation than they or anyone that he had about him. 

My associations with President Lincoln were close and very inti- 
mate for a few weeks before the end of the struggle before Richmond. 
He lived with me for some days on board the flag-ship Malvern. I 
was perfectly conversant with all his ideas, and I was satisfied that 
during the whole course of the war he held the management of af- 
fairs in his own hand, and dictated the policy from the beginning to 
the end of the Rebellion. 

The following facts are written to show how much of that policy 
was his own. | 

A quarter of a century has passed away since President Lincoln’s 
terrible death, and yet no fitting monument or statue has ever been 
erected to commemorate the virtues of this illustrious and benefi- 
cent man. 

The rising generation scarcely know anything about him, and it 
is only by keeping his deeds before the public that we may hope to 
see a great monument springing to the skies in commemoration of 
Abraham Lincoln, second only to the great monument at the capi- 
tal erected in honor of the memory of George Washington. 

While Grant was making his approaches on Richmond, President 
Lincoln, who had accepted an invitation to stay on board my flag- 
ship, the Malvern, with his son Tad, was with myself and Tad mak- 
ing excursions up and down the James River in my barge. 

We would make fast to a tug with a long line, and let her tow us. 
If this is not the luxury of locomotion, I don’t know what is, and it 
certainly seemed very grateful to the President then. He said he 
should always look upon this time as the real holiday of his adminis- 
tration. He seemed almost to forget that he had any public cares. 
He knew that the war was practically over, and he never thought 
of the future but as a vision of bright prosperity, wherein, with 
the black spot scratched from our escutcheon, we should move on as 
a liberty-loving people, and attain the highest position among the 
nations of the earth. 

Poor man! he little thought then how short was the time in which 
he would be allowed to contemplate the new state of affairs, and how 
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many years would elapse before the millenium he dreamed of could 
be established. : 

Perhaps it was a wise dispensation of Providence that took him 
from after-scenes so little in accordance with his feelings, wherein he 
would not have been permitted to indulge in the whole-souled plans 
he had formed for the reconstruction of the Republic. 

About this time we heard of the arrival of Sherman at Newbern 
after his march .to the sea, and he was now confronting General Joe 
Johnston in a position whence the latter would have to fight his way 
or surrender. 

This was good news to the President. “If proper terms are 
offered,” he said to me, “and with wise management, these two 


armies will lay down their arms in a week, and then all the Confede- F 


rate armies will follow their example. It will be like those rows of 


bricks boys sometimes put up; knock down the first one, and the ~ 


rest all follow. The Confederates are tired of it, and so are we.” 

The night before Richmond was evacuated by the Confederate forces 
we were sitting on the Malvern’s upper deck, enjoying the evening air. 
The President, who had been some time quiet, turned to me and said : 

“ Can’t the navy do something at this particular moment to make 
history ?” 

‘‘Not much,” I replied ; ‘“*the navy is doing its best just now hold- 
ing in utter uselessness the rebel navy, consisting of four heavy 
ironclads. If those should get down to City Point they would com- 


‘ mit great havoc, as they came near doing while I was away at Fort 


Fisher. In consequence, we filled up the river with stones so that 
no vessels can pass either way. It enables us to hold the fort with 
a very small force, but quite sufficient to prevent anyone from re- 
moving the obstructions. Therefore the rebel ironclads are useless 
to them.” 

“But can’t we make a noise?” asked the President; “that would 
be refreshing.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘we can make a noise ; and, if you desire it, I 
will cominence.” 

“* Well, make a noise,” he said. 

I sent a telegram to Captain Breese, just above Dutch Gap, to com- 
mence firing the starboard broadside guns of the vessels above, to 
have the guns loaded with shrapnel, and to fire in the direction of 
the forts without attempting any particular aim ; to fire rapidly, and 
to keep it up until I told him to stop. The firing commenced about 
nine o’clock, the hour when all good soldiers and sailors turn in and 
take a rest. 
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The President admitted that the noise was a very respectable one, 
and listened to it attentively, while the rapid flashes of the guns lit 
up the whole horizon. 

In about twenty minutes there was a loud explosion which shook 
the vessel. 

The President jumped from his chair. “I hope to heaven one of 
them has not blown up!” he exclaimed. 

‘*No, sir,” I replied ; “my ear detects that the sound was at least 
two miles farther up the river ; it is one of the rebel ironclads. You 
will hear another in a minute.” 

“ Well,” he said, “our noise has done some good ; that’s a cheap 
way of getting rid of ironclads. I am certain Richmond is being 
* evacuated, and that Lee has surrendered, or those fellows would not 
blow up their ironclads.” 

Just then there was a second explosion, and two more followed 
close after. 

‘“‘ That is all of them,” I said ; “no doubt the forts are all evacuated, 
and to-morrow we can go up to Richmond. I will telegraph to Cap- 
tain Breese to take the obstructions up to-night, or at least enough 
of them to let the Malvern go through.” 

The telegram was sent, and the work of moving the obstructions 
commenced at once. It was completed by eight o’clock the following 
morning, and several of the smaller vessels went through, got their 
boats out, and began sweeping the river for torpedoes. 

At daylight it was discovered that all the forts had been set on fire 
and evacuated, and nothing was to be seen of the ironclads but their 
black hulls partly out of water. 

General Weitzel, who commanded the army on the left of the 
James, was marching into Richmond, and the whole tragedy was over. 

“Thank God,” said the President, fervently, ‘that I have lived to 
see this! It seems to me that I have been dreaming a horrid dream 
for four years, and now the nightmare is gone I want to see Rich- 
mond.” 

“Tf there is any of it left,” I said. ‘There is a black smoke over 
the city, but before we can go up we must remove all the torpedoes ; 
the river is full of them above Hewlit’s Battery.” 

It would have been simple destruction to attempt to go up there 
while the Confederates were in charge, and we could not have accom- 
plished anything without a loss of life and vessels that would have 
been unjustifiable ; it was better as it was, and the only course was 
to co-operate with the general of the army, according to his own 
desire. 
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When the channel was reported clear of torpedoes (a large number 
of which were taken up), I proceeded to Richmond in the Malvern, 
with President Lincoln on board the River Queen, and a heavy feel- 
ing of responsibility on my mind, notwithstanding the great care 
that had been taken to clear the river. 

Every vessel that got through the obstructions wished to be the 
first one up, and pushed ahead with all steam ; but they grounded 
one after another, the Malvern passing them all until she also took 
the ground. Not to be delayed, I took the President in my barge, 
and, with a tug ahead witha file of marines on board, we continued 
on up to the city, 

There was a large bridge across the James River, about a mile below 


the landing, and under this a. party in a small steamer had been . 


caught and held by the current, with no prospect of release without 
assistance. 

These people begged me to extricate them from their perilous 
condition, so I ordered the tug to cast off and help them, leaving us 
in the barge to go on alone. 

Here we were in a solitary boat, after having set out with a num- 
ber of vessels flying flags at every masthead, hoping to enter the 
conquered capital in a manner befitting the rank of the President of 
the United States, with a further intention of firing a national salute 
in honor of the happy result. 

I remember the President’s remarks on the occasion. ‘ Admiral, 
this brings to my mind a fellow who once came to me to ask for an 
appointment as minister abroad. Finding he could not get that, he 
came down to some more modest position. Finally he asked to be 
made a tide-waiter. When he saw he could not get that, he asked 
for an old pair of trousers. But it is well to be humble.” 

The tug never caught up with us. She got jammed in the bridge, 
and remained there that tide. 

_I had never been to Richmond before by that route, and did not 
know where the landing was ; neither did the coxswain, nor any of 
the barge’s crew. We pulled on hoping to see someone of whom we 
could inquire, but no one was in sight. | 

The street along the river front was as deserted as if this had been 
a city of the dead. The troops had been in possession some hours, 
but not a soldier was to be seen. 

The current was now rushing past us, over and among rocks, on 
one of which we finally struck. 

“Send for Colonel Bailey,” said the President ; ‘he will get you 


out of this.” 
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“No, sir, we don’t want Colonel Bailey this time. I can manage 
it.” ; 

So I backed out and pointed for the nearest landing. . 

There was a small house on this landing, and behind it were some 
twelve negroes digging with spades. The leader of them was an old 
man sixty years of age. He raised himself to an upright position as 
we landed, and put his hands up to his eyes. Then he dropped his 
spade and sprang forward. 

* Bress de Lord,” he said, ‘‘ dere is de great Messiah! I knowed 
him as.soon as I seed him. He’s been in my heart fo’ long yeahs, an’ 
he’s cum at las’ to free his children from deir bondage! Glory, 
Hallelujah !” and he fell upon his knees before the President and 
kissed his feet. 

The others followed his example, and in a minute Mr. Lincoln was 
surrounded by these people, who had treasured up the recollection 
of him caught from a photograph, and had looked up to him for four 
years as the one who was to lead them out of captivity. It was a 
touching sight—that aged negro kneeling at the feet of a tall, gaunt- 
looking man, who seemed himself to be bearing all the grief of the 
nation, and whose face seemed to say, “I suffer for you all, but will 
do all I can to help you.” 

Mr. Lincoln looked down on the poor creatures at his feet ; he was 
much embarrassed at his position. . 

“Don’t kneel to me,” he said. “That is not right. You must 
kneel to God only, and thank him for the liberty you will hereafter 
enjoy. Iam but God’s humble instrument; but you may rest as- 
sured that as long as I live no one shall put a shackle on your limbs, 
and you shall have all the rights which God has given to every other 
free citizen of this Republic.” 

His face was lit up with a divine look as he uttered these words. 
Though not a handsome man, and ungainly in his person, yet in his 
enthusiasm he seemed the personification of manly beauty, and that 


- gad face of his looked down in kindness upon these ignorant blacks 


with a grace that could not be excelled. He really seemed of another 
world, All this scene was of brief duration, but, though a simple 
and humble affair, it impressed me more than anything of the kind I 
ever witnessed. What a fine picture that would make—Mr. Lincoln 
landing from a ship-of-war’s boat, an aged negro on his knees at his 
feet, and a dozen more trying to reach him to kiss the hem of his 
garments! In the foreground should be the shackles he had broken 
when he issued his proclamation giving liberty to the slave. 

Twenty years have passed since that event ; it is almost too new in | 
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history to make a great impression, but the time will come when it will 
loom up as one of the greatest of man’s achievements, and the name 
of Abraham Lincoln—who of his own will struck the shackles from 
the limbs of four millions of people—will be honored thousands of 
years from now as man’s name was never honored before. It was a 
minute or two before I could get the negroes to rise and leave the 
President. The scene was so touching I hated to disturb it, yet we 
could not stay there all day ; we had to move on ; so I requested the 
patriarch to withdraw from about the President with his companions, 
and let us pass on. 

‘Yes, massa,” said the old man, “ but after bein’ so many years in 
de desert widout water, it’s mighty pleasant to be lookin’ at las’ on 
our spring of life ; ’scuse us, sir; we means no disrespec’ to Mass’ 
Lincoln ; we means all love and gratitude.” 

And then, joining hands together in a ring, the negroes sang the 
following hymn with the melodious and touching voices possessed 
only by the negroes of the South : 


“Oh, all ye people clap your hands, 
And with triumphant voices sing ; 
No force the mighty power withstands 
Of God, the universal king.” 


The President and all of us listened respectfully while the hymn 
was being sung. Four minutes at most had passed away since we 
first landed at a point where, as far as the eye could reach, the 
streets were entirely deserted, but now what a different scene ap- 
peared as that hymn went forth from the negroes’ lips ! 

The streets seemed to be suddenly alive with the colored race. 
They seemed to spring from the earth. They came, tumbling and 
shouting, from over the hills and from the water-side, where no one 
was seen as we had passed. The crowd immediately became very 
oppressive. We needed our marines to keep them off. 

I ordered twelve of the boat’s crew to fix bayonets to their rifles 
and to surround the President, all of which was quickly done ; but 
the crowd poured in so fearfully that I thought we all stood a chance 
of being crushed to death. I now realized the imprudence of landing 
without a large body of marines ; and yet this seemed to me, after 


all, the fittest way for Mr. Lincoln to come among the people he had . 
‘redeemed from bondage. 


What an ovation he had, to be sure, from those so-called ignorant 
beings! They all had their souls in their eyes, and I don’t think I 
ever looked upon a scene where there were so many passionately happy 
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faces. While some were rushing forward to try and touch the man 
they had talked of and dreamed of for four long years, others stood 
off a little way and looked on in awe and wonder. Others turned 
somersaults, and many yelled for joy. Half of them acted as 
though demented, and could find no way of testifying their delight. 
They had been made to believe that they would never gain their 
liberty, and here they were brought face to face with it when least 


expected. 
It was as a beautiful toy given to a child after months of hopeless 
longing on its part; it was such joy as never kills, but animates the 
dullest class of humanity. 

But we could not stay there all day looking at this happy mass of 
people ; the crowds and their yells were increasing, and in a short time 
we should be unable to move at all. The negroes, in their ecstasy, 


could not be made to understand that they were detaining the Presi- 
dent ; they looked upon him as belonging to them, and that he had 
come to put the crowning act to the great work he had commenced. 
They should not feel they were free in reality until they heard it from 
his own lips, At length he spoke, Hoe could not move for the mass 
of people ; he had to do something. 

‘My poor friends,” he said, ‘you are free—free as air. You can 
cast off the name of slave and trample upon it; it will come to you 
no more, Liberty is your birthright. God gave it to you as he gave 
it to others, and it is a sin that you have been deprived of it for so 
many years. But you must try to deserve this priceless boon. Let 
the world see that you merit it, and are able to maintain it by your 
good works. Don’t let your joy carry you into excesses. 

“Tearn the laws and obey them ; obey God’s commandments, and 
thank him for giving you liberty; for to him you owe all things. 
There, now, let me pass on; I have but little time'to spare. I want 
to see the capital, and must return at once to Washington to secure 
to you that liberty which you séem to prize so highly.” 

The crowd shouted and screeched as if they would split the firma- 
ment, though while the President was speaking you might have heard 
a pin drop. I don’t think anyone could do justice to that scene ; it 
would be necessary to photograph it to understand it. 

One could not help wondering where all this black mass of human- 
_ ity came from, or if they were all the goods and chattels of those 
white people who had for four years set the armies of the Republic 
at defiance ; who had made these people work on their defences and 
carry their loads, the only reward for which was the stronger rivet- 
ing of the chains which kept them in subjection. 
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At length we were able to move on, the crowd opening for us with 
shouts. I got the twelve seamen with fixed bayonets around the 
President to keep him from being crushed. It never struck me that 
there was anyone in that multitude who would injure him ; it seemed 
to me that he had an army of supporters there who could and would 
defend him against all the world. But likely there were scowling 
eyes not far off; men were perhaps looking on, with hatred in their 
hearts, who were even then seeking an opportunity to slay him. 

Our progress was very slow: we did not move a mile an hour, and 
the crowd was still increasing. 

Many poor whites joined the throng and sent up their shouts with 
the rest. We were nearly half an hour getting from abreast of Lib- 
by Prison to the edge of the city. The President stopped a moment 
to look on the horrid bastile where so many Union soldiers had 
dragged out a dreadful existence, and been subjected to all the cru- 
elty the minds of brutal jailers could devise. 

“ We will pull it down,” cried the crowd, seeing where his look fell. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ leave it as a monument.” 

He did not say a monument to what, but he meant, I am sure, to 
leave it as a monument to the loyalty of our soldiers, who had borne 
all the horrors of Libby sooner than desert their flag and cause, 

We struggled on, the great crowd preceding us, and an equally 
dense crowd of blacks following on behind, all so packed together 
that some of them frequently cried out in pain, It was not a model 
style for the President of the United States to enter the capital of a 
conquered country, yet there was a moral in it all which had more 
effect than if he had come surrounded with great armies and her- 
alded by the booming of cannon. 

He came, armed with the majesty of the law, to put his seal to,the 
act which had been established by the bayonets of the Union sol- 
diers—the establishment of peace and good-will between the North 
and the South, and liberty to all mankind who dwell upon our 
shores. 

We forced our way onward slowly, and, as we reached the edge of 
the city, the sidewalks were lined on both sides of the streets with 
black and white alike, all looking with curious, eager faces at the 
man who held their destiny in his hand ; ‘but there was no anger in 
anyone’s face ; the whole was like a gala day, and it looked as if the 
President was some expected guest who had come to receive great 
honors. Indeed, no man was ever accorded a greater ovation than 
was extended to him, be it from warm hearts or simple ceremony. 


It was a warm day and the streets were dusty, owing to the im- 
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mense gathering which covered every part of them, kicking up the 
dirt. The atmosphere was suffocating, but Mr. Lincoln, could be 
seen plainly by every man, woman, and child, towering head and 
shoulders above that crowd ; he overtopped every man there. 

He carried his hat in his hand, fanning his face, from which the 
perspiration was pouring. 

He looked as if he would have given his presidency for a glass of 
water. I would have given my commission for half that. 

Now came another phase in the procession. As we entered the 
city every window flew up, from ground to roof, and every one was 
filled with eager, peering faces, which turned one to another and 
seemed to ask, “Is this large man, with soft eyes and kind, benevo- 
lent face, the one who has been held up to us as the incarnation of 
wickedness, the destroyer of the South?” 

I think that illusion vanished, if it was ever harbored by anyone 
there ; I don’t know what there was to amuse them in looking on 
the scene before them, but certainly I never saw a merrier crowd in 
my life, black or white. We were brought to a halt by the dense 
jam before we had gone a square into the city, which was still on fire 
near the Tredegar Works and in the structures thereabout, and the 
smoke, setting one way, almost choked us. 

I had not seen a soldier whom I could send to General Weitzel to 
ask for an escort, and it would have been useless to send one of the 
contrabands, for he would have been too much interested in seeing 
the sights and in looking at the President, from whom none of them 
took their eyes. I don’t think anyone noticed the rest of the party. 
I think the people could not have had a gala day since the Con- 
federates occupied Richmond as headquarters. Judging from ap- 
pearances, they certainly were not grieving over the loss of the 
government which had just fled. There was nothing like taunt or 
defiance in the faces of those who were gazing from the windows, or 
craning their necks from the sidewalks to catch a view of the Presi- 
dent. 

The look of everyone was that of eager curiosity——nothing more. 
While we were stopped for a moment by the crowd, a white man in 
his shirt-sleeves rushed from the sidewalk toward the President. His 
looks were so eager that I questioned his friendship, and prepared 
to receive him on the point of my sword ; but when he got within 
ten feet of us, he suddenly stopped short, took off his hat, and cried 


out: “Abraham Lincoln, God bless you! you are the poor man’s* ° 


friend!” Then he tried to force his way to the President to shake 
hands with him. He would not take no for an answer until I had to 
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treat him rather roughly, when he stood off with his arms folded, 
and looked intently at us. The last I saw of him he was throwing 


_ his hat in the air. 


Just after this a beautiful girl came from the sidewalk, with a large 
bouquet of roses in her hand, and advanced, struggling, through the 
crowd toward the President. The mass of people endeavored to open 
to let her pass, but’she had a hard time in reaching him. Her clothes 
were very much disarranged in making the journey across the street. 
I reached out and helped her within the circle of the sailors’ bay- 
onets, where, although nearly stifled with the dust, she gracefully pre- 
sented her bouquet to the President, and made a neat little speech, 
while he held her hand. 

The beauty and youth of the girl—for she was only about seven- 
teen—made the presentation very touching. There was a card in the 


bouquet with these simple words: ‘‘ From Eva to the Liberator of 


the Slaves.” She remained no longer than to deliver her present ; 
then two of the sailors were sent to escort her back to the sidewalk. 
There was no cheering at this, nor yet was any disapprobation 
shown ; but it was evidently a matter of great uthenedt, for the girl 
was surrounded and plied with questions. 
I asked myself what all this could mean but that the people of 
Richmond were glad to see the end of the strife, and the advent of a 


milder form of government than that which had just departed in 


such an ignoble manner. 

They felt that the late government, instead of decamping with the 
gold of the Confederacy, should have remained at the capital and 
surrendered in a dignified manner, making terms for the citizens of 
the place, guarding their rights, and acknowledging that they had 
lost the game. 

There was nothing to be ashamed of in such a surrender to a 
vastly superior force ; their armies had fought as people had never 
fought before. 

“They had robbed the cradle and the grave” to sustain them- 
selves, and all that was wanted to make them glorious was the submis- 
sion of the leaders, with the troops, in a dignified way, while they 
might have said: ‘ We have done our best to win, but you have 
justice on your side, and are too strong for us ; we pledge ourselves 
to keep the peace.” 

Instead of remaining to protect the citizens against ruffianism, the 


“Confederate authorities of Richmond left that to our troops, and I 


will say no soldiers ever performed a trust more faithfully. 
At the moment of which I speak the majority of them were en- 
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gaged in putting out the fires that were started as the enemy left the 
town, determined, it seemed, to destroy all the public works so that 
we could derive no benefit from them. They would have been about - 
as useful to us as the old “hayricks” which encumbered the navy 
list at the end of the war. At length I got hold of a cavalryman. 
He was sitting his horse near the sidewalk, blocked in by the people, 
and looking on with the same expression of interest as the others. 
He was the only soldier I had seen since we landed, showing that the 
general commanding the Union forces had no desire to interfere in 
any case with the comfort of the citizens. There was only guard 
enough posted about the streets to protect property, and to prevent 
irregularities. ‘‘Go to the general,” I said to the trooper, “and tell 
him to send a military escort here to guard the President and get 
him through this crowd.” “Is that old Abe?” asked the soldier, his 
eyes as large as saucers. The sight of the President was as strange 
to him as to the inhabitants, but off he went as fast as the crowd 
would allow him, and some twenty minutes later I heard the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs over the stones as a troop of cavalry came galloping 
and clearing the street, which they did, however, as mildly as if for 
a parade. 
Davw D. Porrer, Admiral. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


SACRIFICIUM. 


Wuo knoweth best? We suffer and we die, 
While yet the glad world moves in happy light, 
And noontide giveth place to silent night, 

While some laugh still, and some in sorrow lie. 


Who knoweth? For in joy aloud we cry, 
And call it pain in its excess of bliss, 
And pain is counted joy, and most we miss 
The tears love weeps in ready sympathy. 


Who knoweth? For alone love hath the blame, 

The secret keeps, the mystery can tell ; 
Who joineth grief with joy’s exultant name 

And calleth both in one a miracle. 
This union most divine, this kindling flame, 

Is sacrifice, love-made and blessing well. 

; Heven Grace 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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TINWARE AND THE TARIFF. 


Scene: A Country Store. 
Dramatis Persone : Brown, Merchant ; Jacx Jounson, Laborer. 


Jounson.—Good-morning, Mr. Brown. 
Brown.— -morning, friend Johnson. What can I sell you this 


morning ? 
Jounson.—I want a tin bucket, one that will hold about a gallon. 


Want it for a dinner bucket ; my work is so far from home that I | 


have to take my dinner with me. 


Brown.—Well, here is a dinner bucket all complete for only thirty 


cents ; how will it suit you? 

Jounson.—Why, it is a very handy bucket, but something still 
cheaper will do me just as well. 

Brown.—Here is a four-quart covered bucket which I can sell you 
for seventeen cents. How does it strike you? 

Jounson.—That will do first-rate ; seventeen cents seems purty 


reasonable for a bucket like that. I don’t see how they get’em up - 


for that price. 

Brown.—Yes, tinware is rather cheap. You see, we haven't any 
tin ore, to speak of, in this country, or if we have, it has not been 
discovered, and the duty on the foreign article being low, enables 
manufacturing tinners to give us moderately cheap tinware. 

Jounson. —I reckon if they would find some tin mines in this coun- 
try, tinware would be still cheaper than what it is now. 

Brown.—No ; the probabilities are that it would be higher. 

Joxunson. — How is that? 

Brown.—Because the owners of the newly discovered tin mines 
would get Congress to put a fifty or sixty per cent duty on foreign 
tin for the purpose of excluding it from the American market, so they 
could control the tin business in this country. The result would be 
to advance the price of tin plate to about what the foreign article 
with duty added would cost. This advance in the price of tinners’ 
stock would necessarily make tinware considerably higher in price 
than it is now. Your tin bucket would then cost you probably 
twenty-five cents, or eight cents more than you have just paid for it. 

Jounson.—You think, then, that the discovery of tin ore in this 
country would be a misfortune instead of a blessing. 

Brown.—It would certainly result in the price of tinware being 
tiigher than it is now, and: this would certainly be unfortunate for 
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those who have to buy it. The only persons who would be benefited 
would be the owners of the tin mines. ‘ 
Jounson.— Yes, that’s so. I see now how this so-called protection 
works. It protects the rich at the expense of the poor. It benefits 
the few by injuring the many. 
Kanawaa. 
KANAWHA W. Va. 


INTELLECTUAL CAVE-DWELLERS. 


Wuen it becomes a question of taking Mr. Edward Bellamy’s opti- 
mistic pleasantries seriously, as the astute Mr. Howells and the apoc- 
alyptic Dr. Edward Everett Hale profess to take them, the study of 
‘sociology can be very materially simplified by calmly setting aside 
the cumulative evidence of observation and experience. Be as vis- 
ionary, as divinely visionary as Shelley, if you can ; be as optimistic, 
as profoundly optimistic as Browning, if the root of the matter be in 
you ; but do not allow your theories to acquire the momentum of a 
motive until you ascertain whether or not they will hold water. Even 
though “ hope springs eternal in the human breast,” it does not need 
the old myth of a millennium, revived under a modera euphemism, 
to become the garden of its growth; and I am convinced that the 
philistine majority feels as little sympathy with the projectors of a 
Utopia—an Earthly Paradise—as it does with the scarcely less vis- 
ionary philosophers whose motto is thus embodied by Chaucer : 


‘Fly from the press and dwell with soothfastness, 
Suffice unto thy good though it be small.” 


In brief, neither Crusader nor Eremite is in intimate touch with 
the appreciations (if I may use the word somewhat in Mr. Pater’s 
sense) of his age; and the tribes of intellectual cave-dwellers are 
by no means either extinct or moribund, although they may have 
changed their habitat and, in some measure, modified their charac- 
teristics. We had best be content to accept Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
quite reasonable and well-grounded doctrine of a saving remnant ; 
for, while it may be productive of no sporadic enthusiasms, it is at 
least safe, in its enlightened conservatism, to hold us from following 


‘* Wandering fires, lost in a quagmire.” 


And no fad was ever more of an ignis fatuus than this notion that a 
hundred years, or two hundred years, or a thousand years will wit- 
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ness such a radical change in our social conditions, such a regulation 
and suppression of “ the chaotic energies of animalism in man,” as 
are indicated by our altruistic friends. A recent writer remarks that 
‘to the reflecting mind there is nothing more extraordinary than to 
observe with what obtuse, dull, and commonplace impressions most 
men pass through this wonderful life,” and, trite as is the truism, its 
terse presentation was never more timely. For these people have 
“a continuing city,” and their posterity, after the ‘spirit at least, 
will dwell at ease in their caves. Nor do alteration of environment 
and overturning of tradition at all involve betterment of ethical 
purpose and quickening of spiritual apprehension. Dr. Hale would 
adapt the Indian to modern conditions, yet he cannot but be aware 
that the policy of his friends is rapidly “improving” that unfortu- 
nate “ward of the nation” (whom God help!) off the face of the 
continent. Ido not exactly know how the doctor regards the stolid 
unadaptability of the average bucolic inhabitant—take him anywhere, 
from Dan even unto Beersheba—to any of the elevating and artistic 
phases and significances of life. Yet a perfervid poet in the Nation- 
alist concludes his appeal to “turn from the cave’s dark hollow” with 
the highly sanguine prophecy : 


‘¢ And the shadow shall pass we dwell in, till under the self-same sun 
The names of the myriad nations are writ in the name of one.” 


The experienced wayfarer across the mundune desert is not, how- 
ever, to be deluded by this recurrent and familiar mirage. Nothing 
in the history of the cosmogony or in ethnological testimony war- 
rants faith in such a consummation. Transcendental realism, even, 
will hardly undertake to supply the “unknown quantity” that our 


socialistic alchemists require. For my own part, I am but little con- 


cerned by the imputation of pessimism, for, while I conceive with 
Browning that 


‘** Tt is the glory and good of art 
That art remains the one way possible 


Of speaking truth,” 


I yet think that the cave-dwellers, the majority of the people, will 
continue insensate to the influences of art for indefinite “‘ generations 
yet unborn,” and will be as placid in their congenial gloom as were 
their fathers before them. Litera scripta manet. 
Joun Moray. 
New YORE, 
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MEMOIRS AND MEMORIES OF JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 
PART L 


TuerE was a time, in the memory of men yet living, when Boston 
was the heart of our civilization, and Ohio a border State. The in- 


habitants of New England looked on Ohio as a wilderness of dense 
forests, and its inhabitants as semi-barbarous adventurers, fighting 
Indians, and depending mainly on the hunt for subsistence. There 
was more truth than poetry in the belief. The sparse population of 
hardy pioneers, cleaving to the watercourses, slowly worked their 
way into the wilds with axe and rifle. The rude steamer of that 


early day, laden with human freight and fraught with peril, breasted 
the currents of mighty rivers, since called by Calhoun “ inland seas,” 
while beyond the Ohio and Mississippi stretched a vast territory al- 
most as unknown to our immediate fathers as the interior of Africa 
is to us to-day. 

That all this has changed, and in so short a period, excites wonder, 
and the story of it reads like a romance. The wilderness of the West 
has disappeared, and a score of millions of busy men now cover the 
land. The forests have been swept away, the swamps have been 
drained, while a vast farm, the home of an industrious and thriving 
population, stretches to the Rocky Mountains, and beyond, upon their 
western slopes, to the Pacific. One is never out of hearing of the 
shrill scream of the locomotive that, as Hawthorne said, 


“ Darts like a shuttle through the loom of trade.” 


Inland cities of extended trade and great wealth mark the centres 
of distribution for products, while the Northwest, in riches, intellect, 


and enterprise, makes an element of power, dominating the country 


and controlling its government. 

This view of our material progress as a people fascinates the ordi- 
nary spectator, and is continually pointed to as conclusive evidence 
of our prosperity and the excellence of our institutions. To the 
more thoughtful, however, there comes at least hesitation, if not 
doubt, as to this. To the philosophical looker-on, the rapid occupa- 
tion of the vast domain of virgin soil is to be deplored. Our so-called 
self-government, erected by the fathers of the Revolution, was an ex- 
periment. Humanity, through all the ages, had learned that it was 
possible for one man to govern another, but the fathers sought to 
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establish as a fact the theory that the man could govern himself. 


Against the endeavor was the experience of humanity, as well as the 
example given us in our religion. How far the people making up the 
United States could succeed as a democracy, in the face of such expe- 
rience and example, remained to be shown after the government had 
been solemnly dedicated. 

Toward the success of such an undertaking the wide public domain, 
till then unoccupied, was a great assistance. The great obstacle in 
the way of the success of a republican organization is not so much 
the inequality of political rights as that of property. A man may 
have all the rights awarded him under the Constitution—lHife, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—and yet be aslave. Poor old Shylock 
expressed this when he said, so pathetically, to his pettifogging 
despots : 


‘*Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that: 
You take my house when you do take the prop 


That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


The old dreary system of capital and labor, so long dominant in 
Europe, had no existence in the sparse settlements of the States that 
had beyond them a region where labor could find a home and a living. 
While the West remained a wilderness a millionaire was a curiosity. 
I remember when the wealth of Astor and Girard was spoken of as 
something wonderful. Now, could the resources of our vast domain 
have been held as a safety-valve, so to speak, for two or three hun- 
dred years, the experiment of the fathers might have ripened into a 
fact accomplished, for it would have had a hardy, thoughtful people 
to respond to its demands and, in a quiet, conservative manner, cor- 
rect its evils. 

This would certainly have been the result, for the pioneers differed 
widely from the immigrants. The life of the earlier settlers of the 
country, before the steamboat and railroad appeared to facilitate 
transportation, and make comparatively easy the conquest of tho wilds, 


was one of peril and privation. The pioneer went out armed with 


rifle and axe, and the one meant danger and the other toil. The brave 
fellow took his life in his hand, and not only this, but subjected his 
family to all he was himself called on to suffer. 

Cooper and other dealers in fiction have thrown a glamour of 
romance about this pioneer life that makes it seem Arcadian. The 
hardy men who climbed the Alleghanies in their rude wagons, after 
many days of toil and exposure reached Pittsburgh. There embark- 
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ing on a broad-horn, as it was called then, they did not float smoothly 
down the unknown Ohio, but toiled all day at the long oars, and, 
tying up to the bank at night, took turns with each other watching 
through the hours of darkness for hostile Indians. That iio tin-horn, 
which has passed into poetry which tells us, 


“That strain he wound his way to cheer, 
At dewy eve and golden morn ; 
The startled Indian paused to hear, 
In echoes soft, that mellow horn,” 


was not an instrument of music to the pioneer, who had not so keen | 
an ear for melody as he had for Indians. The horn was utilized as a 
means of giving signals. In this way the pilot in command of the 
fleet gave notice to tie up for the night, and again when to start in © 
the morning. To this the other boatmen responded with their horns, 
and now and then the notes would sound to give warning of danger. 
or distress. The men following the river as pilots returned to Pitts- 
burgh through the wilderness without permission from the Indians, 
who made the journey extremely dangerous, and so, braving many 
perils, came in time to be noted characters. 

When the family or little colony arrived at its destination the real 
hardships began. If in a comparatively open country, malaria, caused 
by decaying vegetation, brought sickness in addition to hard labor ; 
and if in the woods, an opening had to be made by the severest toil 
before corn could be grown. What this task meant few now can 
appreciate. Looking over the broad fields of golden grain, deep 
green meadows, and beautiful woodland pastures, it is hard to realize 
the immense amount of labor required to fell and clear away the 
almost impenetrable forest of trees measuring from two to four feet 
in diameter, and that with only the axe in the hands of the settler. 

It is a popular delusion which claims that this life was health-giv- 
ing. Exposed to the bitter cold of winter without adequate clothing, 
sheltered in rudely constructed cabins, where the snow drifted in 
through openings between the logs, or the rains soaked through the 
indifferent clapboard roof, the pioneer suffered from rheumatism and 
kindred diseases, while under the hot summer sun every breath of 
air was laden with malarial fever. Asa rule sickness prevailed, and 
the death-rate was frightful, especially among children. Only the 
stronger natures survived. Because here and there a pioneer lived 
to an extraordinary old age, we come to the erroneous conclusion 
that their mode of life was healthful, taking no account of the number 
that fell, nor of the fact that the rude doctor of that day, if one could 
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be had, added, through his purging, blistering, and blood-letiing, to 
the mortality. Through all this struggle for existence. the nobler 
elements of humanity were developed. A kindly feeling was kindled 
into life among neighbors, which made all ready to assist in the build- 
ing of a cabin, the rolling together of logs for burning, or other work 
beyond the power of one man. 

One must note the difference between the pioneer above described 
and the immigrant from Europe, to appreciate the reason why it would 
have been better for the Republic had this wide domain been reserved 
for pioneers only. This not alone because the unoccupied land would 


~ have served as a refuge for labor from the greed and tyranny of oppres- 


sive capital while the Republic was making its experiment, but the 
citizenship thus developed would have been of the highest and best. 
As our fathers braved the dangers of an unknown sea in their noble 
efforts to find a free soil, so their children, in climbing mountains, 
working their way down great rivers, and penetrating the wilderness, 
brought out and gave training to all the stronger qualities that go to 
make our national manhood. 

The immigrants, on the other hand, driven hither by a scarcity of 
work at home, are carried to our shores in huge steamers, and are 
then taken up by our railroads to be distributed over the West as 
laborers. There is no educational or training process. They come 
merely to swell our population, and to give to capital the same power 
in the United States from which they suffered in Europe: As a con- 
sequence the public domain is gone, and the already crowded land 
has its millionaires on one side, and its pauper laborers on the other. 
The tramp has taken the place of the pioneer ; and the old war of the 
masses against the classes is as well-defined in our new land as in the 
old realms of Europe. 

In the old pioneer times the few legislators elected in the sparsely 
settled West and a portion of the South wended their way by easy 
stages across the Alleghanies to the national capital. Under some 
rather indifferent clauses of the Constitution, Congress was then feel- 
ing its way over the mountains to the wide domain beyond, and by 
economical expenditure had made a thin line of pike, called the na- 
tional road, along which the Solons paced slowly, while discussing 
with much heat the power of Congress to make any such improvement. 
Along that same road, not only over the mountains but through the 
Constitution, have since travelled the enormous river and harbor ap- 
propriations by which the money accumulated through a most ini- 


quitous system of taxation is used by members to farther their caine 


cal ambitions. 
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Along this pike rode Henry Clay, the witty and eloquent Tom Cor- 
win, the popular idol Andrew Jackson, and other public men well 
known to the people of their day, and widely remembered by their 
children, One among these, but not of them, for he went his way 
through life “solitary and alone,” was a man who did more to stamp 
his individuality upon the great Northwest than all the others com- 
bined. Thomas H. Benton, or, as he was popularly called, Tom Ben- 
ton, was a leader of men, possessing great force of-character. He had 
a body capable of enduring great labor, with a brain full of grand 
ideas and a sublime egotism. He believed in God from an early 
training by a Christian mother, and he believed in Tom Benton. A 
man of the highest courage, he had a head that indicated aggressive- 
ness, an aggressiveness restrained only by his own sweet will. The 
high, broad forehead was marked by a prominent Roman nose, and 
sustained by a heavy, projecting jaw. The times in which he lived 
and the rivalries to be encountered made the pistol a part of every 
man’s wear, and no one was readier in its use than the turbulent 
Senator from Missouri. 

“Solitary and alone” this remarkable man wended his way, on 
horseback to Washington, revolving in his mind vast projects and 
great measures, which, finding expression in the Senate, won for him 
the reputation of a visionary. He alone heard the tramp of the 
coming millions ; he alone looked over the unknown wastes to the 
Pacific slope, and warned the incredulous government of the necessity 
of securing a foothold at the further verge of the continent. To ex- 
plore the then untrodden wilds, and to secure by treaty a hold upon 
the Pacific coast, made the ambition of his life. To his exertions, 
then, and to those of his co-worker, John Charles Frémont, the pop- 
ular Pathfinder, who has just passed away from among us, we are in- 
debted for our possession of California. 

On October 19th, 1841, a slender, unknown lieutenant of the 
army wooed and won “the fair Jessica,” second daughter of Sens- 
tor Benton, and, as the winning had met with opposition from the 
more prudent parents, stole his lady-love from the guarded house- 
hold, married her first, and sought the parental forgiveness and bless- 
ing afterward, The Senator made the best of what he thought a 
bad bargain, first taking the youth into his employ, and soon after 
into his confidence, for he found that the young man had in him 
many of the qualities that had given the indignant parent his eminent 
position. He had Frémont put in command of the first expedition 
that came after the one of Clark and Williams, and in so doing not 
only made the daring Pathfinder for the millions that were so soon to 
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come and develop the domain he found, but opened to the youth a 
life of romance that makes this huge volume* read like a novel. 

The force of character of Thomas H. Benton, somewhat softened, 
and his intellectual qualities, much refined, were continued in his 
daughter, and Jessie Benton Frémont makes so much of the recorded 
life of John Charles that these memoirs would have been but half told 
if she had been omitted. The view given to the reader in the en- 
gravings of this charming book fails to do justice to Mrs. Frémont. 
Her living head is strikingly lovely. Her face, unmarked by time, 
but strong in sense and sensibility, is framed by an abundance of 
snow-white hair that has all the effect of the powder used by the old 
masters to soften the expression, and one looks only to be impressed, 
as by some pictured dame of a past age, into a feeling that the face 
has its history of marked events and winning influences. The tender 
graces of womanly affection that soften the intellectual expression 
make a combination of rare excellence in this lovely countenance. 

Jessie and John Charles Frémont took up life where Senator 
Benton laid it down, and the children resolved into reality what had 
been the dream of the father. To penetrate the vast stretch of wil- 
derness, and open the West to the tread of civilization, was the task 
they imposed upon themselves. Frémont was to be the Pathfinder, 
and no man better fitted for the work could have been found. Of 
Huguenot blood, grafted upon English stock, he had the staying 
powers of the latter, and the dash, enterprise, and genius of the for- 
mer. Beginning life with no other advantages than those belonging 
to a healthy, gifted brain, and great force of character, he graduated 
into a leader of men in the direction of great enterprises. 

How the Pathfinder worked and what he accomplished toward the 
conquest of half a continent General Frémont tells in this, the first 
volume of his memoirs. It has all the fascination of fiction from the 
pen of genius. The strange characters and great perils of the wild 
life crowd the pages, and hold the attention entranced to the end. 
Style is thought, and the charm of the work is not only in what the 
author has to tell, but in his way of telling it. Clear, simple, and 
incisive, the story is told in the most admirable manner, without any 
appearance of effort at fine writing. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 

_will read as a child reads Robinson Crusoe, without aes conscious 
of the charm that holds one. 

The closing pages of the first volume of these memoirs are given 
to the conquest of California. Frémont was in Oregon prosecuting 


* Memoirs of My Life, fully illustrated, by John Oharles Frémont. Belford- 
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his civil explorations when the war between the United States and 
Mexico began. He received information of the opening of hostilities 
from the Rio Grande, where the fighting began, before it reached 
him from Washington. He tells of the rapidity with which messages 
were carried by runners of Indian blood, through Mexican provinces, 
and how, learning the fact of the armed conflict, he immediately 
made his way to the Mexican dominions. 

It was well for our government that he did move in that direction. 
Frémont had in himself developed by training all the elements of a 
leader, and he possessed the disposition to assume risks and respon- 
sibilities which distinguished him through life. Taught by Ben- 
ton, and by his own thoughtful observation, the importance of the 
Pacific coast to our country, he returned to California with but one 
intent, and that was to seize and hold this outlying Mexican province. 
It was a bold determination for a man commanding a mere handful 
of hunters and trappers, in advance of any declaration of war. But 
with him to determine was to act promptly and decisively. 

California was sparsely settled at the time, and entirely devoted to 
the agricultural and grazing pursuits peculiar to the Mexicans. A 
few families possessed the rich, deep soil, under a climate more 
genial than any other on our continent. Each family held a wide 
domain, and exercised over it all the sway of a landlord, and all were 
indolent and at the same time simple and hospitable. The region 
so far from the central government rejoiced in a quasi independence. 
The inhabitants made, through custom, their own laws, and the tri- 
bute they paid to the government at Mexico by taxation was small 
and uncertain. They had no distributing centres, and needed none, 
for their wants were limited almost to what they produced. Trade 
outside of home there was little or none, so they built no cities and 
improved no harbors. The Mexicans of Spanish blood were the mas- 
ters, and the Indians and mixed breeds the subjects. Into the midst 
of this population a few Anglo-Saxons and Celts had forced them- 
selves, and. upon these Frémont relied to “— his little force and 

‘perfect his conquest. 

His appearance at San Francisco was signalled by the hoisting of 
our flag over forts and custom house, under the very guns of an 
English man-of-war lying in the harbor, and in the astonished face 
of Commodore John D. Sloat, who with three ships of our navy floated 
by the side of the Englishman. When Frémont reported to our 
commodore, the wondering naval gentleman asked him for his author- 
ity, and when Frémont informed him that he had none other than 
might be found in his being in the government service, and a citi- 
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zen of the United States, the over-cautious commodore refused him 
coéperation. The Secretary of the Navy subsequently censured 
Sloat severely for his conduct ; but all the mischief that followed in 
needless hostilities that made a bad impréssion on the a of Cali- 
fornia came of this refusal. 

The “ Regulars,” as the army and navy came to besciiel after a 


time, very nearly proved fatal to Frémont’s bold move. After Sloat 


had sailed away General Phil. Kearney appeared upon the scene. 
Kearney’s first act was to turn back the famous Kit Carson, who had 
been started to Washington as bearer of despatches announcing to 
our Government the conquest of California, and asking for aid to 
make secure the armed possession. His next move was to plunge 
into an unequal fight, in which he was not only whipped, but cooped 
up on a barren knob, where he would have been starved into a sur- 
render but for the almost — efforts of Frémont and his 
little army. 

That Kearney, long after, noite have sought to deprive Frémont 
of the credit his wise and gallant conduct won for him only goes 
to prove how much our virtue is dependent on our environment. 
Amid the surroundings of civilized life truth is far more solid and 


stanch than on the far distant border where it depends for support - 


on the eye of God and a man’s inner conscience. Kearney lived, or 
rather died, ashamed of his false assertions, when upon the floor of 
the Senate his fraudulent claims were denounced by Senator Benton, 
and the truth of history was vindicated by that then august body of 
Solons. The only tinge of bitterness that marks this volume appears 
in Frémont’s treatment of Kearney, and we can well pardon it when 
we remember the audacious assumption of the dead soldier that was 
based on the coolest lying. 

The generous sense of justice, and the strange fairness of General 
Frémont, in treating of past events shows in the picture he presents 
of California at the time he flung out our flag over its quiet and 
happy borders. He saw the patriarchal homes of the rural poten- 
tates, the old missions, where for generations pious men of the 
Church aided in the conquest of a land from barbarism by teaching 
and training its children in the ways of peace. He dwells with lov- 
ing sorrow upon the failure of Father MacNamara to colonize the 
land with Irish Catholics, or he writes by the lurid glare of the violence, 
crime, and blood that, stimulated by the greed for gold, swarmed into 
life under the flag he was the first to unfold over that Arcadia of 
Nature’s and the Church’s creation. Dorn Part. 

MAC-0-cHER, O, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BARBARA FRITCHIE. 


Wurrtier’s poem of Barbara Fritchie popularized an episode of 
the war that is likely to become a legend, whether it is historically 
true or whether it was an invention of some imaginative war corre- 
spondent, just as the story of George Washington and his little 
hatchet, and the story of John Brown kissing a black infant on his 
way to the scaffold, will continue to be believed whether they were 
facts or fiction. 

A correspondent asks us whether it was a true incident on which 
Whittier founded his famous ballad. General Bradley T. Johnson, 
of the Confederate Army, furnishes us with the Southern view. 
Whittier, of course, gives the best statement of the Northern version. 

Gen, Johnson writes : 

“ The march of the army of Northern Virginia [Lee’s army] through 
the streets of Frederick [on the invasion of Maryland in September, 
1862] was the occasion of a scandalous invention in derogation of its 
honor which has gone to the world as the ballad of Barbara Frit- 
- chie. The point and the pathos of this creation of the imagination 
is in the description of a scene in which an aged and decrepit woman, © 
fired by patriotism and nerved by a courage in which the men were 
lacking, planted the flag of the United States defiantly in the face 
of the Confederate column as it swept through Frederick ; that, by 
order of Stonewall Jackson, a volley was fired at her and the flag, 
and then, seized by sudden remorse, the ideal Confederate hero passed 
on with heart wrung by grief and head bowed by shame for the un- 
natural crime of which he had been guilty, It transmits in smooth 
and melodious verse the explicit statement that one of the chief his- 
torical characters of the Confederacy—he whom the love of his con- 
temporaries and the veneration of the good in the whole world have 
singled out and apotheosized as the hero, the genius, the martyr of 
the cause of honor, chivalry, and patriotism—that Stonewall Jackson 
ordered Confederate soldiers to fire on an old woman feebly flaunt- 
ing a flag out of a garret window, and then, overwhelmed with re- 
morse and grief, hung his head and fled from the scene of his shame. 
The function of the singer has at all times been akin to that of the 
prophet. While the latter gave expression to the will and purposes 
of the gods, the former moulded into words the hopes, the memories, 
and the aspirations of races, of people, and of nations. The real poet 
is under obligations to both, for truth lives and stirs the heart, and 
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perpetuates heroic deeds and the desire to do them. Therefore 


there is no excuse for this slander and libel on the Confederate — 


cause, the Confederate soldier, and the Confederate hero. Not only 
is every allegation in the fable of Barbara Fritchie false, but there 
never existed foundation for it. 

“T was born in Frederick, and lived there until May, 1861, when I 
joined the Confederate Army. I had known Barbara Fritchie all my 
life. At that time she was eighty-four years old, and had been bed- 
ridden for some time. She never saw a Confederate soldier, and 
probably no one of any kind. Her house was at the corner of Patrick 
Street and Town Creek Bridge. The troops marched by there dur- 
ing a portion of the tenth of September. On that morning Gen. 
Jackson and his staff rode into the town and paid a visit to Mrs. 
Ross, the daughter of Governor McDowell, of Lexington, Virginia, 
where Jackson lived, and whom he knew well. After the visit to Mrs. 
Ross at the parsonage, which was next to the Presbyterian Church, 
and not on the same street, nor near Mrs. Fritchie’s house, he rode 
at the head of his staff by the Court House, down through the Mill 
Alley some distance beyond the Fritchie house. He never passed it, 
and in all probability never saw it.” 

Historically true or not, Whittier’s ballad will live for centuries as 
one of the most thrilling legends of America. To the record 
we subjoin it : 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as the garden of the Lord, 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain-wall, 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty fags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind ; the sun 
Of noon looked down and saw not one. 
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Up rose old Barbara Fritchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men Jrauled down ; 


In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


. Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. a 


‘‘ Halt!’ the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
‘+ Fire!” out blazed the rifie-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf, 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


** Shoot, if yon must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 


** Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said, 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the head of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well ; . 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 


Barbara Fritchie’s work is o’er, 
And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
' Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 
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Over Barbara Fritchie’s grave 
Flag of Freedom and Union wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 
ROBERT SMITH. 
New YORK. 


WOMAN FROM HER OWN STANDPOINT. 


Havine read the article of Clarence S. Darrow, in the July number 
of Brxrorp’s Magazine, and differing somewhat from the views he 
expresses, I should like to present my own on the subject ; and no 
one, I think, can be better qualified to speak of woman and her work 
and her sphere than one who has considered that question with ref- 
erence to herself. 

While grateful for his efforts in our behalf, I do not agree with 
the gentleman, that woman is in such a desperate and desolate con- 


dition of life, nor that brute force still rules the world. We are each - 


the centre of our own universe, and I can write best of things as they 
appear from my own point of view ; so, as I am entirely unknown 
to you, I can speak of myself and my work without egotism. 

In the first place, Iam one who could never conquer the world by 
brute force, being barely five feet high, and weighing less than one 
hundred pounds; I am twenty-five years of age, but, being slight 
and delicate, look considerably younger. I have had no unusual 
advantages of education, for, being in delicate health, and on ac- 
count of my mother’s early death, I never attended school after the 
age of twelve; yet I am better able to maintain myself, and lend 
a helping hand to others, than very many men who consider them- 
selves in comfortable circumstances. For ten months in the year 
three hundred dollars a month is a very moderate estimate to place 
upon my receipts for the work of my hand and brain, and the busi- 
ness in which I am engaged is entirely self-taught, and the system I 
use is of my own invention. I am personally acquainted with but 
one other woman who has succeeded as well as myself, but I am 
acquainted with a number of women who are earning from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars per month. 

My business is such that it throws me among men | of a high in- 
tellectual order, and I have never met with anything less than the 
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utmost courtesy and deference from them. I receive exactly” the 


same fees for my services that a gentleman in the same position 
would receive for his. I am under the authority of no one but my- 
self, and I have all the business, and often more than, I care to un- 
dertake. I have found in my career that, if a woman proves herself 
competent in the capacity she fills, and remains a womanly woman, 
every gentleman with whom she comes in contact is ready to extend 
to her a helping hand, and to throw business in her way. 

When I commenced my business life I decided that I would stand 
upon my merits, and expect no favors because I was a woman ; I 
wanted my business relations to be governed by strict business prin- 
ciples, and I have adhered to that rule. It was necessary at the be- 
ginning for me to give bond, and though I have friends who would 
willingly have been surety for me, the lawyer whom I consulted 
(though it was the first time he had ever seen me) offered to go on 
my bond himself, and did so. I mention this as an example of the 
kindness with which I have universally been treated by our brother 
man. I do not feel crushed under the iron heel of destiny, am ready 
to keep right on making the best of things, and I am succeeding 
even better than either of my older brothers. 

Now, as to a married life. Notwithstanding the fact that my 
business is both remunerative and congenial to me, if I could be 
prevailed upon to marry I should undoubtedly give up a business 
life. If the man of my choice were obliged to labor for a dollar a 
day, I should feel that it was his duty to earn the living for us both, 
and mine to aid him in a domestic way, and confine my wants within 
his income. The very laws of nature, and of a woman’s physique, 
are sufficient to indicate that when married she should devote herself 
exclusively to domestic duty, and unless her husband should become 
physically disabled, she should not carry on any outside business, no 
matter how well she might be adapted for it ; but in the event that 
he should become so disabled, then a true wife would never leave 
him nor forsake him. : ; 

So far from considering it ignoble to attend to the home life and 
to raise children, I believe it to be the highest and holiest duty of 
a woman’s life, and in devoting herself to posterity, she is doing a 
grander work than man is able to do. I should pity too much to 
scorn &@ woman so misguided as to neglect these duties for what she 
might consider a broader sphere—that of mere money-making. I 
say this with the consciousness that it is a work I may never under- 
take, for I would not change my present mode of life without a very — 
great and sufficient reason, and I filly realize that a woman must love 
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a man with an exceeding great love to be willing to be dependent 
on him and to merge her existence in his. To truly love, I think 
a@ woman must regard a man as immeasurably nobler than herself, 
physically, morally, and intellectually ; for reverence is an essential 
part of a woman’s love. But a woman will often take second best, 
and even third and fourth, if she does not duly consider, or if she 
has no means of maintaining herself. 

As a woman, I am glad that the evils of divorce are being agitated. 
When @ woman so loves a man that she is willing to sacrifice her in- 
dividual aims and hopes, and take his name and be of his life a part, 
for her sake even more than for his a legal separation should be 
exceedingly difficult. When a woman has brought forth children to 
a man, the husband of that woman, the father of those children, 
should through life oceupy a position so close that he could be ever 
watchful of their comfort and well-being. Of course Iam not an 
extremist in my views on this question, and readily concede that a 
legal separation sometimes seems absolutely necessary; but that 
separation should not be such as to allow either party to marry as 
long as the other lived. If such a divorcement was a thing difficult 
to obtain, I think there would be less weak, foolish, ill-advised 
marriages. 

I am glad to be able to agree with the gentleman upon one point, 
however : I believe that the privilege of franchise should be extend- 
ed to woman, because it is undoubtedly her right. There can be no 
logical reason urged why she should not have this privilege, and it is 
robbery to withhold it from her. I know that I shall be able to worry 


along if women never obtain this right, and I admit I should not . 


like to be a pioneer in the movement, for I have a strong dislike to 
trailing my skirts through tobacco spit, and inhaling the reeking 
breath of the sort of men who congregate about the polls. But I am 
well assured that when women are allowed the right of franchise 
there will be a great change, and the polls will be as clean and re- 
spectable. as the post-office. 

Now, in this I think woman is wronged : in our criminal courts the 
law presumes a defendant innocent until he is proven guilty, but the 
world reverses this mode of judgment in reference to woman, and 


considers her incapable until she has proven herself otherwise ; then 


(my observation and experience has been) the world stands by her. 

It seems to me that the burden of proof should not be with the 
woman to show herself competent, but with the man to show her 
incompetent. Still, I want to cite one case among the many that I 
could bring to bear upon the question, There is a woman of my 
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acquaintance, though double my age, who has been a teacher of the 
higher branches in our public schools for many years. She is an in- 
telligent, educated, cultivated woman, who has supported herself and 
her widowed mother ever since the war. She has built her a lovely 
little home out of her earnings, on which she pays taxes just as a man 
would have to do ; she is amenable to the laws, even as a man; her 
work has been to educate and uplift the rising generation : and yet 
she is denied the right of franchise, while any ignorant negro, who 
can neither read nor write; any foreigner who has taken out 


_ naturalization papers, though he may not be able to even speak 


our language, is allowed a voice in framing our laws, though 
he own not one square inch of land in this country, and perhaps 


“never will. Surely this is unjust, and thus far I agree with the 


writer of the articleon “‘Woman;” but I cannot agree with him that 
woman is in a crushed and downtrodden condition, with her hand 
on her mouth, and her mouth in the dust; and I believe that just 
as soon as women care to combine, and exert their influence to the 
utmost, they will have all —e want, 


Mantz. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


HON. LYMAN TRUMBULL ON STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


Jupcz Trumevtt, before writing his article on Stephen A. Douglas 
in the July Bztrorn’s, had only to read the record of the Charleston 
Convention to tell why some States withdrew from it, and how Mr. 
Douglas made his own nomination impossible. As the record may 
not be convenient, here it is. 

The Committee on the Platform and Resolutions, by a majority (of 
States) reported: ‘That the government of a Territory organized by 
act of Congress is provisional and temporary, and during its exist- 
ence all citizens of the United States have an equal right to settle with 
their property in the Territory, without their rights either of person 
or property being destroyed or impaired by Congressional or Terri- 
torial legislation. That it is the duty of the Federal Government, in 
all its departments, to protect; when necessary, the rights of persons 
and property in the Territories, or wherever its constitutional author- 
ity extends. 

“That when the settlers in a Territory have an adequate population 
and form a State Constitution, the right of sovereignty commences, 
and being consummated by admission into the Union, they stand on 
an equal footing with the people of the other States; and the State 
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thus organized ought to be admitted into the Federal Union, whether 
its constitution prohibits or recognizes slavery.” 

The minority (of States) report, as did the other, adopted the plat- 
form, of 1856, and added : 

*“ Inasmuch as difference of opinion exists in the Decueentia party, 
as to the nature and extent of powers of a Territorial legislature, and 
as to the powers and duties of Congress, under the Constitution of 
the United States, over the institution of slavery within the Territor- 
ies ; Resolved, that the Democratic party will abide by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States upon those questions of 
constitutional law.” 

The minority report was substituted by a vote of the Convention 
for the majority report ; then a division of the question was carried, 
and so much of the minority report as pledged the Democratic party 
to abide by the decisions of the Supreme Court was rejected. Im- 
mediately Alabama withdrew from the Convention, followed by Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
All stated that they were ready to yield everything but an abandon- 
ment of constitutional rights. After they had withdrawn, Mr. Doug- 
las could not get two-thirds of the votes of the remaining States. 
His following had obeyed his order to force his theory upon the 
party “at all hazards.” To the credit of disorganizing and defeating 
the Democratic party, Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Douglas are justly 
entitled. The attempt to transfer their laurels to Southern men, 
history will not sanction. It is permissible to represent Mr. Van 
Buren and Mr. Douglas as very sagacious statesmen, sure that the 
Free States, per fas aut nefas, would not permit additional Slave 
States, and consequently seeking a means by which one section could 
be satisfied, and the other not excited by a sense of violated rights. 
Upon such a supposition their later and earlier careers are consistent. 
If so, they failed, because the question was one on which, “he who 


is not for me, is against me.” A, W. Crason. 
Irwin, VA. 


LOVE AND REASON. 


Was ever Love so hard bestead ! 
He fought with Reason day by day, 
And still his darts, well-aimed, well-sped, 
Fell from his steel-elad foe away. 
But when Love would have fled the field, 
Reason cried out, “I yield! I yield!” 
JEANNIE OLIVER BzEnson. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT. 


[ Under the head of ‘‘ Independent Department” a limited portion of this maga- 
eine ts occasionally set apart for short, able articles of a radical nature which may 
differ widely on special points from the views of the editors. The object is to provide 
a medium for honest radical opinion on all subjects, for which the writer alone 
is to be held responsible. } 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


A aenerat civil service reform is needed ; but the champions of 
what is generally known as “ Oivil Service Reform” are on the wrong 
trail, Of course there are abuses, and always have been abuses, in 
the usual system of appointing the civil servants of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the “active politicians” or “ the machine politicians” as 
they are called ; but, after all, these men, whom all the civil service 
reformers delight to denounce, are the men whom the voters have 
elected to represent their districts or communities, and reforms 
should begin at the source of an evil, and not waste time in treating 
its symptoms or consequences. Remove or cure the cause, and the 
consequences will disappear. 

Now, what is the cause of such corruption as does exist in Ameri- 
can politics? This corruption, be it remembered, is vastly exagger- 
ated, for we have, in spite of all the sneers of the mugwumps, the 
finest government in all Christendom ; but that some reform is need- 
ed no honest investigator can deny. 

The cause of all the corruption that exists in American politics, 
in my judgment, lies in the indifference that has been shown as to 
the character of the voter. We seem to assume that, because the 
‘“‘royal” or “reigning” families of Europe are, and from the dawn 
of history always have been, corrupt and indifferent to their duties, 
we can afford to be equally neglectful of the character of our sover- 
eigns. But it should be noted that the nations of Europe, although 
unable to change their rulers, have generally effected a reform by 
changing them from rulers.to reigning families. The title of king 
remains, but the kingly power is entrusted to the representatives 
of the people. Our sovereigns are the voters. To be introduced 
into the presence of a reigning family of Europe is accounted by 
most people a distinguished honor, even although these reigning 
families are known to be mere puppets of power—mere mannikins 
who must move just as the greater power behind them pulls the 
strings. Yet even Americans have been known to use every influ- 
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ence in their power, to spare neither hours nor dollars, for this pal- 
try distinction—to be present at a reception and to be introduced to 
an old woman whom her servants address as ‘‘ Her Majesty,” 

But we not only introduce but adopt into our royal family the 
most ignorant and degraded foreigners, not as a reward of individual 
merit, but by the million, making each of them an equal sharer with 
each of us in the dignities and responsibilities of American sovereignty. 
A few years ago, in a single day, we added nearly a million of voters to 
our list of sovereigns, and not one of them was examined as to his fit- 
ness, his capacity, or his intelligence ; not one of them had ever voted 
before or received an education that would have enabled him to use 
the ballot intelligently. On the contrary, they were each and all 
members of one of the lowest races that history had made known to 
us, and only three hundred years, at the most, separated them from 
their naked and savage ancestors—three hundred years, moreover, 
that had been spent in slavery, the necessities of which made it im- 
perative that they should be kept in ignorance of all the knowledge 
that might have qualified them to become voters without serious 
detriment to the interests of the Republic. Far-seeing men preditt- 
ed disaster from this unwise desecration of the American franchise ; 
but it was regarded by the leaders of the dominant party as, at the 
worst, a choice of evils; and the savage hordes, more debased than 
the barbarians that ruined the Roman empire, were admitted as 
equals into the temple of American nationality. They soon proved to 
be greater disasters in the Gulf States than the invading armies 
that had previously overrun them. Self-government disappeared ; a 
few bosses, strangers to the State, dictated their rulers and their 
laws, and heaped up taxes without pity or pause until a secret revolu- 
tion forced them into exile. They took only their carpet-bags with 
them, but they left behind an intensified hatred of the North that 
all the fierceness of civil war had failed to engender. 

The truth is that no man, native or foreigner, should be permitted 
to vote until he has qualified himself to do the duties required of a 
citizen with intelligence. 

What is our qualification for citizenship? That a male should be 
born and live twenty-one years here, or else that he shall have been 
five years here and taken a certain oath. We often laugh at the 
crude methods of monarchies in selecting their rulers—taking a sin- 
gle family and accepting its children as they come, wise or imbecile, 
for their rulers. But our system is egsentially the same, only once re- 
moved. We extend the monarchial plan ; that is all. We give the 
sovereignty not to one but toall families, and allow them to select our 
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rulers. We do not exact that they shall qualify themselves to choose 
wisely. We just trust to luck. : 

But rights imply duties, and he should lose his right who does not 
do the duty it implies. Even educated and intelligent men often 
choose unwisely; but it is certain that, of two constituencies—one 
ignorant and the other educated —the educated community will make 
the fewer mistakes, and elect the purer men as representatives. 

No man can become a member of any secret or benevolent society 
or of any Church without passing an examination. If he applies for 
admission to a Church he is examined in the doetrines of that body | 
to see whether he has an intelligent knowledge of its creed. . 

But when he asks to be admitted to the grander body of American 
sovereignty, to become one of the rulers of an empire that stretches 
from ocean to ocean, and is bound to absorb the whole continent, 
his certificate of birth is nearly all that is demanded of him. He 
may be as ignorant as an ox; he may not even be able to read or 
speak our language; he may have spent his days since boyhood in the 
penitentiary or wandering from jail to jail, but if he is native born 
he has all the qualifications that are deemed essential for the selec- 
tion of legislators and rulers for the greatest country of modern 
times; and if he has the misfortune to be born abroad, a residence 
of five years and the taking of an oath will remove his disability in 
this respect, unless he was born in China. 

We have suffered too much and too long from this reckless indif- 
ference to the character of our voters. It is time to cry halt, and to 
insist that civil service reform should begin with the applicant, not for 
office, but for sovereignty ; that no one shall be given the right to vote 
until he shall have shown by an examination before a board that he * 
has an intelligent knowledge of the character and workings of the 
political institutions which he is seeking to control when he applies 
to be a voter. 

Excellent clerks by tens of thousands in every business can be 
found who could not stand a civil service examination such as is re- 
quired for government clerks, and all the good that the existing civil 
service examinations have done is of comparatively little importance. 
But a civil service examination for voters would purify our elections 
and destroy the power of usurping politicians more than any single 
device that could be applied. 

Roger Exus. 

Astoria, N. Y., July 1, 1890. “ 
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THE REFERENDUM. 


Tuenre is one reform in the political machine—I do not mean the 
politician’s machine, but the Constitutional machinery—of this coun- 
try that seems to me greatly needed to destroy the power of trusts, 
corporations, and log-rollers, and to ensure a real government of the 
people. It is not a novelty nor a theoretical contrivance. It has 
long existed in Switzerland, and has proved its utility by generations 
of experience. It is that, before becoming a law, every “bill” should 
be submitted to the popular vote. This is done in the cantons of 
Switzerland. I have often argued with Americans in favor of this 
reform (myself, Iam a native of Geneva, although, nevertheless, a 
loyal American citizen), and I know many who favor it, and some pop- 
ular speakers in the labor ranks who advocate it in their trade organ- 
izations. The ordinary objection is, that it would cause too many 
elections, which some Americans think are too numerous now, and, 
besides, that it is ‘‘contrary to the genius of American institutions.” 


‘Let me answer the last objection first. Nothing can be contrary to 


the genius of American institutions in spirit, even if it be novel in 
form, that tends to secure a more perfect expression of the will of the 
people. For this reason, what is called the Australian plan of voting 
(which becomes absolute secrecy) is essentially American. The next 
objection is that there are so many Federal laws passed that it would 
take days to vote on all of them and it would cost too much. There 
is no necessity for all laws to be so submitted. It might be arranged 
that where the majority is close, and where the one-man-power of the 
speaker could decide, as it often does, a certain proportion of the 
representatives could demand a referendum. What do you think of 
this plan ? 
Isaac 
New York, June 25th. 


[We think it could only be profitably utilized in municipalities to 
a certain extent, where, if a certain proportion of the members of the 
city council had the right and power to demand a popular vote on 
important measures or large appropriations, it might do much to 
secure pure municipal government. The plan is worthy of consider- 
ation. For Federal legislation it is manifestly too unwieldy and 
would be too expensive. In some States, if not in all, it might be 


effective. The principle is already recognized in our country in the 


submission of new constitutions to the popular vote.—Eprror. ] 
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PROTECTION AND FREE-TRADE. 


Protection is founded on the old feudal idea that the powers that 
be are the rightful masters of the people, and that it is their duty to 
protect their subjects. 

Free-trade is founded on the American or democratic idea that 
the Government is the servant of the people and bound to execute 
the will of its masters. 

The will of a democracy is that there shall be equal rights for all, 
special privileges for none, and that the people and not the gov- 
ernment is the sovereign power. 

Labor, which is the creator of all wealth, asks no special privileges 
either against native or foreign competitors, while everything that the 
American manufacturer puts in the market is ‘‘ protected,” by placing 
a heavy tax on similar foreign manufacturers. American labor itself 
has to submit to the free-trade competition of the whole world, for, 
while the product of foreign “ pauper labor ” is not allowed to enter 
our ports free of duty, the foreign pauper laborer himself is welcomed, 
and if he has no money to support himself, he has equal access to our 
charitable institutions that the unfortunate native has, and he is al- 
lowed to compete with the native working-man in selling all that the 
native working-man has to sell—his labor. 

Is there any justice in this arrangement? Does the rich anal 
turer either need or deserve protection that is neither sought by 
their poor operatives nor given to them? Protection makes the rich 
man richer, and the poor man poorer, because it admits the freest 
competition for labor, and taxes the foreign manufactured article so 
heavily that the American manufacturer can safely charge for his 
goods far beyond what they can be bought for in the open markets 
of the world. 

This injustice is advocated on the theory that the American manu- 
facturer pays the difference thus exacted from the people, in paying 
higher prices to his operatives. This is a beautiful theory ; but like 
most beautiful theories, it is not founded on facts. The price of 
labor is determined, as all price is determined, by the law of supply 
and demand. When there are large numbers of laborers demanding 
work, and when their demands are urgent, the price of labor falls ; 
when there is a great demand for labor, and there are few laborers to 
answer that demand, the price of labor rises. The benevolence of 
employers has nothing to do with fixing prices. Besides, why should 


. the farmer, the mechanic, the planter, the day-laborer be taxed at the 
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average rate of fifty per cent more than the trade price, to enable the 
manufacturer of goods they buy, but do not make, to pay his hands 
higher wages than he could afford if the markets of the world were 
open to him? As a matter of fact, the American manufacturer does 
not “divy” with his operatives, but, as a matter of right, why should 
he be permitted to tax the public for that purpose, even if he were 
willing to ‘‘divy”? It isa shameless pretext. When Lazarus, the 
laborer, ‘‘divies” with Dives, the manufacturer, it is the crumb that 
falls from the rich man’s table, not a seat at the feast, that comes to 
the share of Lazarus. * 

If capital cannot get what it considers a fair reward for manufac- 
turing any class of goods, its remedy is plain—not to pass round the 
hat among possible consumers, but to invest in some more profit- 
able business. There is no chance or need that capital should remain 
idle or unproductive in America. Our continent is still, as compared 
to Asia, or even as compared to Europe, an unprotected domain, for, 
even within the present limits of the United States, the entire pop- 
ulation of the earth now living could be sustained and maintained, 
and even then the territory would not be so much crowded as Belgium 
is. No more gold cradles for our infant capitalists! The Republican 
party struck the shackles from the limbs of black labor, and put the, 
shackles on trade. Be it the mission of the Democratic party to 
emancipate trade ! 
JoserH Norru. 

HouLy SPRING, Miss., June 29, 1890. 


TWILIGHT. 


How peacefully the twilight falls ; 

It comes, a pale nun, gowned in gray, 

Who glides with noiseless steps to pray 

Within the darkened cloister walls. 

Above, like tapers in the stalls 

Of favored saints, by night and day, 

A few stars burn to light her way 

Lest any evil there befalls. 

How calm her face, and steadfast—sweet. 

No more for her the worldly life, 

Desires of the day, its heat, 

Ambition, love’s unrest, or strife. 

She entereth her dim retreat, 

And night descends on pinions fleet. 
Mavup Wyman, 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
A DESPERATE GAME. 


Tue majority of our people are naturally slow to realize that we 
have among us any considerable number of persons, who make claims 
to statesmanship, and exercise a powerful if not controlling influence, 
that are seeking to rekindle the animosities and renew in part the 
physical conflicts of our recent Civil War. The thing is so positively 
wicked that it is hardly thought to be possible. And yet there is io 
longer any question of the fact. The Federal election or “Force” 
bill, which has passed the lower House of Congress, and which, at 
this writing, is pending in the Senate, is calculated, as it was doubt- 
less intended by its authors, to produce the effects just mentioned. 
It may not become a law, and the-country may be spared a recur- 
rence, on a scale more or less modified, of those passionate and bloody 
events which many of us can vividly recall ; but, if so, its escape will 
not be due to the good intentions of those with whom the bill origin- 
ated. They mean mischief, and a great deal of it. 

But why, it will reasonably be asked, should anybody among us 
want to revive the old troubles? Their subsidence has been so rapid 
and so general that the only feeling seemingly possible was one of 
gratification. The South, in particular, has been doing remarkably 
well. The whites have gone to work with a hearty good-will to re- 
build their fortunes, attested by a full and manly acceptance of the 
new situation ; and the blacks have in every way been making grati- 
fying progress. The only persons having reason to be disappointed 
are those who lost an opportunity for plunder with the “ reconstruc- 
tion period,” and certain politicians who hoped for larger partisan re- 
turns from the negro vote. If there is any place in the wide world 
where it would seem to be the common-sense policy to “let well — 
enough alone,” it is that portion of our country lying south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. And yet that is the region which, after twenty 
years of peace and progress, it is proposed to enter with a system of 
proscriptive legislation that reads almost like a page out of Russia’s 
administration of Poland, and which, being intended for that section 
alone, is so partial, so unjust, and so un-American that it must pro- 
voke bad feeling, and incite to strife and bloodshed. 

In seeking for an explanation of this phenomenon—for as such can 
a proceeding that is so anomalous and so unexpected with us alone 
be considered—three influences especially must be noted. They may 
be set down as its moving causes. : 

The first of these, strange to say, is one that we have nowhere seen 
noticed except in the most incidental and indifferent way, and yet it 
must bear a large share of the responsibility. We allude to New 
England’s hatred and jealousy of the South. It is a most noticeable 
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fact that this latest oY ee raid on Southern institutions has an al- 
most exclusively New England origin. The introducer and reputed 
author of the Force bill is Congressman Lodge, of Massachusetts ; 
the man whose influence was alone sufficient to put it through the 
House of Representatives was Speaker Reed, of Maine ; and the most 
active worker for the measure in the Senate is William E. Chandler, 
of New Hampshire. New England’s hostility to the South is an old, 
old story, and there is no doubt that considerable of the ancient fire 
has been smouldering under the surface through all the years that 
have followed the war. Recent events have been calculated to fan 
the flame. The South has of late years not only prospered more than 
New England has, but largely at New England’s expense. Much of 
the manufacturing, especially of cotton goods, that New England 
once monopolized, is now done in the cotton-producing States. Iron 
works that once smoked amid New England’s hills are now silent 
and cold, while the flames of similar establishments are blazing on 
many of the Southern plains. Immigration is pouring into the South, 
making her fields to bloom and blossom as a rose, while New Eng- 
land’s bleak and sterile hillsides are being abandoned by their tenants, 
and given up to the thistle and the stunted birch, New England’s 
leaders see these things clearly and painfully enough, and, having the 
opportunity in the present control of the Government by their politi- 
cal friends, it is, perhaps, but natural that they should strike at the 
prosperity of the Southern States, and give them all the trouble they 
can. Jealousy is now added to their former hate. 

_ Another powerful influence operating in the same direction, and 
which may be set down as the second cause, is that of the manufac- 
turers and trusts that are protected and enriched by our high tariff 
laws. Jealousy here has something to do, likewise. Pennsylvania, 
which is the seat of the largest manufacturing interest that is fat- 
tened by protection, does not like the idea. of the South setting up 
Birmingham and a dozen other iron centres in opposition to her 


_ Pittsburg and Johnstown, and it might be expected that the politi- - 


cians who are owned by. Pennsylvania's Carnegies and other iron 
barons should be trying to put obstructions in the way of Southern 
development. To make war on the South is purely a matter of busi- 
ness with our tariff-protected industries. They know that the South 
is resolutely Democratic; and since Mr. Cleveland consolidated the 
Democracy in favor of tariff reform, they are aware that they have 
very little to hope for in the way of monopolistic favors from such 
representatives as the untrammelled South would send to Congress. 
Hence they are in favor of an elective system in the South that will 
send Congressmen from that section which they already own or can 
ee Their privileges may depend on the success of their 
scheme. | 

But the principal cause to be considered—first in importance, al- 
though last mentioned here—is the desperation of the Republican 
party leaders. They realize that their cause is in imminent- peril. 
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The election of Mr. Cleveland in 1884, and his defeat in 1888, which 
was accomplished only by extensive vote-buying and other equally 
audacious and criminal measures, admonished them that, according to 
all ordinary political laws, their tenure of power is nearly at an end. To 
save themselves they must do something desperate. hat more nat- 
ural, under the circumstances, than that they should look to the South ? 
They controlled it once, and, through their returning-boards and other 
reconstructive machinery, ruled it for a long time to their own ma- 
terial gratification and profit. Many of them have profoundly regret- 
ted that, like the ancient Pharaoh, they ever consented to let it go, and 
have continued to curse the memory of President Hayes for carrying 
out a bargain to that effect he made with certain Southern leaders in 
1877. Should the South or a considerable portion of it be recovered, 
they argue that they would be safe. True, the South is peaceable 
and loyal, as she has been for years, but Southern blood is hot, and it 
might not take very much provocation to stir it into an appearance of 
rebellion again, It would require only a little opposition to the laws, 
and a little rioting, with bloodshed here and there, toseemingly justify 
the proposed reoccupation, and make its authors solid with their 
Northern supporters. The negro furnishes a pretext for the measure. 
True, his case is no worse now than it has been for a long time; and 
besides, for the negro himself, except as a serviceable voting-machine, 
the Republican leaders care not a straw. Did he incline to vote the 
Democratic ticket, they would be as ready to disfranchise him as they 
are the Southern white man ; for it is the practical disfranchisement of 
the Southern whites that is now meditated. Buta poor pretext is 
good enough as long as it answers the purpose. The men who rule 
the destinies of the Republican party, as the records of Quay and 
Dudley and “ Bismarck ” Reed amply prove, and especially while they 
are supported by the funds of the tariff-protected manufacturers and 
trusts, are not the people to stand on trifles. With them the end 
always justifies the means. Recent Congressional proceedings show 
that they are ready to accomplish their ends at the cost of blood, 
provided it is the blood of somebody else. They are even ready to 
subject our institutions to another terrible strain. It is a desperate 
game they are at, but the stakes are high for which they play. 


THE LONGEST WAR. 


Tue ‘Thirty Years’ War” that ravaged Central Europe in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century is yet credited with the 
longest duration of any of the great armed conflicts of modern 
times. But its precedence in that regard is probably near its end. 
Our Civil War, as will sorrowfully be remembered by a good many 
of our people, began in 1861, and, in the opinion of a good many 
of our politicians, is not yet ended, nor likely soon to be ended. If 
they had their way it never would terminate. Much of our recent 
legislation, and especially the “Force” bill that is pending in Con- 
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gress, is upon the theory that the war is still in progress. The bayo- 
net is once more to be brought into service, and for the avowed 
purpose of keeping up and fighting out the conflict that has been 
going on for so many years, and which, of course, according to that 
hypothesis, is not ended. ‘The negroes of the South, we are told, are 
not yet free, because some of their civil rights have not always been 
respected, and tle war, it is assumed, cannot terminate until their 
equality is assured. There are plenty of people who seem to believe 
that the liberation of the negro was the object for which the war 
was prosecuted, although Lincoln and his leading associates declared 
that the re-establishment of the authority of the general government 
was all that was sought, and that the status of the negro was not in 
issue at all. Lincoln, however, is dead, and the supporters of the 
other theory, so far as Congress is concerned at least, just now seem 
to be in the ascendant. They insist that the war shall go right on, 
the bayonet be.unsheathed, and large portions of our territory practi- 
cally be put under martial law, with United States judges and super- 
visors, and other Federal authorities, in command, and that this con- 
dition of things shall continue until the negro is everywhere recog- 
nized as being as good as the white man, if not a little better. As 
that result is not likely to be very speedily achieved by the means 
they propose, but, on the contrary, is certain to be retarded, it is 
easy to see that, according to their programme, we have a good 
many years of conflict before us. The end of the war is to be post- 
poned to some indefinite period in the future, and in the meanwhile 
a struggle involving all the bad passions of a civil and sectional strife, 
for war does not consist wholly in killing people, shall go on to the 
advantage and employment of a good-sized army of partisan place- 
holders. It is now nearly thirty years since 1861. other twelve 
months of Republican rule promises to carry our civil conflict beyond 
the duration of that conducted by the great Gustavus Adolphus— 
which was also largely civil—and give the United States the credit, 
or discredit, of keeping up the longest war on, record. : 


A FRIEND OF THE NEGRO. 
Ir was once the fortune of the writer to witness a very singular 


conflict. Superficially the affair had no special significance, being | 


simply a hand-to-hand encounter between two individuals who. were 
slugging each other to the best of their abilities. The peculiarity of 
the case consisted in the fact that the attacking and weaker party, 
who was getting decidedly the worst of the fight, had no interest 
whatever in the cause of the quarrel, while its instigator and the 
only possible beneficiary stood by in safety and urged the aggressor 
on: “Jump up, Sam, and at him again,” he would shout. “ Hit him, 
hit him hard! That’s right! Don’t give itup! Ill back you; I'll 
-back you ;” but all the time the talker was carefully keeping out of 
harm’s way. When asked, after the battle was over, why he had sub- 
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mitted to so much punishment in a combat where he was certain of 
defeat, the poor maimed and battered sufferer explained that it was 
all to oblige the “ friend ” who had got him into the trouble. The in- 
consistency of a friendship that would thus sacrifice its object seems 
never to have suggested itself to its victim. : 

The country at large has been witness to a similar contest that has 
been going on for a good many years. When the negro was set free, 
although placed upon a legal equality with his former master, he was 
no match for the white man with whom he was brought into compe- 
tition. Everybody understood this well enough except the poor 
darkey, who, besides being densely ignorant, was unduly inflated with 
the idea of his new-found freedom. He was in a situation to be 
grossly imposed upon. Between him and his recent owner there was 
no necessary antagonism. In fact, their codperation, to a certain ex- 
tent, was necessary to both, and they would have got on very well 
together if they had been permitted to live in peace. But that did 
not serve the purposes of a third and outside party. The Northern 
politician of the Republican school assumed that he had something 
to say in the matter. He saw, or thought he saw, how the negro 
could be made useful in shaping his ends, and so he interfered. It 
was in the assumed capacity of the colored man’s friend that he 
intervened. Claiming that the negro was not getting, nor likely to 
get, his due from the white man, he resolved that there should be a 
battle over the question, and that the negro should do the fighting. 
Meanwhile he, the friend, would stand by and look on in safety, 
and be ready to appropriate the fruits of victory if by any chance 
his protégé should win the day. Accordingly he armed the negro 
with the ballot, set hfm up in front of the white voter, and told him 
to goin. The result was what might have been expected. The 
negro was knocked out, getting some punishment in the operation. 

- With that outcome no one ought to be so well satisfied as the colored 
man, and, so far as he is sufficiently intelligent to understand the 
situation, he is satisfied. The only discontented party is the “ friend.” 
He was mad at first, has been getting madder ever since, and omits 
no opportunity to advise his dear “brother” to go in again and get 
more punishment. That is what he is now doing in trying to put 
through the Federal election or “ Force” bill. 

Of the friendship of the Northern Republican for the Southern 


negro it is impossible to speak except in terms of derision. Its . 


hollowness is perfectly transparent. It is not only hypocrisy, but it 
is cruelty. mers intelligent Northern man knows, both from the 
history of the carpet-baggers and from his own common-sense, that 
no greater unkindness could be done to the Southern negro, in his 
present semi-barbarous condition, than to put him in the political 
saddle. The truth is that the majority of Northern Republicans are 
not and never were friendly to the negro. They dislike and despise 
him. They did not assist in liberating him because they were Aboli- 
tionists, and they turned such men as Chase and Seward and Julian 
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out of their party as soon as they possibly could. If they loved the 


negro, and really wanted him to have political preferment, they have 


had plenty of opportunities of giving him promotion at home. There 
are negroes that are fully the equals of any in the South in every 
Republican Congressional district of the North, How many have 
been sent to Washington? How many colored representatives and 
Senators in ome, oat appeared from New England, which now, 
through its Reed and its Lodge and its Hoar and other official expo- 
nents, is the leader in trying to force negro domination on another 
section of the country? No sooner had the Republicans assisted in 


giving the negro personal freedom than they sought to subject him 


to a political slavery. They tried to take the places of his former 


‘ masters. 


The movement on the part of Northern men, through Congres- 
sional intervention, to pitchfork the Southern negro into politics 
again, in view of what has happened in the past, is not only heart- 
less, but it is cowardly. “ Up and at him,” cries Speaker Reed from 
his safe retreat in far-away Maine. ‘“ Hit him again!” shouts Senator 
Chandler from the highest of New Hampshire’s mountain peaks. 
‘Down with him,” sings little Spooner from the Pineries of Upper 
Michigan. ‘Slug him!” euphoniously but viciously calls Congress- 
man Lodge from his pleasant library in classical Boston ; and all 
along Mason and Dixon's line, but on the Northern and safe side, we 
have these charges to the poor darkey down in the Southland echoed 
and repeated. He is put forward to fight the battle for his Northern 
“friends.” From the kindness of such friends he may well pray to 
all the gods at once to be delivered. 


SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY AND DELEGATED POWER. 


Wuen men organize themselves in society, each having the created 
and inherent instinct of self-preservation, the same instinct appears in 
collective form, and the right, the power and the duiy must be both 
natural and unlimited ; and this duty of defence must cover public 
safety, order, justice, health, morals, etc., all, indeed, that is vital to 
society. But the common and even judicial parlance of the day de- 
scribe and belittle the authority referred to, as ‘‘the police power,” 
that is to say, the power of the public servants to protect the people, 
keep order among them, make them obey the law, and do their 
duties. And the people are never taught that society, with its origi- 
nal and inherent power, alike inalienable and undiminished to-day, 


- being unable to act personally in self-rule, as ancient republics did, 


creates machinery of government, and delegates authority to its 
functionaries, to act on. these vital matters—the said machinery and 


servants being absolutely subordinate, in every respect and for all 


time, to the people, the said creators and masters. 
To many statesmen and constitutional jurists this need not be 


said ; but, unfortunately, the most of to-day’s political teachers, con- 
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trolling nearly all the print of the country, assume that the police 
power is delegated to the States, or, as they phrase it, “‘ reserved to 
the States, or to the people, in the national Constitution” ; and the two 
most cherished and pernicious Republican measures of the day are 
based mainly on the false idea, and are both revolutionary: (1) The 
Lodge federal election bill; and (2) The delegation by the federal 
delegatees to their delegators, the political people, of the privilege of 
defending the above-mentioned essential, vital, and inalienable rights 
and interests of society, viz., public safety, health, morals, ete. 

The statement of fundamental principles, concluding the paper in 
our last number, by B. J. Sage, on the original package decision, so 
completely refutes the foregoing perversions, that we reprint it for 
that purpose, as well as to correct an error in the text : 

“T submit that ‘we, the people,’ too much ignore primal and vital 
truths of history, law, and philosophy, or rather we too much permit 
our political agents to do so, 

*'The first fundamental truth is that ‘we, the people,’ by virtue of 
original and inherent right, which we derive from Deity, do entirely 
and absolutely govern this country. Owning all authority, ‘we’ 
surely have the right to say what powers we will delegate or trust ; 
what jurisdictions shall be conferred ; just how far they ‘ shall extend ;’ 
and what ‘we’ shall do with such parts of the vast mass of our author- 
ity retained as we may need to place, for our defence and welfare, 
with such other agents or instruments as ‘we’ may select or create. 

‘A second primal and vital idea is, that ‘things’ exist before-com- 
merce, regulation, or even government; nay, more, that persons and 
things are the essentials of society, and the raison d’étre of government ; 
and that hence these preéxistent ‘things’ must be subject, as to the 
power of creating, destroying, or impairing rights of property, only 
to the primal society their owners constitute, and not to that society's 
agents. Hence, too, the agential authority can, in reason and law, 
extend only to regulating transactions in, and carriage of, the ‘things’ 
referred to. Even the exercise or use of rights or things is external 
to them; much more any regulation of that exercise or use, e.g., a 
rule or law professedly regulating commerce in, or transportation of 
them. 

‘In the third place, the instinct of self-preservation is the very centre 
and quick of men’s created nature. It causes them to form society, 
so that the individuals of it become the collective or political people, 
who have, from the Creator, the right and duty of self-rule. Their 
aed is inherent and inalienable, and their public safety, order, 

ealth, and morals are primal, essential, and vital objects of duty. © 
Evidently these are home purposes, the motives are home motives, 
- and the duties home duties. We see now the vast field, aims, ends, 
and subjects of the police power. It is charged with the life, and the 
whole life, of society. The necessary actors are home servants who 
are provided with all the means and machinery for the duty ; and it 
is palpably absurd to suppose that this duty, or any part of it, is as- 
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signed to, or can be done by, distant and federal servants, who have 
no such means or machinery, 

‘* And is it not absurd to say that this police power was, in forming 
our union, taken by the nation away from the commonwealths, and 
then ‘reserved to’ them in the Constitution, to be held thenceforward 
as a derivative and permissive, and not as an inherent, life-preserving 
power? No such revolution ever took place. ‘We, the people,’ were 
not thus subjugated. 

“ And, finally, does it not seem unutterably absurd that Con 
finds this power, or any part of it, among its ‘defined duties,’ and 
can dispense it, in scraps, to the statal people, permitting or trustin 
them to defend public safety, health, and morals as far as it thinks it 
wise to indulge them ; these scraps being exceptions from the so- 
called ‘commercial power ?’ Such is the principle of the pending 
bill, Of course, we have no history or law—though, unhappily, we 
have some jurisprudence—for such ideas,” 
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‘Gop help the surplus!” was the ejaculation of the pious Tanner 
when he took charge of the Pension Office. He did everything he 
could, during his short administration, to justify his utterance, scat- 
tering the public money afar more freely than if it had been his own. 
There is no longer occasion for any such appeal. There is to be no 
surplus. A little more than twelve months under the present nation- 
al administration, with a Congress run by ‘“ Bismarck” Reed and 
his wonderful rules, has substantially emptied the people’s treasury, 
and laid the foundation for a public debt that the nation will groan 
under for many a long year. The financial outlook for the coming 
fiscal year has recently been explained by Senator Allison, of Iowa, 
who, as.a Republican, would make it as favorable as possible. Accord- 
ing to his figures the account will stand as follows : 


Instead of “God help the surplus!” something very much like 
“God help the tax-payer!” will now be in order. . 


When financial figures get to be very large, it is difficult to realize 
their full significance, but some impression ought to be made by the 
following statement: Three years ago we paid out in pensions the 
sum of $80,288,000; two years ago the amount was $87,650,000. 
During the year ending the 30th of last June it was $109,357,534. 
Under the new dependent pension bill, it is estimated that during the 

resent year from $40,000,000 to 50,000,000 will be added, while 
ere is no reason to doubt that the sum total will soon swell to 
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$200,000,000. Besides this, our army costs us $30,000,000 per annum. 
The cost of the German army, which is the largest and finest in the 
world, for the present year is $91,507,000. For twenty-five years wo 
have been at peace among ourselves and with all the world. There 
is not a war-cloud on our horizon. Our existing army is but a skele- 
ton. And yet our taxes are on a war footing. No such condition 
was ever known before in this or any other country. 


If all the money went to those who have a claim u their 
country’s gratitude for fighting and suffering in her behalf, the burden 
would not be so onerous, but everybody knows that such is not the 
fact, although few of our public men dare to say so. There is one — 
man who has dared to tell the truth. In his recent address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Harvard University, Bishop Potter, 
after referring to the sale of the Roman throne by the Pretorian 
guard, says: ‘‘We may not forget that the events of our recent 
struggle for national existence have left behind them a condition of 
things which makes possible a situation only less scandalous because 
less open and notorious. The honorable provision for those who 
suffered and were disabled in their country’s defence threatens, under 
the selfish and unscrupulous manipulation of those who see in the 
degradation of their fellow-citizens a short and easy road to political 
supremacy, to become a pauperizing system, whose least and most 
innocent consequence is the ruinous burden which it is destined, 
sooner or later, to saddle upon the public treasury. Never was there 
a pharisaism of philanthropy in which personal aggrandizement 
more impudently masqueraded in the garment of a grateful patriot- 
ism than our Halls of Congress have lately ‘presented ; and the un- 
manly silence with which schemes so grotesque that they should have 
long ago been laughed out of any intelligent public assembly have 
been received, is one of the most amazing facts of our political experi- 
ence. . . . And out of this it has come to pass that not alone 
some scarred and honorable veteran, not alone some brave and 
maimed survivor of an heroic charge, that not alone the widow and 
orphan whom death on the field or in the hospital has left bereft and 
penniless, but every skulking camp-follower and deserter, every 
fraudulent and tainted claimant who ia the effrontery to demand his 
bribe, can have it if only his vote shall thus become a commodity 
within the control of partisan dictation, and he himself a lackey to do 
his political master’s bidding.” 


The most remarkable thing about this pension business has been 
the marvellous lack of moral courage displayed by men of all sections 
and parties. Democrats and Southern representatives have really 
appeared to the worst advantage. They have joined in voting away 
the 4 at money without the apology of the Republicans in keep- 
ing pledges made in payment for votes. They knew they were not 
only doing wrong, but acting against their own partisan interests. 
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Their weakness brings out in sharper contrast the pluck of President 
Cleveland in vetoing so many of the robber schemes masquerading 
under patriotic colors. As time passes, our tax-payers will more and 
more appreciate his manly devotion to their interests. Our pension 
laws stand as a monument, in about equal degree, to the courage of 
our soldiers and the cowardice of our legislators. ° 


Our pensioners, however, are not the only ones to whom Congress 
has been making presents out of the people’s money under their 
charge. The Senate has passed two acts subsidizing our sailors who 
may have the courage to run ships to foreign lands in spite of our 
tariff laws, in a way that should make even the old soldiers green 
with envy. Besides a liberal pecuniary allowance for carrying the 
mails, a direct subsidy of thirty cents per ton for each thousand miles 
navigated is to be given to every American steamship trading with 
foreign ports, an arrangement that will pay the line of four ves- 
sels running between New York and Rio Janeiro the pretty sum of 
$660,000 per year. That would indicate that Congress thinks that 
doing business with foreign countries while we maintain protection 
at home is a very unprofitable operation. 


The silver men have not fared quite so bountifully at the hands of 
‘our national Santa Claus. They have got something, but it is the 
proverbial “half loaf that is better than no bread.” Some of them 
persist in maintaining that it is only a crust, and both insignificant in 
‘amount and inferior in quality at that. The fact is that the Republi- 
can party is controlled by those Eastern capitalists who are sometimes 
spoken of as ‘‘ a bugs,” and its representatives in Congress have to 
consult them first. Senator Sherman, of whose crafty hand traces 
can be seen all through the recent silver legislation, is the trusted ex- 
ponent of these men. He is one of them. ‘“ Fort Sherman,” as it is 
called, is one of the most conspicuous structures in Wall Street. The 
Republicans in Congress had to do something for the silver people, 
of course, but their aim was to do only enough to hold the “mining 
camps” to their party allegiance, and that is the policy they will con- 
tinue to pursue toward them. 


There is another portion of our people who have received nothing 
at all in the Congressional distribution. They are our farmers. For 


this statement we have the high authority of Mr. Blaine. Referring. 


to the McKinley tariff bill, after it had passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives with all the finishing touches that the party leaders could 
apply to it, he declares that “there is not a section or a line in the 
entire bill that will open the market for another bushel of wheat or 
another barrel of pork.” And that is true, because the authors of the 
McKinley bill did not intend that it should be of any advantage to the 
farmers. That measure wag prepared in the interest of a very differ- 
ent class of people, The farmers, in the first place, had given no 
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money to the Republican campaign fund by which the last presi- 
dential election was carried, as the rich manufacturers and corpo- 
rations had done, and therefore had no pecuniary claim on the party ; 
and, in the next place, it was not considered politically necessary to 
do anything for them. Their votes were regarded as secure any- 
how. They have so long been drawing blanks and biting at naked 
hooks that they are expected to keep right on playing the gudgeon. 
_ Just think of “ Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine,” becoming a Mug- 
wump. In the eyes of the great body of his y associates, includ- 
ing the leading spirits of the present national administration, he has 
been guilty of something even worse than Mugwumpery. He has 
shown independence within the per'y. and that is something for 
which the Republicanism of to-day has no toleration. Its members, 
whether high or low, are required to keep even step to the regulation 
music of the authorized leaders. If not guilty of high treason to the 
party in his savage criticism of the McKinley bill, Mr. Blaine has 
shown that he is not to be a “‘ deadhead” im the organization. He 
proposes to have something to say about its operations, and to say it 
vigorously. His recent letter to Senator Frye is not one to be 
“ burned,” although it makes things hot for some of the other fellows. 


It must not be overlooked, however, that reciprocity, the new 
shibboleth of the Blaine faction, is anything but orthodox Republi- 
canism. You can never have full and satisfactory reciprocity between 
commercial nations without free-trade. Its whole idea is antagonistic 
to the principle of tariff protection. Nobody understands this, or 
ought to understand it, better than Mr. Blaine ; and his talk about 
maintaining protection and encouraging reciprocity at the same time 
is a good deal like that of the man in one of the border States, at the 
beginning of the rebellion, who, finding himself beset on one side by 
a faction advocating a neutral attitude, and on the other by those 
who urged active measures, cried out: ‘‘ Now, boys, it’s time for us 
to take sides and maintain our neutrality.” 


Somebody suggests that, while the leading European governments 
are engaged in apportioning Africa, to which none of them have any 
but a robber’s right, among themselves, the United States should in- 
sist upon a share with the others. -That would be reciprocity with a 
vengeance, and the wonder is that Foreign Secretary Blaine has not 
. hit upon the idea. The question, however, is, whether we have not 
got our full share of Africa now? Evidently not in the eyes ofa ma- 
jority of our Congressmen who have passed the Force bill. Their 
idea is to Africanize alarge part of our own country, not by putting 
us over the Africans, but by putting the Africans over us. 


The latest fad among the ultra fashionables of the Ward McAllister 
school seems to be to go abroad to get married. That, as long as 
Americans mate with each other, is undoubtedly preferable to having 
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foreigners come over here and carry off our rich girls in marriage ; but, 
after all, what could be more absurd, if not unpatriotic? We have 
ministers and magistrates who can tie the matrimonial knot quite as 
neatly as any on the other side, and in a way which, if that is a recom- 
mendation, will stand the test of the divorce laws quite as well. Mar- 
riage, like any other home industry, can best be practised at home. 
A country that is good enough to be born in, to live in, and to die in, 
is good enough to be married in. 


It is the common belief that the Old South—the South “befoh the 
war”’—contributed little to modern civilization beyond cotton, tobacco 
—both good things in their way, and the best of their kind—and poli- 
ticians and soldiers. It is true that the South was almost exclusively 
an agricultural community or aggregration of rural communities. 
But long before slavery was destroyed she gave many indications that 
she had the genius—albeit in a comatose sleep—for higher or more 
useful achievements. This is well shown by Lieutenant-General D. 
H. Hill in an able essay on the Old South, from which we take the 
liberty of quoting a brief paragraph, with the regret that we have 
not space to reproduce it in full. The General writes: ‘‘The sur- 
roundings of the Old South determined the destiny of its sons. Cut 
off from wealth, from mining, commerce, art, science, and literature, 
the men of the Old South found but two fields open where they could 
distinguish themselves—war and politics. Yet couiitieiial cases 
occurred at the South where fame was won outside of politics. 
Thus Audubon, of Louisiana, was the first, as he is the most distin- 
guished, of American ornithologists. Washington Allston, of South 
Carolina, ranks among the foremost of American painters. M. F. 
Maury, of Virginia, has done more for navigation than anyone of 
this century, and he received more medals, diplomas, and honors as 
a man of science, from European nations than any other American. 
John Gill, of Newberne, N. C., is the true inventor of the revolver that 
has revolutionized the tactics of the world. Dr. Clemens, of Salisbury, 
N. C., is the true inventor of the telegraph, which has made almost 
instantaneous the intercourse between the most distant nations of the 
earth. McCormick, of Virginia, was the first to put the reaper into 
the field, which has done so much to develop the vast grain-fields of 
the West. Stevens, of South Carolina, was the first to use iron as a 
protection against artillery, and thus the whole system of naval war- 
fare has been changed. Dr. Reed, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., is the inven- 
tor of rifled cannon, which has made useless fortifications of stone 
and brick. Richard Jordan Gatling, of Hertford, N. C., is the inven- 
tor of the terrible gun that bears his name. The Georgians claim that 
their countryman, Rev. F. R. Goulding, is the inventor of the sewing 
machine. General Gabriel J. Rains, by the construction of a peculiar 
friction primer, made the use of torpedoes successful in the South- 
ern waters during the civil war, and demonstrated that weak mari- 
time nations could be protected against the most powerful. The Le 
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Contes, of Georgia, are to-day among our foremost men of science. 
Dr. J. Marion Sims, of South Carolina, had more reputation abroad 
than any other American physician. In literature we have such men 
as Marshall, Kennedy, Gayarré, Wirt, Gilmore, Sims, Hawks, Legare, 
Hayne, Ryan, Timrod, the Elliotts, of South Carolina, Tubnor, Lanier, 
Thornwell, Archibald, Alexander and his sons, Addison and James 
W., Bledsoe, Mrs. Welby, Mrs. Terhune, etc. Brooke, of Virginia, 
solved the problem of deep-sea sounding, which had so long baffled 
men of science. Only the other day General John Newton, of Vir- 
ginia, was at the head of the Engineering Department of the United 

tates. Stephen V. Benet, of Florida, is now head of the United 
States Ordnance Department, and Dr. Robert Murray, of Maryland, 
is Surgeon-General.” 


Editor Clark Howell has made a big advertizing hit for his able 
journal. He must be an inveterate and cool-headed poker player. 

his bluff to prevent the passage of the obnoxious Force bill is char- 
acteristic of the national game. Had that old war horse of Democ- 
racy, Henry Watterson, uttered such a bluff with the intent of pro- 
ducing an attack of cold feet in that elephantine manipulator of cold 
decks in Congress, known as ‘‘Tom” Reed, everybody would have 
recognized the propriety and strength of the bluff, but Editor Howell 
has not a national reputation as a master in the game our late and 


- lamented friend General Schenck’ taught the Prince of Wales and 


ter Britain. Therefore we doubt if his well-meant bluff will have 


the desired effect of making Speaker Reed and his pals stop using’ 
their little cold deck in politics’ If it were not mischievous, Howell’s 


bluff would be exceedingly funny. It is mischievous, for already 
many sensible and able Southern gentlemen have expressed themselves 
in favor of a trade boycott against the North, should the silly bill be 
passed. These men surely know they could no more change the nat- 
ural flow of commerce than they could make the Niagara reverse its 
course. ‘They also must know that there are many business men in 
the North who are Democrats and in hearty sympathy with the 
South. Are they to be punished because of the few incompetent and 
foolish men who are trying to make laws for revenue only? The 
South will trade with England or with Africa just when and so long 
as it pays. Could the South buy what it needs for consumption 
equally as good, and for less money, from Great Britain than from 
the Northern States, the South would trade altogether with Great 
Britain, and would be perfectly justified in doing so. There is 
mighty little sentiment in the pocketbook. The proposed bill is 
radically wrong, a blundering, foolish, short-sighted measure. This 
being the case, many shrewd Republican Senators like John Sher- 
man gee it and will prevent its passage. We believe the passage of 
such a bill would be of the greatest benefit possible to the Demo- 
cratic party. It would give the Democrats an overwhelming majority 
in the next House of Representatives, and assist to elect a Democrat 
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as President. There is no sense in the South becoming hysterical 
about such tom-foolery legislation, and certainly there is no good 
reason for bidding the devil good-morning before he appears before 
you. 

Attention is directed to the proposal in our advertising pages for 
the adoption of a national anthem. Much might be said in urging the 
necessity of this, but it is needless. Our half-hearted use of various 
temporary substitutes accentuates our consciousness of the anomaly 
that a people whose glory is their independence should be content to 
borrow the models and melodies of other peoples’ national anthems. 
The leading metropolitan theatres have this year established the rule 
of playing the “Star-Spangled Banner’ at the fall of the curtain, fol- 
lowing the European precedent. No public celebration or gathering 
there separates without the singing of at least one stanza of their 
national anthem by the people. Its familiar melody is dear to young 
and old ; something in its simple wording stirs their enthusiasm ; a 
thrill of patriotic fervor makes them glow with pride in the land 
that bore them. This has a significance deeper than belongs to the 
arts that make the song. The fact that the nation has an anthem 
of its own gives it its charm. The sense that no alien peoples can 
share the enthusiasm our own song inspires in us, that we alone 
understand its subtle significance and feel its mystic influence—this 
is the secret of a national anthem’s value to patriotism. The com- 


. pletion of a century of independence, and the approaching celebration 


of the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus, are events which fairly seem to call for the adoption of a 
national anthem which shall be appropriate, simple, dignified, and 
spirit-stirring with noble patriotism. Earnestly hoping that our 
endeavor may at least be the start of a movement that shall result in 
a successful achievement, we commend our offer to the consideration 
of all who desire the same end. 


REVIEWS. 


The Kreutzer Sonata: By Count Leo Tolstoi, translated by Benja- 
min R. Tucker. (Printed for the translator.) —Judging by his previ- 
ous novels, it is reasonable to suppose that the opinions of Posdnicheff 
as set forth in this book, are Tolstoi’s own. As mere fiction it has 
small claim to consideration. Such plot as there is serves merely as 
a hook upon which to hang the author's views of marriage and society. 
Posdnicheff, a young Russian gentleman, lives the ordinary life of his 
class—a rather moral one for a Russian, we are led to infer—and 
at thirty marries a woman of his own class. He lives with her as 
happily, he would have us believe, as most couples do; that is, very 
unsatisfactorily according to American notions. Hot quarrels about 
trifles, followed by reconciliations, on a background of constant 
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bickerings, result ultimately in a permanent mutual hatred. Finally, 
after a number of children have been born, Troukhatchevsky, a vio- 
linist, appears upon the scene, and jealousy becomes a mania with the 
husband, though there is now where any positive evidence that the wife 
is unfaithful. Returning home suddenly from attending an assembly 
in a distant city, the husband finds his wife and the violinist at dinner 
together. He attempts to kill the musician; but, failing in that, 
stabs his wife, who dies hating him. Posdnicheff is tried for the 
act, and is exonerated on the ground of his wife’s supposed infidelity. 

Our whole social system, in Tolstoi’s opinion, is corrupt, wicked, 
and contrary to the laws of nature and of God. Marriage, as at 
present constituted, is criminal, and the source of infinite misery and 
degradation. It should be a spiritual, not a carnal, union. The as- 
sociation of souls is the true law ; when this law is obeyed the mission © 
of humanity will have been accomplished, and mankind will cease to 
exist on the earth. 

“Tf the passions disappear the union will be accomplished. Hu- 
manity will then have carried out the law, and will have no further 
reason to exist. . . . When at last the law shall be fulfilled, the 
human race will be annihilated.” Our present form of marriage is 
“only permissible debauchery.” “Marriage is not a joy, but a pain- 
ful trial. Like everybody else, I refused to confess it. . . . The 
women know very well that the noblest and most poetic love, as we 
call it, depends, not on moral qualities, but on the manner of doing 
the hair, and the color andshape of the dress. All our * idyls and mar- 
riages are the result, for the most part, of our eating.” 

He is very severe on our social conditions: ‘‘We males walk up 
and down and estimate the merchandise, and then we discouise upon 
the ‘rights of women.’ . . . There begins the abominable lie 
which is sometimes called ‘ going into society,’ sometimes ‘ amusing 
one’s self,’ and which is really nothing but the hunt of a husband. 

. . I see in this a danger to men, something contrary to the 
laws ; and I feel a desire to call a policeman. . . . The vice of 
marriage—natural no ; I consider, on the contrary, that it is against 
nature.” 

He is an inveterate enemy of the doctors. ‘They have ruined my ~ 
life, as they have ruined the lives of thousands of beings before me. 
But all these crimes (murders) are as nothing compared with the 
materialistic demoralization which they introduce into the world 
through women.” 

He ‘holds that music is a dangerous element in society, as leading 
to immorality. ‘They played Beethoven’s Kreutaer Sonata.’ A 
terrible thing is that sonata, especially the presto! And a terrible 
thing is music in general. What is it? Why does it do what it 
does? They say that music stirs the soul. Stupidity! A lie! It 
acts frightfully, but not in an ennobling way. . . . In China 
music is under the control of the State, and that is the way it ought 
to be, Is it admissible that the first comer should hypnotize one or 
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more ns, and then do with them what he likes? And especially 
that the hypnotizer should be the first immoral person who comes 
along? It is a frightful power in the hands of anyone, no matter 


whom. . . . Music, the most refined form of sensual voluptuous- 


ness.” 

It is remarkable that this view should have been advanced by Mr. 
Edward I. Stevenson, in his novel, “Janus,” published by Belford 
Company a year since. Mr. Stevenson elaborates the theory more 
fully, but the coincidence is startling. Were it not, presumably, un- 
just to accuse Tolstoi of deliberate plagiarism, it would seem that he 
must have appropriated Mr. Stevenson’s original idea and incorpor- 
ated it into his present work. 

“The Kreutzer Sonata” is an odd mixture of absurdity and acute- 
ness, of sound philosophy and eccentricity. The book is full of sharp 
transitions from reason to rubbish. The style, whether due to the 
author or to the translator, is occasionally labored and obscure ; in 
some places the sentences are involved and apparently meaningless. 

Tolstoi’s descriptions are always vivid and forcible, and not seldom 


brutal in their naked directness. Madame Posdniclieff, for example, - 


though a beautiful woman, has one side of her face slightly swollen, 
and betrays evidences of motherhood and maturity. Troukhatchevsky, 
the lover, “‘ tears the gristle of a cutlet with his strong teeth, and 
drinks wine oo his red lips ;” and the suspicious husband 
hates him for it. Nothing more savagely realistic has been written 
than the murder scene. This kind of realism we do not regard as 
pure and noble art. It is as the bust of Hadrian, of the corrupt later 
period, with its laboriously accurate detail of every hair and blemish 
of the flesh, compared with the Apollo of the Phidian age. 

Tolstoi is nothing if not apostolic. It seems as if he were oppressed 
with a revolutionary mission. It is a speculation of some interest to 
figure to one’s self what sort of world it would be if the brilliant but 
eccentric Russian were entrusted with the Providential power for a 
season. A pessimistic regeneration is somewhat difficult of compre- 
hension, and is rather in the nature of a human paradox. 


A Daughter of Silence: A Novel, by Edgar Fawcett (Belford Com- 
pany). Mr. Fawcett has invested the dark and sorrowful theme of 
this k with a charm as delicate as it is indefinable. Perhaps it is 
because at their worst we never quite lose our sympathy with his 
characters. That man is never altogether depraved is the view which 


‘Mr. Fawcett takes in treating the character of the unhappy Allaire. 


He is poor and ambitious, conscious of more than common talent, 
yet compelled to wear out his life in the drudgery of writing lurid 
and sensational tales for cheap journals, in order to support him- 
self and his mother. He is proud, and his spirit is broken by the 
iron hand of the necessity which rules his existence. He suffers, and 
to soothe his wounds, as well as to gain the unhealthy ome 
he requires in his literary work, he resorts to stimulants, Naturally 
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weak, yet aspiring, with a strain of unscrupulous selfishness in his 
composition, the adventitious circumstances of his condition throw 
him into actual crime. He commits a murder, and his victim is an 
old man—the father of the woman he has loved. Yet, in the close 
dissection of his character, to which the author devotes many pages 
of his book, the crimes seem to be the outcome of a moral disease— 
as perhaps crimes always are. It is not pity that we feel for him— 
for he offends too deeply our sense of right—but a perception of 
something inevitable in his destiny ; and we extend to him charity, 
though with averted face. ‘ 

“«No,’ he said, with a tragic stress on the word that seemed born 
as much of his burning eyes as his husky voice. ‘I killed him to 
save my own life. . . . Oh, the weariness of such a future as 
his! Before long his mother would die, and losing her would deal 
him a hard pang. Then his days would go on and on toward his own 
death—and how? Meanly, obscurely, pettily. . . . He re- 
sembled a thwarted Poe, a ruined Baudelaire.” 

Everything in the daily life of this hapless being is tawdry and 
mean, and the efforts he makes to improve it merely import into it 
an absurd grotesqueness, A gorgeous oriental paper lantern hangs 
over his desk, and he has “ fastened in dense array against the dingy 
wall at least twenty masks, each of the sort which toy-shops furnish. 
Punchinellos, Negroes, Chinese, Indians, Turks, Gypsies, and not a few 
other pasteboard presentments of the human visage, all stared down at 
Allaire when he seated himself before his big, ungainly desk.” -Here he 
sits at night and gazes at these weird things, at times getting from 
them wild and savage fancies. His whole existence is a sort of slow, 
sullen fever, and when tempted by the imaginary diamonds of Dr. 
Monk, the murder seems only a natural climax. 

The interval between the murder and his arrest is powerfully de- 
scribed. Its effect is the more profound because we have an instinct- 
ive perception that these wild and yet half-confused thoughts and emo- 
tions are such as men who have taken life actually experience—the 
waiting, the suspicion, the starts of sick horror and the temporary 
relief, the dream-like passage of time, and the consciousness of that , 
awful end to it all which is drawing surely nearer every hour. 
“Walking through the obscurest streets, he would suddenly pause, 
shiver and look backward. In this way he underwent the hunted- 
down feeling of arrest forty times a day.” At last he is run to 
earth. ‘‘ Looking up into the officer’s face with a strange, almost ex- 
hilarating joy, he added, ‘ Thank God, you’ve got me. I believe three 
days more of this hell would have made me go and give myself up.’ ” 

Brenda Monk, the ‘‘ Daughter of Silence,” is a less successful 
portrait. Her character is not so complex; yet it is more difficult of 
manifestation, since—until the denouement is reached—it can only be 
revealed by suggestions. Nevertheless it seems evident that the — 
author felt a far deeper interest in the development of Allaire, and 
devoted much more and much closer study to him than to Brenda. 
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Still the picture is a very striking one. A clear, colorless sort of 
beauty ; large and slow, with a hint of sensuality, though, to all out- 
ward appearance, cold as marble; with “ light, strange, crystal eyes,” 
“a faint, changeless smile,” ‘a creamy face, with the placid line of 
its lips, and its large eyelids, like the petals of a camellia!” “A splen- 
did, still, white creature.” ‘‘ An elusive combination—a shadowy yet 
distinct suggestion that underneath her snow lay some quality of ardor, 
of flame, of passion.” Her own father is quite as ignorant of her true 
nature as everyone else ; though from his knowledge of her mother 
he has some unsettled notion that there are elements of danger lurk- 
beneath her strange reserve. ‘‘ You sphinx, you!’ he went on; 
‘ you're just like your mother ; you don’t care much about anything ; 
you let yourself drift along with the current. . . . They used to 
say she was ice. But I knew better. There were times when I 
trembled to think how much fire slept under the ice that she always 
seemed. I wonder if it’s the same with you, Brenda. You've never 
let the fire creep out from under the ice? There’s danger, you 
know.’” 

Throughout the book there are no clearer intimations than these 
of her true nature. But in the last chapter “the fire creeps out” 
with a vengeance, and in the tragic explosion she furnishes Allaire, 
in prison, with the means of suicide, and destroys herself with the 
same weapon. We believe, considering the suggestions which have 
gone before, that both the terms of her confession to Guy Arbuthnot 
and her self-destruction are excessive and not in keeping with her 
character as the author first conceived it. Mrs. Arbuthnot is a nweet, 
shadowy being, one of those. characters which almost belong ‘io Mr. 
Fawcett by right of discovery. Mrs, Allaire is her foil; a poor, 
tremulous, loving creature, whose devotion to her erring son is pa- 
thetic in its realism. Agatha, too, is shadowy—or rather, she is 
like the delicate perfume of a tender and fragile flower of the field, 
redolent of purity and wholesomeness. She is likewise a contrast, 
and her opposite is the full-blown, unnatural Brenda, who may be 
compared to a richly-odored Nile lily or a thick-petalled tuberose 


blooming in a hot-house. 


Youma: A Novel, by Lafcadio Hearn (Harper & Brothers).—Some 


three or four years ago Lafcadio Hearn published a volume of tales —~——_ 


whose delicious style and dreamy, poetic tone made his name popu- 
lar at once. The qualities which gave those tales their charm reap- 
pear in the present work, modified by the requirements of a more 
sustained effort. As a novel, pure and simple, “‘ Youma ” is defective, 
for it lacks strength and lucidity of plot, and its characterization, 
aside, perhaps, from the heroine, Youma, is faint and blurred. The 
book, however, is manifestly idealistic, and does not adhere to the 
accepted canons of the art of fiction. For example, the action of the 
story is interrupted by a fairy-tale of some length, which the nurse 
recites to her little charge. This episode is quaint and pretty, 
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but it has no connection with the story, There are several such 
pauses in the movement of the novel, but it will be a severely criti- 
cal reader who will regard them as in any wise discomforting. 

“Youma” is pervaded by a beauty and sweetness hardly referable 
to any category, which elevate it far above any mere plot story. The 
author's genius is hardly robust enough to form a new school of fic- 
tion ; for ita charm is like the down ona plum, Handle and exam. 
ine it, and itia gone; but the faseination of “ Youma” ia evident 
enough to be subject to no eritioal casuiatry, 

The heroine Youma, in a da, or Creole negreaa and household nurae, 
“The da waa a slave; but no freedwoman, however beautiful or 
tivated, could enjoy social privilegea equal to those of certain daa, 
The da waa reapected and loved as a mother; she was at once a fos- 
ter-mother and nurse. . . . Theda was herself at heart a child, 
speaking a child-language, finding pleasure in childish things—art- 
less, playful, and affectionate.” Youma’s love for the little Mayotte 
is an instinct, and has become as much a part of her nature as her 
need for food and drink. When her lover, Gabriel, offers her the 
means of escape from servitude, and the prospect of a comfortable 
home and a happy married life ina distant island, she is terribl 
tempted. She loves him with the passion of her half-savage, half- 
angelic nature. She is swayed on the one hand by her love for the 
man and her craving for freedom, and on the other by her devotion 
to her little charge and her sense of duty. In the end she refuses 
Gabriel, resists the temptation, and remains—to suffer a frightful 
death while endeavoring to save Mayotte during the great insurrec- 
tion of the blacks. The closing scene of this grandly simple life is 
profoundly affecting. “ Youmaremained at the window. There was 
now neither hate nor fear in her fine face: it was calm as in the 
night when Gabriel had seen her stand unmoved, with her foot on 
the neck of the serpent. . . . Then a sudden light flared up be- 
hind her. Her eyes were bent upon the blond head hiding against 
her breast. . . . Then she began to caress her with calm tender- 
ness, murmuring to her, swaying her softly in her arms—all placidly 
as if lulling her to sleep. Then the figure and the light vanished 
together, as beams and floor and roof all quaked down at once into 
darkness.” Like Jane Eyre, Youma is ‘‘a discovery such as it is 
given only to genius to make.” After all, owiré as it may seem, the 
beauty and poetry of ““Youma” are the beauty and poetry of human 
nature ; the same, whether revealed in the character of a poor slave, 
or of the cultured Aabituée of a metropolitan drawing-room. 


The Art of Authorship: By George Bainton (D. Appleton & 
Company).—As a woudtient handbook for the use of budding authors 
the value of this little work is not very apparent. But as a compila- 
tion of the personal experiences of many of the most celebrated 
men and women in England and America its worth can hardly be 
estimated. These brief letters are perhaps not educational, ‘but they 
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are charming bits of autobiography, in which those who have won 
fame reveal to us glimpses of their early doubts and struggles ; speak- 
ing in assured terms of a period in their lives when they were as self- 
distrustful and timorous as the youth who quakes ay as he slips 
his first poem or story into the post-box and goes away in a semi- 
delirium of hope and dread, 

The inspiration which led Mr, Bainton to undertake his task waa a 
— happy one, and he has been equally fortunate in enlisting 
he aympathies of ao many writers of eminence, He appeara to have 
addressed a very similar query to all of them, and to have received 
anawera which in the main differ from one another only in unimpor- 
tant detaila, Is good writing a gift or an art? and what are the Pest 
methoda of acquiring and perfecting a literary style? The consensua 
of opinion seems to be that authorship ia born with the author and is 
not acquired, and that style comes without conscious training. “I 
believe,” says Miss Mulock, “composition is a gift, not an art—impos- 
sible to teach, though it may be improved by study.” Hall Caine 
agrees with her, and relates how he began his career. “I donot think 
it possible to train anyone to be an author,” says Marie Corelli. 
“ Have you a thought, and is it worth telling?” if so, tell it and let 


the result take care of itself. Professor Huxley evidently holds the 


same opinion. ‘I never had the fortune, good or evil,” he observes, 
‘to receive any guidance or instruction in the art of English composi- 
tion.” He agrees with Buffon—and it is significant to note how often 
this phrase is quoted by the contributors to this book—that “A 
man’s style is himself.” ‘A man’s style is born with him,” asserts 
James Russell Lowell ; and similar views are held by Jean Ingelow, 
Professor Tyndall, John Strange Winter, Samuel Smiles, and others. 

‘“‘ Whatever my style of writing may be,” observes George William 
Curtis, “it is the result of natural selection, and not of special 
design.” Edward Everett Hale thinks that “the training a man gets 
when the compositors wait in file at the door to take his copy, page by 
page, as he writes it, is excellent drill in accuracy.” In “accuracy” 
perhaps, though we might even question this, but in the higher 
walks of literature such hand to mouth methods cannot lead to purity 
or supreme excellence. Edgar Fawcett believes ‘in observing rules. 
Good ‘rhetorics’ are admirable guides, and there is no literary 
genius that cannot be aided in closely studying these accumulated 


‘syntheses of capable and intelligent teachers.” ‘‘I have always 


eschewed tall writing,” says W. 8. Gilbert, ‘““which I look upon as a 
pitfall into which most beginners are apt to stumble.” St. George 
Mivart asserts, ‘‘I have never in my life considered the construction 
of a sentence I wrote. What has come, has come without conscious 
effort.” Lewis Morris says, ‘‘ Obscurity in verse is, in my view, a fatal 
error. Ido not believe Mr. Browning could have written clearly if 
he would ;” and he regards it as fortunate that Browning is not likely 
to find imitators. Of George Meredith he observes, “He has found 
a way to write prose so extraordinarily difficult in thought and ex- 
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pression that one may read page after page without the remotest 
glimmering sense of a possible meaning.” Edmund Yates tells us 
that he has always ‘‘ aimed at simplicity, and endeavored to make my- 
self ‘ understood of the people,’ and I have always resolutely restricted 
myself from writing ‘with a purpose,’ or endeavoring to convey the 
powder of instruction in the jam of amusement.” James A. Froude, 
one of the most wonderful masters of style in the English language, 
confesses that, ‘I have never thought about style at any time in my 
life. I have merely tried to express what I had to say with as mu 
simplicity and as little affectation as I could command.”. 
- Mr. Bainton’s own criticisms are by no means the least interesting 
portions of his book. He preludes most of his quotations with 
observations as acute as they are just and discriminating. His dicta 
are often authoritative and given with an air of certainty, but for- 
tunately they are generally accurate and scholarly. 

Cuarctes Lorry Hitprers. 


A Strike of the Millionaires Against the Miners ; or, The Story of 
Spring Valley: By Henry D. Lloyd (Belford-Clarke Co.).—Who 
shall settle the feud between labor and capital, or, if not feud, that 


continuous misunderstanding which appears to characterize them?’ 


Descant on it as we may, the parties engaged in it present to the 
superficial or casual observer the anomalous appearance of being both 
right. This comes of the great difficulty of dealing with the question, 
in view of-the undoubted fact that if labor has its rights so has 
capital. But as the latter is generally able to take care of itself, we 
invariably range ourselves on the side of the former when such is 
fairly possible. 

All that we shall attempt to say in relation to the volume now un- 
der brief consideration is, that it sets forth the story of Spring Valley 
in @ manner so seemingly just and fair that millionaires and miners 
alike cannot fail to become deeply interested in it. Statistics and 
the press are freely quoted in support of the arguments of the author ; 
and shut-downs, lock-outs, and strikes are dealt with in seeming fair- 
ness. The problem isthe constantly recurring one which has hitherto 
bid defiance to all legislative enactments, simply because private in- 
terests are so deeply involved. A man’s labor is his own, and so is a 
man’s wealth. Hence the difficulty of fully shaping the ends of either 
according to law. It is much more easy to decide how capital shall 
not be applied than how it shall be applied, and the same may be 
said of labor also. A despotism, if founded on adequate knowledge 
and a love of justice and truth, would be the best form of human 
government, and so monopolies may have their uses provided they 
are actugted by a spirit of fairness'and a desire to promote the general 
weal. But here precisely is where the difficulty presents itself, for 
so many corporations have got no souls that those which happen to 
have consciences are lost sight of in the general disfavor. However, 
a perusal of this book of Mr. Lloyd’s will afford much light upon the 
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merits of the Spring Valley case, and perhaps upon the antagonism 
between labor and capital in other relations also. The author seems 
to have thoroughly sifted the subject and to have held his own 
throughout, while much of the information in his book is at the 
same time highly interesting. 


Syrlin, by Ouida (Frank F. Lovell & Co.).—This, the latest of 
Ouida’s novels, is so lifted beyond the atmosphere of every-day Amer- 
ican fiction, and is so exalted in almost every literary sense, that one 
can scarcely hope for any very wide circulation for it among the 
masses. Here the author as usual gives full scope to her cruel and 

lished pen in denouncing the shortcomings of the blue blood of 
Ragland, and in advocating, however covertly, that freedom among 
the sexes which is impatient of stringent usages, and not best calcu- 
lated to keep the light burning on the family altar. The story, not- 
withstanding, is one of great power and pathos, and of wondrous 
fascination in its delineation of English high life and the terrible 
disfigurements that so frequently mar.it. The plot is admirably con- 
structed, and the portrayal of the various characters accomplished 
with consummate skill. Lady Avillion, the heroine, and Syrlin, the 


. hero, are of themselves a perfect study. Her ladyship, who is mar- 


ried to a wretched libertine of great wealth, is of surpassing loveli- 
ness, Syrlin, who is her guest, is very rich, also, and an absolute 
Apollo. He falls in love with her at first sight, and the drama opens. 
An all-absorbing pride of caste and the dread of the sneers of her 
class seem to form the groundwork of her ladyship’s virtue, and to 
build a wall of brass between her and Syrlin. A very pleasant and 
artistic foil to her character is that of Lady Ina, her recreant hus- 
band’s ward. The plot, as I have said, is finely constructed, while 
the denouement is one of the most dramatic possible. All along 
the line of the narrative we are led through the highest social mazes, 
thronged with distinguished personages and with episodes of breath- 
less interest. And although these touch elbows very frequently in a 
most uncomfortable atmosphere, it is generally conceded that Ouida 
is never more at home than when she is bending over a dissecting- 
table with a scalpel in her hand. The thought just strikes me, 
however, that she did not carry her eye on the point of the latter 
when she permitted herself to sneer at the phrase ‘‘ You bet,” used by 
some American ladies, while she allowed the idiotic expression “ Aw- 
fully ta-ta!” to go unrebuked on the = of her own fair country- 
women. That “You bet” is slangy, I admit; but there is some 
degree of intelligence about it; while “‘ Awfully ta-ta!” seems quite 
beyond any civilized range. Nor can I perceive very clearly how she 
has preserved the unities in permitting Lord Avillion to show to the 
wife he hated Syrlin’s letter after that unfortunate and noble gentle- 
man had taken his own life. Nobody would suppose, from the con- 
text, that his lordship would be so maladroit. But still a work of 
great beauty remains, although I think it may be fairly said that the 
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author has embodied far too much French in it for the mere English 
reader or a work purporting to be English. 


An Ocular Delusion: by Frank Howard Howe (Frank F. Lovell & 
Co.).—Notwithstanding the alleged success of this book, and that it is 
possessed of more than one feature of interest if not of originality, 
the plot is defective, if not utterly maladroit. Miss Travers, a young 
lady of great beauty, has a dangerous affection of one of her eyes, 
which, although not perceptible to any casual observer, Dr. Cheny- 
worth, ber physician, assures her will seize on her brain and result 
in certain death unless the eye is removed. As the operation must 
forever mar the loveliness of her face a happy thought strikes the 
doctor, who informs her that he is convinced that the beautiful eye 
of her bright little King Charles’s spaniel can be successfully trans- 
planted by, the celebrated specialist, Dr. Vibret of Paris, to the empty 
socket, and become as effective as if it had belonged to her ma esi 
At first she demurs to this, but with the fear of death before her, and 
through the constant beseechings of her mother, she at last consents, 


. goes to Paris, and, after remaining whole months in a darkened room 


under the French specialist’s hand, both she and her mother return 
to America, the one happy, and the other restored to perfect eye- 
sight, the operation having been performed with the utmost success. 
Prior to the visit to Paris, however, Mr. Fred Ewing became deeply 
enamored of Miss Travers, and at a period too when she was affianced 
to a disagreeable old millionaire named Teherne. She was on every 
tongue for her extreme beauty, and especially for the loveliness of her 
eyes. Her mother was of course anxious that she should marry 
Teherne, who was so wealthy, rather than young Ewing. The ob- 
ject of the journey to Paris was kept a profound secret; neither 

ed nor Teherne having the slightest suspicion of it. Now, never- 
theless, the time was fast approaching when Marion was to be united 
to Mr. Teherne, and this so preyed upon the younger man that he 
became all but demented and disclosed the state of his mind to Dr. 
Chenyworth, who had long been a warm friend of his. The doctor 
threw himself heart and soul into the case, and feeling that he was in 
possession of a fact that would cause Teherne to repudiate his engage- 
ment and turn away from Marion, he disclosed to that gentleman the 


_ fact that his fiancée had one of her spaniel’s eyes in her head—a fact 


which she herself reveals to young Ewing when, on the retirement 
of Teherne, he seeks to obtain her hand, which circumstance was 
speedily followed by their marriage. 

Whatever pleasant descriptive and telling incidents there may be 
along the line of the story, there are two defects palpable which are 
fatal to it as a work of art—the inhuman degradation to which Mar- 
ion condescended in permitting a dog’s eye to be transplanted to her 
own empty socket, and the heartlessness which was prompting her to 
assume the yoke of matrimony while in that degraded condition, and 
the utter want of pride and manliness which induced Frederick 
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Ewing to marry aer while he believed that one angle of her soul 
peeped out of adog’s eye. For although it subsequently came to 
light that her eye was not removed by Dr. Vibret, but was’ restored 
by other means, both she and her young husband believed for the 
time being that it had been removed and the eye of the spaniel in- 
serted in its place. Under these circumstances we are unable to 
sympathize with either the hero or the heroine of the story. 
James 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Rajah’s Heir: A Novel (J. B. Lippincott Company).—In con- 
cealing his identity the author of this book has not done himself jus- 
tice, for he has written ably and well. In the dreary waste of con- 
temporary fiction, the ‘“‘ Rajah’s Heir” is one of the very few green 
oases which gladden the tired eyes and refresh the jaded senses. 
With the exception of the temporary substitution of the Rajah’s soul 
for that of his heir’s—a species of intermittent metempsychosis, we 
infer—which is obscure, the novel is far above the average. Some of 
the situations are intensely dramatic ; for instance, the attempted 
ambuscade of the old general by the revolted sepoys and the engage- 
ment which follows, and many of the incidents in Tom’s search for 
Grace. The book possesses the chief requisite of a good novel, 
namely, interest. It is healthy in tone, original in plot, and direct in 
style. Its one marked defect is the treatment of the occult, which, 
however, does not occupy a very prominent place in the work. 


Human Brutes : Translated from the French of Emile Zola (Lai 

& Lee).—A tissue of horrors, from the opening chapter, in which a 
wife confesses her infidelity under the blows of her infuriated hus- 
band, to the last, in which a train, crowded with drunken soldiers and 
drawn by a runaway engine from whose cab the engineer and fireman 
have fallen in a mad combat, plunges out of sight in the darkness to 
work slaughter and ruin beyond the confines of the book. Murder, 
infidelity, insanity, and infamy mingle together in a veritable night- 
mare. The book is, nevertheless, written with intense power, though 
the translation is occasionally vulgar. 


Seraph or Mortal : A Romance, by Celia E. Gardner (G. W. Dillirg- 
ham).—The book is founded upon the passage in Genesis—‘ The 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair—” and 
inspired, evidently, by Byron’s mystery, “ Heaven and Earth.” It 
opens just before the Flood, and closes with that cataclysm. The 
angel Ramiel, Noah, the ark, the deluge, and other similar materials 
make up the tale. There are some good scenes, and it is written 
with much earnestness, though it is difficult to understand why the 
antediluvians should converse in the language of the King James 
version. 
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Uranie: Translated from the French of Camille Flammarion, by 
Mary J. Serrano (Cassell Publishing Company).—This odd melange of 
science, spiritualism, and fiction is evidently intended to be a philo- 
sophical romance. The first part, ‘‘The Muse of Heaven,” in which 


the author accompanies Uranie on a tour through the universe, is 


full of dramatic power and scientific interest. The descriptions of the 


colored suns of a multiple system, “ the solar system of Garifma of © 


Andromeda, a blue sun, a green sun, and a yellow-orange sun,” is 
especially striking—all the more so because it is founded upon 
an astronomical truth. The second part, “ George Spero,” is de- 
voted to a very pretty and pathetic love-story, in which the “Ipvers 
are killed by falling from a balloon. Part third, ‘ Telepathy,” will 
have more interest for believers in the occult, though many of the 
remarkable incidents related here have been frequently published 
before. The connection between the three parts of the book is very 
slight, and the whole volume seems rather a compilation of loose 
pps from the astronomer’s portfolio than an original concrete 
work. 


The Hammer: A Novel, by Alfred J. Church, M.A., and Richmond 
Seeley (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is an exceedingly interesting version 
of the story of the Maccabees in the Apocrypha. Judas, “The Ham- 
mer,” a soldier and patriot, divides honors with Joshua, Gideon, and 
the elder heroes of Jewish history. He seems to have been a man of 
lofty, if stern and uncompromising character, a leader of the Fabian 
order, wonderfully successful, considering the overwhelming odds 
against which he contended, and inspired with an absorbing, if narrow, 
faith in the traditions of his race and religion. From the materials, 
gathered from Apocryphal and other sources, the authors have con- 
structed a book which is much above the average, and which has, 
besides, an advantage over most historical fiction, in that the char- 
acters speak and act like natural human beings, and not like pup- 
pets stilted in speech and gravely grotesque in deportment. 


The Captain of the Janizaries : A Novel, by James M. Ludlow, D.D. 
Harper & Brothers).—The author has selected a field which 
has hitherto almost entirely escaped exploration by the avid seekers 
for new literary sensations, who, in the last decade, have presented 
us not only with antediluvian, but preadamite fiction ; introducing us 
to seraphs from heaven and ancestral apes of the later geological 
epochs as heroes and heroines. Though the story is in the form of 
aromance, it is more than founded upon fact. The details are 
drawn from historical records, such as the chronicles of the Monk 
Barletius—a contemporary though perhaps a prejudiced admirer of 
Scanderbeg—the later Byzantine annals, the customs of the Al- 
banian people. Scanderbeg is really a romantic figure—a sort of 
oriental Richard of the Lion-heart; differing, perhaps, from the 
English hero in the possession of a larger proportion of brains than 
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brawn. The story is essentially a good one, and depends. for its in- 
terest much more upon the author’s original treatment of his subject 
than the picturesque nature of the subject itself. 


The Red Mustang: By William O. Stoddard (Harper & Brothers), 
is an admirable story for boys. It opens with a highly excitin 
race for life with a party of marauding Indians, and thenceforw: 
ony ms ce contains an adventure calculated to make a boy's blood 
tingle and his heart throb with emulation of the bold and clever hero, 
Colonel Evans. The story is pervaded by a feeling of breadth, free- 
dom, and healthfulness; and though it is strongly sensational it is 
not vulgar or lurid, and makes the most wholesome kind of mental 
pabulum for growing boys. 


The Story of Russia: By W. R. Morfill, M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons ).—The scholarly author of this volume has undertaken a task 
for which he is well fitted. His book exhibits neither prejudice nor 
partiality. It takes up the story of the country when it was an ob- 
scure Grand Duchy, and brings it down to its present status as one of 
the great Powers. It deals but slightly with purely politi- 
cal problems. Events of minor importance are merely touched upon 
or wholly omitted, and the more eventful or significant periods or cir- 
cumstances are so connected and Lee as to present a complete 
historic survey of the whole national life. Its especial value consists 
in its clear and succinct discussion of the Russian language and lit- 
erature. 


A Daughier’s Sacrifice: A Novel, by F. C. Phillips and Percy 
Fendall (Frank F. Lovell & Company).— Whether due to a failure of 
the literary faculty on the part of the author of “As in a Looking- 
glass,” or to the association of an inharmonious assistant in eo ork, 
this story js by no means equal to the masterpiece of brilliant cyni- 
cism above-mentioned. In many ts it is a disappointment. 
The plot is not especially original, and is loosely and carelessly woven, 
as if the authors had been in haste to complete their task. We 
should say that the character sketches had been furnished by F. C. 
Phillips and set into the story by Percy Fendall; for the character- 
drawing, in its boldness of outline, dash, and freedom of execution, 
and its hard, cold satire, blent with touches of exquisite humor, is 
strongly reminiscent of the former author’s previous work, while the 
minor details and the thread of story are by no means notable, and 
indeed not above mediocrity. Captain Malloret is a clever scoundrel, 
and Mrs. Potter is worthy of Thackeray. There is hardly anything in 
modern English fiction more delightfully humorous than the senti- 
mental widow's persecution of the rascally captain, her ponderous 
love-making, and her petition for a kiss. “ ‘Just one,’ pleaded Mrs. 
Potter, with the very archest of smiles. ‘Not half a one,’ roared Mal- 


- loret, as he flung himself on his knees and proceeded to cram the 


. 
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things into his portmanteau.” This whole scene is in the richest pos- 
sible vein, and is but one of the many which give the book a cyalne it 
could not pretend to as a mere story. 


_ Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking: . The Lomb. Prize. Es- 
say, by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel (American Public Health Association). 
This treatise was one among seventy submitted in competition for 
the Lomb Prize of $500, for the best essay on healthful and economi- 
cal cooking for persons of moderate and small means. Whole libra- 
ries of cook-books have been written, most of which are not worth 
the paper upon which they are printed. A generous ignorance of 
the whole subject, united with exaggerated pretensions and some 
literary aptitude, constitutes the usual stock-in-trade of the compiler 
of kitchen recipes. Many a young housekee si has stranded upon 
such culinary shoals, helplessly repentant of confidence misplaced 
in monitors more ignorant than ¢ themselves. This work is by no 
means of that ilk ; it is practical from cover to cover, and a person 
unable to distinguish, at first glance, a skillet from a toasting-fork, 
might, under its guidance, cook a dinner for a party of epicures. 
The author aims first at clearness, and next at economy. Her knowl- 
edge of the laws of health and the mechanics of digestion is that of a 
qualified physician. Combined with this is the akill and experience 
of the good housewife. She speaks, not from hearsay or from for- 
mulas copied from books, but from results demonstrated by her own 
nimble hands. Itisimpossible to conceive of a more thorough study 
of the subject, in all its aspects, than is presented here. The section 
entitled ‘‘ Bills of Fare” is especially valuable. 


Cypress Beach: A Novel, by W. H. Babcock. (Publishd by the | 
Author.)—There are picturesque spots and interesting episodes in 
this story, but it is not well constructed and the plot is thin and 
insufficient. Roger Armstrong is a charming old gentleman; likable 
for his very faults, since they proceed from generous, if wrong-headed, 
impulses. Jessica, the heroine, is a feeble, unstable being, most fitly 
mated, in the dénouement, to Robert Chauncey, adisagreeable young 
man, with little heart and less head. Captain Hawksley may be 
more or less of the “ knight,” but it is difficult to understand, in these 
prosaic days of the police and the law court, how he manages to keep 
out of jail, considering his dangerous habit of referring all questions 
of social ethics to the pistol-pocket. In the course of the story he 
kills two persons and dangerously wounds another. There is, how- 
ever, no intimation of legal interference in any of these leaden set- 
tlements, and he finally dies heroically during a riot. Ishmael Vam- 
per—suggestive of Vampire—is very nearly a creation; but the 
author oversteps the limits of the possible with this uncouth and de- 
moniac being, and presents a grotesque puppet instead of the wicked 
and fantastic human being he evidently aimed at. The style is pleas- 


ant and bright, and the dialogue, for the most part, is easy _ uent, 
L. 


